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PRESIDENT JOHN TAYLOR. 


One of the great periods of Mormon 
fate has come round upon this peculiar 
people again. Will they survive or will 
they be swept away by the present action 
of a mighty nation risen as it were in 
arms against them? The answer to this 
final question of their fate would seem 
tu depend greatly upon the man at their 
head at the present time; that man is 
John Taylor ; and judging with an his- 
torian’s insight, rather than. with a dis- 
ciple’s faith, we should. add it is 
providentially John bead. is at 
this critical moment at the -of the 
Mormon community. 


announcement—‘‘Arms and the Man!’’ 


the philosophy of which signifies that 


given the fitting man, the action will be 
great and becoming and the issue that 
which it should be. When Brigham 
Young rose to his work proper,’ which 
was that of the Mormon Moses, he was. 
soon seen to be the very man for the 
times and fully equal to the performance. 
The exodus made Brigham Young an 
immortal name among the world’s re- 
markable characters; and. that which 
was. expected to annihilate this modern 
Israel made them as. a peculiar nation 
and perpetuated them in the world. 


‘Twice, then, in the history of the Mor- 


mons the strict law by which a people of 
destiny may always be recognized in his- 
tory ‘has held good; that is to say the 
Man has risen fitting his times and his 
mission. President Taylor is the third 
who has risen to lead the Mormon’ peo- 
ple, and during his lifetime has come a 
crisis differing exceedingly from that of 
. the exodus, but scarcely less of impor- 
tance to the Mormons. If President 


_ Vaylor wisely turns that crisis to the 
preservation of his people, the enlarge- 


ment. of their destiny, and af the same 


time to the peace and reconciliation of 
Utah as a whole, he will show himself to. 
be a truly great man. 

That John’ Taylor, President of the 


Church is a remarkable man will at once 


be recognized in the magnificent steel 


plate of him which forms the frontispiece 


of this number; and as this Magazine 
will be sent abroad, members of Con- 


»gress and the editorial fraternity will see 
just the type and capacity of the man - 


who presides’ over the Mormon destinies 


at the present critical time, when Mor- | 
-mondom and the United States have 
|} met face to face. in a grave controversy. 

It was the method of the ancient epic |. 
poets to open their action with the ca 


In our last number we gave a sketch 


_of the early days of President Taylor. He 


was born in Milnthorpe, Westmoreland 


-County, England, November rst, 1808. 
_He emigrated to Canada in 1832, where 
‘shortly after: his arrival he married 
Miss Leon 
England for Canada as 


gra Cannon who had left 
a companion to. 
the wife of thesecretary of the: Territory, 


by which marriage he 1s the uncle-in-law 
of Apostle George Q. Cannon, 
he left England he joined the Methodist 
Church, and in Canada became quite a 
| distinguished local preacher for that 


Before. 


body, but subsequently was a leader in a 
reform branch of that church, the mem- 
bers of which were seeking for a renewal 


of the ancient form and graces of the 


Christian Church. At this juncture the 
Mormon Apostle, Parley P. Pratt, ar- 
rived in Toronto, and John Taylor em- 
braced the faith of the Latter-day Saints 
and immediately became a leading elder. 
The Prophet Joseph Smith afterwards 
visited Canada, and at once recognized 
John Taylor as one of his apostles 
of a new dispensation, giving another 
proof of that Nepoleonic faculty in 


choosing his chief men with which he 
was so rarely gifted. Whatever may be 
prea of his. mission in the age, it is 
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certainly remarkable to find him sur- 
rounded with such ‘wonderfully marked 


_men as Brigham Young, Heber C. Kim- 


ball, Parley P. Pratt, Orson Pratt, John 


Taylor, Wilford Woodruff, Orson Hyde, 


and a host of elders nearly of the same 


‘stamp and strength of character. Verily 


this strange Mormon movement in the 
age does illustrate the epic conception— 
‘* Arms and the Man?’ and surrounding 
the chief man, next the men to evolve a 
dispensation equal to the stupendous 
task of ‘‘bearing off the Kingdom.” 
Had not such men been associated. with 
Joseph Smith his dispensation would 


have amounted to but little; and the 


very fact that ‘‘the men”’ were with him, 
and that they have ‘‘ borne off the King- 
dom”’ up to the present date, the strange 
work surviving these fifty-two years, 
gives to the historian pause. We must 
believe from the example of the past, 
that the Mormon work is destined to 
survive in some noble and fitting form. 


Should the Latter-day Church see its 
centennial year, as seems to be not im- 


probable, then is it nearly certain that it 
will endure for centuries. 

Soon after his entrance into the Mor- 
mon Church, John Taylor was called to 
the apostleship. Several of the Twelve 
had apostatized, and David Patten, one 
of the stanchest members ofthat quorum, 
had fallen in battle against the anti- 


Mormon mob: this David is styled the 


first martyr of the Church. Ina reve- 
lation given July 8th, 1836, is found the 
following passage: 

“*Let my servant, John Taylor, and 
also my servant John E. Page, and also 
my servant Wilford Woodruff, and also 


‘my servant Willard Richards, be ap- 


pointed to fill the place of those who 
have fallen, and be officially notified of 
their appointment.’’ 

John Taylor was duly notified of his 
call to the quorum of the Twelve, which 
brought him over from Canada into 
Missouri. On the: roth of December, 
1838, the High Council of Zion met in 
Far West, on which occasion John Tay- 
lor and John E. Page were installed in 


_ the apostleship. Subsequently Wilford 


Woodruff and George A. Smith were or- 
dained to the quorum of the Twelve ; 
and, in 1840, when nine of that quorum 
were on missions to England, Willard 
Richards was ordained, he having gone 


to England with Heber C. Kimball and 


Orson Hyde in 1837. 


John Taylor was now a pillar of the 
Church, and he took his position as one 
born to it. His whole career since has 
fully justified his call. Never has he 


shown weakness of purpose, nor has he | 


stumbled in the faith. Being naturally 
of a self-reliant and independent charac- 
ter, with much natural courage, he has 
sustained his quorum and the whole com- 
munity in the most trying circumstances. — 
Next to Brigham Young, he is, perhaps, 
not only the most astute, but the most 
self-sustained man that ever came into 
the Mormon Church. He has never 
been in any place or circumstances that 
he has not shown the power to fall back 
upon himself, and take the whole weight 
of responsibility of acting when it prop- 
erly rested with him. This is the true 
test of the leader, and it undoubtedly 
at length made him President of the 
Mormon Church; for, after all, it is the 


law of fitness which brings man around 


to his destiny ; and it is this same trait. 
of character which will make John Tay- 
lor equal to the needs of the present 
hour as the leader of the ~ 


‘people. 


After the | removal of the Latter day 
Saints from Missouri to Illinois, the 
Twelve were called ona mission to Great 


Britain. Apostles Taylor and Wilford 


Woodruff started together from Nauvoo ~ 
in the fall of 1839. They were both 
sick with fever and ague, and Elder Tay- 
lor came near to -death on the way, the 
companions having to in separate conse- 
quence thereof; but they met again at 
New York, and together embarked for 
Liverpool. The following interesting 
sketch of his mission he wrote for the 
Millennial Star before his eeturn to 

America: | 


‘‘We arrived in Liverpool, after a 
pleasant voyage, on the r1th of January, 
1840, from which place we proceeded to 
Preston, where we met with many saints, 


who rejoiced to see us—rejoicing betore 


God that we had been thus far enabled 
to brave the storms and opposition, and 
that we had arrived in safety at the place | 
of our destination. 

‘‘ After resting a few days, and visit- 
ing with our brethren, we held a council, 
at. which I was to to Liver- 
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pool, and elders Woodruff and ‘Turley to 


_ gointo the Potteries, and from thence as: 
. Elder Fielding | 


their way might open. 
accompanied me to ‘Liverpool, and we 
commenced, our labors in this place. 
We visited a chapel belonging to Mr. 
Aitken the first, Sunday, and also a body 
of Baptists.that met in the Music Hall, 
Bold Street. After a young man in 
Hope Street Chapel had done preaching, 
having advanced many correct principles 
in his sermon, I arose after the meeting 
was concluded and stated that I was 
much interested in many things that I 
had heard, that I was a stranger, and 
should be pleased to make a few remurks, 
with their permission. I was imme- 
diately asked by one what society I 
belonged to, arid another said that they 
would hear me in the vestry after the 
congregation was dismissed. Accord- 
ingly we repaired to the vestry, where I 
met with about twenty ‘leaders and 
teachers, to whom I delivered my testi- 


- mony, and while I was unfolding what 


God had. done, and the message I had. 
come on, some wept, and others ex- 
claimed ‘‘ glory be to God;’’ others of 
them were hardened, and raged. against 
us, stating that they had heard .a very 
bad report of us from their pastor, Mr. 
Matthews.”’ 

“We: took a room the next Sunday, 
and while: preached ‘to: the people and 
told them of the things that God had 
done, Ixasked ‘them it: it-was. not good 
news? They’ answered: yes. Elder 
Fielding. bore’ testimony ‘to what I had 
said. Many came to ‘me after the 
meeting and shook me by the hand,:and 
many wept: and rejoiced ; ten gave me 
their names to be baptized. « We visited 


many ofthe leading ministers in Liver- 


. Idelivered our testimony to them, 
but wei found them generally so bigoted 
and wrapped up in sectarianism. that 
there was very little room for the truth 
in their hearts; the work, however, con- 
tinued ‘te roll on till the present. Pre- 


judice is fast giving way, and upwards of . 


two hundred saints are now rejoicing: in 
the truth;. while those people that I 
visited. and . delivered my testimony 
among, . (many, of whose preachers, re- 
jected and. wickedly opposed it,) al- 
though. there was at that time, as I have 
been informed, upwards of 1200 mem- 
bers, they are ajl. scattered, and. -hot one 


left, and their chapel is turned into a 


_chyrch of England. | 
‘*T also visited Ireland on the ia of 


joys 1840, in company with Elder 


’Guffie, one that had been ordained in 


| Liverpool, and a. priest from Manchester 


by the name of Blake. We landed at 
Warren Point, and went from thence to 


Newry, where I preached in the Session — 


House, it being the first time that ever 


- this Gospel was declared in that land. 


From thence I went to a part of the 
country called the Four Towns of Bellin- 


| acrat, and preached, and baptized a far- 


several times in the market place. 


mer by the name of Taite, who was the 
first baptized in Ireland. From thence 
I proceeded to Lisburn, where I preached 
From 
thence to Belfast, when I had an oppor- 
tunity of preaching if I had had time to 
stay, but as I had engagements in Scot- 
land, I was prevented. Elder Curtis has 
since been laboring there, and there is 
now about thirty members in the Church. 

From thence I went to the City of Glas- 


gow, in Scotland, where I preached, and 


also in Paisley, . ‘and then returned to 
Liverpool, Soon after I started to the 
Isle of Man, when I delivered my testi- 
mony for the first time in that Island. - 
I met with much opposition. I helda 
debate with one minister, published three 


pamphlets in reply to another, and re- 


» work of God is rolling on. 


plied in the papers to certain falsehoods 
and misrepresentations made in them, 


and answered another minister who lec- 
| tured against me. 


I had much opposi- 
tion, but the truth has come off trium- 


-phant, and there is now in that place 


about one hundred members, two elders, 
four priests, add two teachers; and the 
I feel to re- 


| joice before God that He has blessed my 


humble endeavors to promote His cause 
and Kingdom, and for all the blessings 
that I have received from this island ; for 
although I have traveled 5,000 miles 
without purse or scrip, besides traveling , 


so far in this country on railroads, 


coaches, steamboats, wagons, on horse- 
back, and almost every way, and been — 
amongst strangers in strange lands, I 
have never for once been at a loss for 
either money, friends, or a home from 
that day until now; neither have I ever 


asked airy person for a farthing. ‘Thus I 


have proved the Lord and found him ac- 


cording to his word. And now, as I am 
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going away, I bear testimony that: this 


work is of God—that he has spoken 
from tlie heavens—that Joseph Smith is 


| —- of the Lord—that the Book of 
ormon is true; 


and I know that this 


_ work will roll on until ‘‘the kingdoms of | 


this world will become the Kingdoms of 
our God and his Christ.’’ Even, so, 
Amen.’’’ 

After his return to Nauvoo, Apostle 
Taylor was. editor of the 


— less than Brigham Young him- 
self. 
day, which has left him so strongly 


marked in the history of the Church, | 
- was the scene of the martyrdom, for he 


was in prison with the Prophet and his 
brother, and was himself wounded. It is 
net necessary to give the full chapter of 
those times, but the narrative of the 


- tragedy itself, though often republished, 
_ 48 an historical link which could not well 


be left out of the sketch of President 
Taylor’s life. 
following is extracted from Presi- 


- dent John Taylor’s own minutes. 


June 26th. 9:57 a.m. The Gov- 


ernor, in company with Colonel Geddes, 
arrived at the jail, when a lengthy con- 


versation was entered into in relation to 
the existing difficulties. 
‘**The Governor left [at 10:30 A. M.] 


after saying that the prisoners were under 


_ his protection, and again pledging him- 


self that they should be protected from 
violence, and telling them that if the 
marched the next morning to 
Nauvoo, as he then expected, they should 


probably be taken along in order to in- | 
* 


sure their personal safety. 
~**While Joseph was writing at the 


-jailer’s desk, William Wall stepped up, 


wanting to deliver a verbal message to 


him from his uncle John Smith. He 


turned around to speak to Wall, but the 
guard refused to allow them any com- 
munication. * * 

** Joseph remarked, ‘I have had a good 
deal of anxiety about my safety since I 


_ left Nauvoo, which I never had before 


when I was under arrest. I could not 
help those feelings, and they have de- 
pressed me.” * * 


**The Prophet, Patriarch and their 
_ friends took turns preaching to the 


Times and 
Seasons, a chief man in the city council, | 
_ and a right-hand man to the Prophet, 


ut the great circumstance of that | 


several of whom were relieved 


efore their time was out because they 


admitted they were convinced of the in- _ 
mocence of the 


prisoners. They fre- 
quently admitted they had been im- 

posed upon, and more than'once it was 
heard, ‘Let us go home, boys, for I will 


not fight any longer against thesé men.” 


During the day, Hyrum mg, 4 
Joseph to think eas the Lord, for his 
church’s sake, would release him from — 

rison. Joseph replied, ‘Could my 

rother Hyrum but be liberated, it would 
not matter so much about me.’ * * | 

_-*€2:30. . Constable Bettisworth came 
with Alexander Simpson and wanted to 
come in with an order to the jailer de-_ 
manding the prisoners, but as Mr. Stigall,’ 
the jailer, could find no law authorizing 
a justice of the peace to demand prison-— 


ers committed to his charge, he refused 


to give them up until discharged from 
his custody by due course of law. * * 


minutes'to 4. Upon the refusal 
the jailer to give up the prisoners, the 
- gonstable, with the company of Carthage 


Greys, under the command of Frank 


Worrell, marched to the jail and by in- 
timidation and threats compelled the 


jailer, against his will and conviction of | 
duty, to deliver Joseph and Hyrum to — 


the constable, who forthwith and con- | | 
trary to their wishes, compulsorily took 
them 


“ Joseph, seeing the mob gathering 
and assuming a threatening aspect, con- — 
cluded it best to go with them, and put- 


ting on his hat, walked boldly into the — 


midst of a hollow square of the Carthage 
Greys, yet evidently expecting to be _ 
massacred in the streets before arriving 

at the court house, politely locked arms 
with the worst mobacrat he could. see, 
and Hyrum locked arms with Joseph, 


| followed by Dr. Richards, and escorted 


by a guard. Elders Taylor, Jones, 
Markham and Fullmer followed outside 
the hollowed square, and, acompanied 
them to the court room. * * fe 
‘«On motion of counsel for the prison - 
ers, €xamination was postponed till to- 
morrow, at 12 o’clock, noon, and sub- 


— were granted to get witnesses 
m 


Nauvoo, twenty miles distant, 
whereupon the prisoners were remanded 


to prison. 
5:30. ‘Returned to jail, and Joseph 
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and ae were thrust i into close con- 
finement. * 

Woods and Reid 
called with Elder J. P. Greene, and said 
that the Governor and military officers 
had held a council which had been called 


by the Governor, and they decided that | 


the Governor and all the troops should 
march to Nauvoo at eight o’clock to- 
morrow, except one company of about 
fifty men, in order to gratify the troops, 

and return next day, the company of 
fifty men to be selected by the Governor 
from ‘those of the troops whose fidelity 
he could most rely on to guard the pris- 


oners, who should be left in Carthage 


jail, and that their trial be deferred until 
Saturday, the 29th. * * 

“They retired to rest late. * * 5:30 
A. M., arose. Joseph requested Daniel 
Jones to descend and inquire of the 
guard the cause of the intrusion in the 
night: . Frank Worrell, the officer of the 
guard, in a yery bitter spirit, said: ‘We 
have had too much trouble to bring old 
Joe here to ever let him escape alive, and 


unless you want to die with him, you had [ 
better leave* before sundown; and you > 


are not a d—dj bit better than him for 
taking his part; and you’llsee that I can 
prophesy better than old Joe, for neither 
he nor his brother, nor anyone who will 
remain with them, will see the sun set 
to-day.’ * * 


**3:30. Governor Ford went to Nau- | 


sometime this afternoon, escorted by 
a portion of his troops, the most friendly 
to the prisoners, and leaving the known 
enemies to the Prophet (the Carth: 


Greys), ostensibly to guard the jail, 


having previously ‘disbanded the re- 
“mainder, * 

“*3-15 P.M. The guard began to be 
more severe in their operations, threat- 
ening among themselves, and ‘telling 
what they would do when the excitement 
was over. * * 


‘*4 p.m. The guard was again changed, | 


only eight men being stationed at the 
jail, while the main body of the Car- 
thage Greys’ were in camp about a 
# nile distant, on the public 


Stigall returned to the 

that Stephen Markham had 

by a mob, who had 

driven him out of Carthage, and _ had 
gone to Nauvoo. 


«“ Before the jailor “came in, his boy 
brought in some water, and said the 
go wanted some wine. Joseph gave 

Richards two dollars to give to the 
guard, but the guard said one was enough, 
and would take no more. 


“The guard immediately sent for a 
“bottle of wine, pipes, and two smal? pa- 
| pers of tobacco, and one of the guard 
brought them into the jail soon after the 
jailor went out. Dr. Richards uncorked 
the bottle and presented a glass to Joseph, 
who.tasted, as also Brother Taylor and 
the Doctor, and the bottle was given to 
the guard, who turned to go out. When 
at the top of the stairs some one below 
called him two or three times and he — 

went down. 

‘‘Immediately there was a little rust- 
ling at the outer door of the jail, and a 
cry of surrender, and also a discharge of 
three or four firearms followed instantly. 


The Doctor glanced an eye by the cur- 


tain of the window, and saw about a 
hundred armed men about the door. wa 


_ The following statement by Willard 
Richards, one of the survivors of the 


tragedy that followed the events last: 


stated, is probably the most trust-worthy 
record of the matter extant. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Two Minutes 1 in si on ” and is as 
follows : 


beac’ June 27th, 1844. 


£4 shower of musket balls were thrown 
up the stairway against the door of the 


| prison in the second story, followed by | 


many rapid footsteps. 

‘‘While Generals Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith, Mr. Taylor and myself, who were 
“in the front chamber, closed the door of 
our room against the entry at the head 


of the stairs, and placed ourselves against 


it, there being no lock on the door, and 
no catch that was unsealable. | 

‘¢ The door is a common panel, and as 
soon as we heard the feet at the stair- 
head a ball was sent eee the door, © 
which passed between us, and showed 
that our enemies were desperadoes, and 
we must change our position. : 

‘*General Joseph Smith, Mr. Taylor 
and myself sprang back to the front 
rt of the room, and General Hyrum 

ith retreated two-thirds across the 
chamber, speande in front of and facing 
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“A ball was sent through the door 
which hit Hyrum on the side of the 
nose, when he fell ‘backwards, extended 
at length, without moving his feet. . 

‘* From the holes in his vest (the day 
was warm, and no one had their coats on 
but myself), pantaloons, drawers and 
shirt, it appeared evident that a ball 
must have been: thrown from without 
through the window, which entered his 


‘back on the right side, and passed 
through, lodging . against 


his. watch, 
which was in his right vest pocket, com- 
pletely pulverizing the crystal and face, 
tearing off the hands and mashing the 
whole body of the watch. At the 
same instant the ball from the door en- 
tered his nose. 

** As he struck the floor he exclaimed 
emphatically, ‘‘I° am a dead man.” 
Joseph looked toward him and re- 
sponded, ‘‘Oh dear! Brother Hyrum,’’ 


and opened the door two or three inches | 


with his left hand, discharged one barrel 


of a six-shooter (pistol) at random in the | — 


entry, from whence a ball grazed Hy- 


rum’s breast, and entering his throat 


passed into his head, while other muskets | 


were aimed at'him and some balls hit 
him. 


‘*Joseph continued snapping his revolver 


around the casing of the door into the 


space as before, three barrels of which - 
missed fire, while Mr. Taylor, with a | 


walking ‘stick, stood by his side and 
knocked down the bayonets and muskets 


which ..were constantly . discharging 


through the doorway, while I stood by 
him, ready to lend any assistance, with 
another stick, but could not come within 
striking distance without going directly 
before the muzzles of the guns. ss 

‘*When the-revolver failed we had no 
more firearms, and expected an immedi- 
ate rush. of the -mob, and the doorway 
full of muskets; half-way in the room, 
and no hope but instant death from 
within. 

«Mr. Taylor rushed into the window, 
which is some fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground. When his body was nearly 
on a balance, a ball from the door within 
entered his leg, and a ball from without 
struck his watch, a patent lever, in his 
vest pocket -near. the left breast and 
smashed it into ‘‘ pj,’’ leaving the hands 


- Standing at 5 o’clock, 16 minutes and 26 
seconds, the force of which ball threw 


hip as large as a man’s hand, and were .- 


him back on the floor, and he rolled un- 
der the bed which stood by his side, 
where he lay motionless, tie mob from 


. | the door continuing to fire upon him, 


cutting away a piéce of flesh trom his left 


hindered only by my knocking down 
their muzzles with a stick, while. they 
continued to: reach their guns into the 
room, probably left-handed, and: aimed _ 
their discharge so far round as almost to 
reach us in. the corner of the-room to 


where we retreated and dodged, and 
then I recommenced the attack with my 


Joseph attempted, as the last resort, to 
leap the same window from which. Mr. 
Taylor fell, when two balls pierced him 
from the door, and one entered his right 
breast from without, and he fell outward, 
exclaiming, ‘‘O, Lord, my God!’’ As 
his feet went out of the window my head 
went in, the balls whistling all around. 
He fell: on his left side, a dead man. | 
‘‘At this instant the cry was raised, 
‘ He’s leaped the window! ’ and the mob 
on the stairs and in the entry ran out. © 
‘4 Towithdrew from the window, think- 
ing it-of no use to leap.out on a hundred 


then around General Smith’s 


 4*Not satisfied with this, again 
reached my head out of the window and — 
watched some seconds to see if there 


were any signs of life, regardless of my 


own, determined to see the end. of him 


I loved. ..Being fully satisfied that. he 


was dead, with a hundred men near the 
body, and-more coming round the cor- 


ner of the jail, and expecting. a return 
- to.our room, I rushed towards the prison 


door. at the head of the stairs, and 
through the entry from whence the firing 
had proceeded, to learn if the doors-into 
the prison were open. : 

‘s When: near the entry, Mr. Taylor | 
cried out, ‘‘take me.’’ I. pressed my way 


| until I found all doors unbarred, return- 
ing instantly, caught Mr. Taylor under 


my arm, and rushed by the stairs into 


the dungeon, or inner prison, stretched 


him on the floor and covered him with a 
bed in such a manner as not likely to be 
perceived, expecting an immediate re- 
turn of the 

*¢ I said to Mr. Taylor, ‘This is a hard . 
case to lay you on the-floor, but if your 
wounds are not fatal I want you:to live 
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to tell the story.” I expected to be shot 


‘the next moment, and stood before the | 
door awaiting the onset. 


WILLARD 


Wes Ems the tide of grief that swept 
over Nauvoo, and the consternation that 
filled the hearts of the mob, when the 
awful deed became known, we will not 
dwell. Neither will we attempt to depict 
that scene of woe which occurred when 
the bodies of the slain were delivered 
into the hands of their families. — 

‘¢A whole people had been cruelly, 
fiendishly betrayed and bereaved. Aw- 


ful, beyond the power of words to pic- 


‘ture, was the lament. 

Apostie Taylor was with the Saintsin the 
exodus, but the condition ot the British 
mission rendered it necessary for the 
Twelve to send three of their quorum to 
England to set the Church in order. 
John Taylor, Parley P. Pratt and Orson 
Hyde were the ones chosen. They re- 
turned to Winter Quarters just at the 
moment the Pioneers were about to start 
for the Rocky Mountains, so that they 
were not in the Pioneer band, but 


Apostles Taylor and ‘P. P. Pratt followed 


a in the first companies. . Elder 
_ Taylor’s next important mission was to 

France, and while on that mission he 
published the Book of Mormon in the 
French and German languages. He was 
afterwards sent to preside at New York 
over the churches in the States, and also 
to ask for the admission of the.‘‘ State of 
Deseret.”” While on this mission he 
published Zhe Mormon, in New York 
City, which during its existence was the 
most vigorously edited paper that the 


Church had issued. At the time of the 


Utah expedition his bold, manly speeches 
stirred the heart of the whole commu- 
nity. During such times the native 
courage of John Taylor has always been 
most conspicuous. In this respect he 
has perhaps stood next to the Prophet 
_ Joseph himself, who, for lion-like cour- 
age, was a. marvel even to his enemies. 
For this trait of character in his life 


John Taylor has long been styled in. 


the Church, ‘*Champion of Truth.” 
At no period of his life has he shown 
himself more sufficient for the times than 
at the death of Brigham Young. Those 
outside the Church believed it certain 


that at the death of the remarkable man > 


we all admit; 


who had led the Mormons for. thirty- 
three-years, the Church would experience 
a terrible convulsion and very likely split 
into fragments under rival leaders. But 
it was soon seen that the man of the 
times had verily risen in John Taylor; - 
and if any of his compeers ever doubted 
concerning the ‘‘ coming man,’’ they 
quickly discovered who was their leader. 

after Brigham Young. At'the burial of | 
him who had been.asa Moses to them, 


while his body was laying before the © 
_congregation in state, Apostle Taylor 


spoke over the dead a becoming eulogy, 
but plainly told assembled ‘‘ Israel’’ that 
Brigham Young’s mission was fully ac- 
complished, and that he was no longer 


needed for the safety of the Church. 


The work would continue triumphant as 
before. It was not the work of man. 
One greater than Brigham Young was at 
their head. The King of Zion was their 
Leader. For the first few weeks there- 
after it was the talk even among the 
Gentiles that no revolutionary shock had 
come to the Mormon Church, but all 
went on as before. For several years 
the Twelve ruled the Church asa quorum, 
and then at the October Conference of 
1880, the First Presidency was restored 
with John Taylor, President of the 
Church in all the world, and George Q. 

Cannon and Joseph F. Smith as his 
Counselors. | 

The followmg passages from the 
famous discussion between Apostle Tay- — 
lor and Vice-President Colfax, . nearly 
thirteen years ago, will be read with in- 
terest in view of the questions of the 
hour. 

‘«That our country is governed by law 
‘but when it is said that 
‘no assumed revelation justifies any one 
in trampling on the law,’ I should respect- _ 
fully ask, What! not if it interferes with | 
my religious faith, which you state ‘is a 
matter between God and myself alone?’ 


_ Allow me, sir, here to state that the as- 


sumed revelation referred to is one of the 
most vital parts of our religious faith; 
it emanated from God and cannot be 
legislated away; it is part of the ‘Ever- 


| lasting covenant’ which God has given 


to man. Our marriages are solemnized 
by. proper authority; a woman is sealed 
unto a man for time and for eternity, b 
the power of which Jesus speaks, which — 
‘seals on earth and it is sealed in 
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heaven.’ With us it is ‘Celestial Mar- 
riage ;’ take this from us and you rob us 
of our hopes and associations in the res- 
urrection of the just. This not our re- 
ligion? You do not see things as we do. 
You marry for time only, ‘until death 
does you part.’ We have eternal cove- 
nants, eternal unions, eternal associa- 
tions. I cannot, in an article like this, 
enter into details, which I should be 
pleased on a proper occasion todo. I 


‘Make these remarks to show that it is 
considered by us a part of our religious 


faith, which I have no doubt, did you un- 
derstand it as we do, you would defend 
as you state, ‘with as much zeal as the right 
of every other denomination throughout 


_theland.’ * * 


‘*T have, sir, written the above in con- 
sequence of some remarks which follow. 
_***T do not concede that the institu- 
tion you have established here, and 


which is condemned by the law, is a- 


question of religion.’ 
‘*Now with all due deference, I do 


think that if Mr. Colfax had carefully 


examined our religious faith he would 
have arrived at other conclusions. In 
the absence of this I might ask, who 


constituted Mr. Colfax a judge of my 


religious faith? I think he has stated 
that ‘ The faith of every man 7s a matter 
between himself and God alone.” 

Mr. Colfax has a perfect right to state 
and feel that he does not believe in the 
revelation on which my religious faith is 
based, nor in my faith at all; .but has he 
the right to dictate my religious faith? 
I think not; he does not consider it re- 
ligion, but it is nevertheless mine. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR A STATE. 
A Constitutional Convention is to be 
one of the events of the times in Utah. 
It is designed, at this moment, to em- 
phasize the policy of Home Rule as the 
proper method of solving the Utah diffi- 
culty. The following sensible counsel is 
from the Sa/# Lake Herald, March 31st: 
‘*Notwithstanding the rather forbidding 
outlook, the Herald believes in going 
ahead as if there were no doubt as to the 
final success of the effort to be made to 
release the Territory from the bondage 


. that has held her down for twenty years 
too long. Delegates to the convention 


are being chosen in the several counties, © 
and the prospect is that a full representa- 
tion will be present at the opening of the 
convention on April roth. It is to be 
hoped that all the delegates will be in 

telligent, independent, representative 
men who know what is needed and un- 
derstand how to obtain it. The dele- 
gates should not be confined to one class, 
but be drawn from the different elements 
of society, that various views may be 
presented, and the benefit of all ideas 
and opinions obtained. The matter of 
framing a constitution for the govern- | 
ment of a sovereign state is serious and 
important, demanding the best judgment | 
of the wisest minds. A State constitu- 

tion is not a thing to be dashed off in 
an hour, and adopted without consider- 
ation and reflection, any more than it is 
something to be bandied about and . 
trifled with after it becomes the funda- 
mental law of the commonwealth. We 
have lawyers and statesmen and econo- 
mists none too learned or brilliant for the 
work. Hence, intelligent discrimina- — 
tion and care. ought to be exercised in 
the selection of the men who are to 
frame what may prove the constitution 
of Utah for all times As Utah is the 
gem of all the Territories and must some 
day be the gem of all the far western in- 
terior States, her constitution should be _ 
one of which all her citizens can be 
proud, and which will be an example to 
other commonwealths.. Let it be liberal — 
in the extreme, furnishing ample pro- | 
tection to all honest people in the enjoy- 
ment of their natural and community 
rights, and broad enough to shield every- 
one from the operations of narrow 
prejudices and bigotry of whatever char- 
acter. If the Territory presents herself 
at the door of Congress seeking admis- 
sion into the sister-hood of States, and — 
as a credential displays a constitution 
that is faultlesss in its provisions for the 
protection of the weak, the restraining 
of the og geen the government of the 
whole for the best good of the indi- 
vidual and of the masses—a constitution 
that is in no particular narrow, but in all 
is broad, liberal and progressive, it will 
be much more difficult for the national 
law makers to say no, than if we go 
down to Washington backing our appeal 
for liberty with illiberality and supporting 


our claim for right with narrow arguments. 
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SHYLOCK’S CASE. 


BY HOLMES. 


“The derngitle for Law’’ is the title of 
a recent work by a German jurist,* which 
seems to have attracted much attention in 
Europe, having been translated into sev- 
eral foreign lan ‘ Much of the 
reasoning is profound and excellent, 
though somewhat novel for a writer on law. 
The leading doctrine would seem to be 
that. concrete law, or the legal right of 
the person,. from the humblest individual 
up to the state itself, has to be struggled 
for; that it-is the duty of the citizen to 
contend for his legal rights; and that 
the question of the legal right, properly 
conceived, involves not merely the 
- money value in dispute,bu 
the citizen or the state, and not only that, 
but the existence, authority and certainty 


of the law itself.. Noone should lightly 


permit his legal rights to be trodden 
down. | The strongest bulwark of a 
state lies in the strength of a people 
duly sensible of their rights and suf- 


ficiently vigorous in maintaining them.. 


He regards law as having an objective 
and a subjective side: a proper sense of 
concrete law becomes a lofty impulse 
and a practical idealism. 

The case of Shylock, in the Merchant 
of Venice, (Act IV) is cited in illustration, 
and it is confidently asserted, as matter 
_ of law, that ‘injustice was done to the 
Jew.”” In Shylock the author finds an 
example of that ideal sense of right and 
firmness of conviction that are "properly 
characteristic of the man whois conscious 
that in what he claims there is question 
not only of ‘his person but of the law 


itself; and it is his opinion (to which | 


we make not ‘the least objection) that 
**the poet described the relation of 
law in the subjective tq law in the objec- 
tive sense of the term, and the meaning 
of the struggle for law in a manner bet- 
ter than any philosopher of the law 
could have done.’’ He concedes that 
‘‘the jurist can only say that the bond 
was null and void, because its provisions 
were contrary to good morals,’’ but 
conceives that the court “recognized its 


The Struggle for Law, by Dr. Rudolph von Ther- 
afin German edigoe 


oha 
dision. by Johe J. 


the fifth 
Lalor of the Chicags bar. 


t the liberties of 


validity,” and then, ‘‘subsequently, in- 
validated it by base cunning,”’ stratagem, 
and ‘‘a shocking piece of pleasantry.’’ 
It was a ‘‘wretched subterfuge to 
deny the man his right to cut a pound of 
flesh from the living body,’’ since ‘‘the 
right to shed blood necessarily accom- 
panied it’’; and ‘‘both are denied the 
Jew.’’ He puts the question, thus: 


I say too much when I assert that 


here the Jew is cheated out of his legal 
right?’’ The general conclusion is, that 
the fate of Shylock was ‘‘eminently 
tragic, not because his rights are denied 
him, but because he, a Jew of the mid- 


‘dle ages, has faith in the law—one might 


say just as if. he were a Christian—a 
faith in the law firm as a rock which 
nothing can shake, and which the judge 
himself feeds until the catastrophe 
breaks upon him like a clap of thunder, 
dispels the illusion, and teaches him that 
he is only the despised medieval Jew, to 
whom justice is done by defrauding 
him.’’ It was ‘‘hatred and revenge 
that took Shylock before the court, but 
nevertheless, ‘‘even he is, without his 
knowledge or his will, lifted above him- 
self and his legal right to that social em- 
inence where he becomes the representa- 
tive of the law.’’ Such is the learned 
Professor’s view. 

‘Now, let us see if there be any foun- 
dation in the play itself for so serious a 
reflection upon the justice of the poet, 
or upon the soundness of his law. If it 
were really true that the court annulled 
its own decision upon the legal right, it 
might be possible to have some sympa- 


thy with the firm faith and ‘‘lofty pa-— 


thos” of the Jew, as a man conscious 
that the law itself was involved in the. 
question of his personal right. 

The poet is mainly concerned with the 
dramatic interest of the scene, and with 
the art and moral scope of his play. So 


far as he has occasion to make use of his © 


knowledge of law, it comes in as an in- 
cident of the Trial Act; yet it is a mat- 
ter of interest to consider, whether he 
uses it accurately, or incorrectly, and 
still further, in this place, whether he 
exhibits the legal proceeding upon the 
stage in a manner suitable to the worth 
and dignity of justice, or in such way 
as to bring the law itself into disre- | 
spect. We need not suppose that he 


| had in mind the actual law of the 
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Italian city, but rather that he wrote 


from his knowledge of the laws of his 
own country. The scene, indeed; is 
laid in Venice, and the treatment is in 
some keeping with the time and place of 
the tale; but, as in many others of the 
plays, the ideas and more essential matters 


_are those of the age and country in which 


the poet lived. If our learned jurist 


accepted the common ‘opinion that Wil- 


liam Shakespeare wrote the play, he 
might be justified in presuming that the 
author was nothing but a poet, and 
could have known but little of the law of 
Venice, vr of England either. The 
Gottingen professor seems to write from 
his knowledge of the law of Germany, 
founded upon the Roman Civil Law, 
and without any special regard to the 
English jurisprudence, consisting of the 
distinct systems of the common. law and 
equity. Something like an equity juris- 
diction did once grow up in old Rome 
in the shape of the Prztor’s ‘‘Perpetual 


_ Edict’’ which came to an end in the 


time of Hadrian. In Germany, it seems, 


there is no equity but that of the 
positive law. In the England of Eliza- 


beth and James I. there was a firmly es- 
tablished equity jurisdiction. It was in 
1615 that Chief Justice Coke instituted 
a premunire against Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere for undertaking to enjuin one 
of his judgments at law. An old statute 
had been aimed against the Pope for ex- 
ercising an usurped authority within the 


' realm of England, and the chief justice 


conceived the idea of invoking that 
Statute against the chancellor. The 


_ case came before the king im person as 


the head and fountain of justice in the 
In like manner. Shylock’s 
case was before the sovereign Duke. 
The-ethical interest of the Trial Act 
centres in the matter of tempering law 
with equity and seasoning justice with 
mercy. Mercy and hate are to be exhib- 
ited in strong contrast, and the key-notes 
are sounded: in the opening speeches. 
An oral altercation begins, much after the 


manner of the ancient pleading to 
ock’ 


in open court, and ends with Shyl 
peremptory demand for the extreme pen- 
alty ‘of his bond: 
‘‘Shylock. If you deny me, fie upon 
your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of 
| 


I stand for judgment: answer; shall I 
have it ?”’ 

As King James had a prerogative to 
postpone the cause, so the Duke is made 
tosay,— 
‘‘Upon my power, I may dismiss this 

_ Court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned Doctor, | | 
Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day.” | 

-Bellario, being sick, sent in his stead 
‘a young and learned Docter’’ (Portia, 
dressed as a Doctor of Laws) with a letter 
saying, *‘I have acquainted him with the 
cause in controversy between the Jew 
and the merchant, Antonio; we turned 
over many books together: he is fur- 
nished. with my opinion: * * I never | 
knew so young a body with so old a 
head.” 


On the trial before King James, the 
Attorney General (Sir Francis ee 

repared the draft of the king’s speec 
in the Star-Chamber, in which the king is 
made to say of the Chancery:— | 


‘‘It is called the dispenser of the 
king’s conscience, following always she 
intention of law and justice, mot altering 
the law, not making that black which the 
other courts made white, nor ¢ converso ; 
but in this it exceeds the other courts, | 
mixing mercy with justice, where the 
other courts proceed only according to the 
strict rules of law; and where the rigor — 
of the law in many cases will undoasub- _ 
ject, then the Chancery tempers the law 
with equity, and so mixeth mercy with 


justice as it preserves men from destruc- 


tion. And thus (as before I told you) 
is the Aimg’s throne established by mercy 
and justice. * * 
And for as much as mercy and justice 
be the frue supporters of our royal throne 
[we must: take care that] our ‘subjects 


' have equal and indifferent justice minis- 


tered to them, and that when their case 
deserveth to be relieved in course of fx pase 
* * they should not be abandoned and 
exposed to perish under the rigor and - 
extremity of our law.”” 
‘Shylock is standing for strict law. An- 
tonio confesses the bond ; that is, he ad- 
mits that he signed it. 
‘Then must the Jew be 
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quality of mercy is not 
strain’d ; 
It droppeth | as the gentle rain from 
heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice 
bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes : 
"Tis mightiest in the mnightiest it be- 
comes | 
The throned better than his 
¢rown: 
His sceptre shews the force of temporal 


power, 

_ The attribute to awe and majesty, : 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 

kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

Ii is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself, 3 

And earthly wer doth then shew likest 


God’s, 

When mercy seasons Justice. Therefore, 
Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider 
this,— 


_ That tm the course of justice none of us 


Should see salvation: we do pray for 
mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all 
to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus 
much, 


To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 

- Which if thou follow, ¢his strict court of 
Venice 

needs give sentence ‘gainst the 
merchant there.’’ 


It will be noticed here that the poet 
who wrote with such nice discrimination 
between strict law and the oamity of seas- 
oning justice with mercy, | 
appears to have been quite 3s ” familiar 
with this subject as the attorney-general 
himself was in 1615, and uses almost 
exactly the same phrases. At any rate, 
it is certain that by English tag the 
strict law, or that a A of the law which 
might undo a -subject, or expose him to 
perish under the ‘extremity of the law, 
was to be so tempered with mercy and 
equity as to ‘preserve men from destruc- 
tion. 


Moreover, it was a bond with a pen- 
alty to secure the payment of money 


loaned. 


1597, 


By the strict rule of the com- 
mon law, the day of payment having 
passed, the bond was torfeited, and the 
penalty was due, but by English equity 
the penalty was regarded merely as a se- 
curity, and when the party was ready to 
pay the principal, with interest by way 
of compensation for the delay, the 
plaintiff was bound to take it, or have 
nothing: the defendant was relieved 
against the penalty only. The strict law 
might say that it was the party’s 


-6wn folly to enter into such a stipulation, 


but equity said (in the languaye of | 
Story) that ‘‘the folly of one man can- 
not authorize gross oppression on the 
other side, and that a party having a le- 


gal right shall not be permitted to avail 


himself of it for the purpose of injustice, 
fraud, oppression, or harsh and vindictive _ 
injury. '? Now this is exactly what Shy- 
lock was bent upon doing. Antonio | 
stood ready to pay the money; but that 
was not what the Jew wanted. 


‘‘Por. Is he not able to discharge the 
money ? 

‘‘Bass. Yes; here I tender it for him 

in the court ; ; yea, twice the sum.”’ 


Here was a good defense in equity, 


_ with an actual tender, bringing the money 


into court according to English practice ; 
and Bassanio very properly argues from 
the fact of refusal that it was made to 
appear 

‘‘That malice bears: truth.’’ 


And he. prayed the court, not exactly 
for relief against the penalty, and that 
Shylock should be decreed to take his 
money, or depart without further rem- 
edy (as he might have done), but in 
terms for a decision contrary to the pos- 
itive law 


Bass. I beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority: — 


To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will.’’ 


There is much in this play that is 


strongly suggestive of Bacon’s Essay on 


Usury. Mr. James T. Cobb of "salt 
Lake has noticed this passage (first 
printed in 1625): ‘‘I remember a cruel 
monied man in the country, that would — 
say, the devil take this usury, it keeps us 
from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds;”’ 


| and, again, that usury “doth dull and 
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damp all industries,” as Polonius said, . 
in the Hamie, that ‘‘borrowing dulls | 


the edge of husbandry.’ 
chief grievance is, that Antonio 


—‘‘lends out money gratis, and 


_ brings down : 
The rate of usance here with us in 
Venice.’’ 


_ He stands out for the utmost rigor of 


the law, claims the forfeiture, and will 


_ accept nothing but his pound of flesh. 


Bassanio makes the mistake of supposing 
that he had no other way of meeting the 
Jew’s demand than to call upon the 
judge for once ‘to alter the law, or wrest 
it to his authority. To this appeal the 
judge (almost in the very 
guage the king’s speech in the Star 
Chamber): 


Por, 


There is no power in Venice 


Can alter a decree established: 


"Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an error, by the same ex- 
ample, 

Will rush into the State.”’ 


The court could not wrest the law to 


its authority. The distinction here is 
very nice. Exactly stated, the true doc- 


trine is, that a court of equity never 
alters, wrests, or contradicts the positive 


law, but may interfere upon the circum- 


stances @f the case, acting upon general 
principles of justice and good conscience, 
to prevent the strict law, moving in rig- 
orous forms, from being made an instru- 
ment of fraud and injustice, contrary to 
the real intention of the law itself. The 
young doctor was evidently acting upon 
these principles. He might indeed have 
disposed of the case at once upon the 
equity for relief, if the parties had put it 
before. him on that ground. He had not 
yet come to that: Shylock is still insist- 
ing upon the strict ‘aw of the penalty :— 


** Shy. I stand here for law.’’ 


Shylock’sconception of law is only some 


vague subjective hotion of his own as to 
what the law ought to be: evidently, he 
has little knowledge of what it is. It 
appears to have suited the humor of the 
poet (and was agreeable enough to law) 
to consider the case, first, in its strictly 
legal aspects. It was not the business of 
the court to expound all the law of the 
case, before the argument was con- 


then was in England. 


> In what part of your body 


Jain’s mind.”” 


cluded. That would have been out of 


place: there was no time for that. Our 
question is, whether what was said and 
done by the judge was, on the whole, 
consistent with the state of the law as it 
Turning to the 
scene (Act I, Scene 3) where the bond 
was given, we find it clearly shown in 
what manner this unusual compact was 
obtained. The Jew hates Antonio as he 
was a Christian, and still more that he 
had rated him in the Rialto for his 
‘‘usuries but now he proposes to 
accommodate his friend without in- 
3 


4nt. This were a kindness, 
This kindness will I show. 


Go with me to a notary; seal me there — 


Your.single bond; and, in a merry 


If you repay me not on such a day, | 


In such.a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the 
forfeit 


Be nominated for an equal pound | 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and 


taken 

pleaseth me. 

“Ant. Content, in faith: I'll seal to 
such a bond, 


And say there is much kindness in the 


‘The exact purpose is thus concealed 
under the pretense of friendship and mer- 
ry sport until the ingenuous merchant is 
fairly entrapped. The fraudulent intent 
becomes more manifest as the drama pru- — 


ceeds, until the proof is complete. Bas- 


sanio is already more than suspicious: — 


Ant. ‘This Hebrew will turn Chris- 
tian: he grows kind. 
Bass. like not fair terms, and a vil- 
Reverting to. the trial, it is te be ob- 

served that the judge, having before re-- 
commended to Shylock the seasoning of 
justice with mercy (in a manner gratui- 
tuosly, for the plaintiff was bound to 
know the law of. his case before he came 
into court with it) to no effect, the inex- — 
orable Jew still standing for judgment . 
on the extreme penalty of his bond, now 
remarks further that the suit was ‘‘of a 
strange nature ;” yet that ‘‘ Venetian law 


| cannot impugn’’ a plaintiff for going on | 


with his case in his own way, if he be 
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determined to do so. ‘Then looking over 


the bond and seeing that the day of pay- 
ment was past, the judge observes (as 
matter of strict law) that — 


A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’ s heart.’’ 


Such was the tenor of the forfeited le- 


gal penalty: so much ap on the | 
face of the instrument. But the judge 
still warns him— 

‘Por... Be merciful: 


- Take thrice thy money : bid me tear the 
‘bond.”’ 


Shylock arrogantly assumes that he has 
a legal right to the penalty as named and 
as he conceives it, and calls for judgment. 
‘Shy. 
Whereof you area well-deserving pillar, 
_ Proceed to judgment. By my soul, I 
swear 
There is no power in the tongue ‘of man 


To alterme. I stay here on my bond.’’ 


‘The hearing 1s now at an end, and 
the court proceeds to give judgment. 
As yet nothing has been decided, much 
less that Shylock has an absolute right to 
the penalty of his bond. | 


‘‘ Por. Why then thus it is;’ 


and first, the defendant is directed to 
prepare his bosom for the knife— 


‘‘ Por . For the intent and purpose of 

_» the law 

Hath full relation to the penalty. 

Which here appeareth due upon the 
bond.”’ 


The impatient Jew interrupts the 


court;:-- .. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : 
So says the ‘bond, —doth it «not, noble 
‘judge? 

Nearest his heart those are the very 
words.” 


_ He insists on the very letter. On the 

point of law, the first question for the 
court here is, whether the penalty can be 
legally enforced. 


the law must Mg him his pound of flesh 
and even the life of his victitn, if that 


must follow, and he has his balance ready 
He imagines that he will 


to weigh it. 


this bond is forfeit, 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim | 


I charge you by the law, | 


In the fierceness of his © 
hate, Shylock has not dreamed but that. 


have a right to cut away until he wits an 
‘‘equal pound,’’ no matter how much 
more or less. The court suggests that he 
had better have a surgeon ready, 


‘*To stop his’ wounds, lest he should 
bleed to death. 


‘: Shy. It is not so nominated .in the 
_ bond. 
‘‘Por. It is not so express’d, but 


what of that?’’ 
Evidently Shylock was not a lawyer, 


but the poet was skillful enough to know 
that there are many legal incidents that 


are not usually expressed in the instrument 
The suggestion of the judge is not ex- 
actly that the pound of flesh shall con- 
tain no blood, but that blood may flow 


from the wound, and death follow as a 


necessary consequente. The German 
professor seems to think that this conse- 
quence was also involved in the legal 
right to the penalty as named. As a mat- 
ter of common acceptation, or of physical 
science, or of metaphysical logic, this 
might be true enough, but in contempla- 
tion of law it is quite otherwise. The 


law is not a science, nor a metaphysics, 


but a jurisprudence. It goes upon prac- 
tical rules that may be wisely applied to 
actual human affairs. It ‘regards nei- 
ther common vagueness nor metaphys- 
ical extremes of nicety. If it had been 
once determined that such was the legal 
right, then the conclusion might be just ; 
but it has not been so determined. It is 
the very question under consideration. 

The parties here appeared in person, 
as the practice was in ancient times. 
They had no counsel, learned in the 
law, to speak for them; and when, at 
this stage of the proceeding, they and 
their friends are allowed to interpose, 
they break out in a sort of chorus of pa- 
thetic eloquence. The Christian hus- 
bands are willing to send their wives to 
heaven to 


««Entreat some to change. this 
currish Jew.” 


But the Jew is none tie less itsinorelie 


that he has a daughter married to a 
Christian husband. Here it is to be re- — 
membered that we are not really in a 


court of justice, but in a theatre, where =~ 


eloquence and pathos are necessary for — 
dramatic effect on the audience. Shy- 
lock begins to think they ‘‘trifle — | 


| 
» 
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and prays the court to ‘‘pursue sen 

tence.” 

The judge continues ;— | 

‘‘ Por. A pound of that same mer- 
chant’s flesh is thine: _ 


The court awards it, and the law doth 


give it. | 
‘*Shy. Most rightful judge! 
“Por. And you must cut this flesh 
from off his breast : 
The law allows it, and the court 
awards it. 
‘«Shy. Most learned judge!—a sen 
tence! come, prepare !”’ 


At this point Prof. Ihering falls into 
the same mistake that Shylock himselt 
did of interrupting the court upon a pre- 
sumption that the whole case was now 


decided. Shylock. brandishes his knife: 


‘‘not a word more could be said,” says 
the learned professor. 


' “Por. Tarry a little: there is some- 


thing else.— - 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of 
blood : | 


The words expressly are a pound of 
flesh: pate 


‘Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound 


of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands 
and goods 
Are by the laws of Venice confiscate — 
Unto the State of Venice. * * 
‘*Shy. Is that the law? 
Por. Thyself shalt see the act: 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d, 


Thou shalt have justice, more than thou_ 


desirest.”’ 
_ The story of the pound of flesh seems 


to have been taken from the ‘‘I) Pecorone 


of Ser Giovanni Florentino, (1378- 
1400), though it appears that Miss Toul- 
min Smith of London has recently dis- 
covered a similar story in an English 


_ poem of the 13th century. There was 


no English translation of Giovanni,.says 
Hazlitt, until 1755. In the original Ital- 
lan there is not a word about mercy, or 
the strict law. There is no hint of any 
distinction between law and equity: none 
existed in Italy at that day. The Eng- 
lish translation borrows from this very 
play a number of English phrases, for 
which there are no corresponding words 


_ im the Italian; such as ‘‘strictly adminis- 


‘nullity an 


tered’’ and ‘‘but says expressly.’ The 
Italian reads thus: ‘‘Because your bond | 
makes no mention of the shedding of 
blood, but only says that you may take 
a pound of flesh, and does not say either” 
more or less."’ But this ‘‘tyoung Doctor 
of Laws’’ is so well posted on English 
law phrases that he takes care to say, | 
The words expressly are.” 


That the author of these plays was fa- 
miliar with Italian literature, is evident 
in the fact that so many of them are 
founded upon tales borrowed from Ital- 
ian sources. The learning of Italy, 
next to the classical, was chiefly in 
vogue at that day, and as far north as 
London, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Bandello, 
Cinthio, and many more, furnished a 
common storehouse of romantic material 
for novelists and poets. This play, the 


‘Othello, the two Gentlemen of Verona, 


and the Taming of the Shrew, especially, 
display an intimate acquaintance with 
Italian names, places, tales, manners and 
history. The prototype of Christopher 
Sly (the drunken tinker) and his waking 
dream may be found in the ‘‘I] Grasso 
Legnaiuolo (the Fat Woodcarver) of an 
anonymous Florentine novelist of the 
fifteenth century. Whatever may have — 
been the extent of William Shakespeare’s 
learning, it is quite certain that Francis 
Bacon was familiar with the literature of 
Italy. More than a dozen Italian au- — 
thors are referred to in his ‘‘ Advance- 
ment’’ alone; and the opinion of Sly’s 
page thata play was ‘‘a kind of history 


might suggest that Bacon had been his 


instructor. 


By the law of England, if the cutting 
of a pound of flesh would be against law, 
or would necessarily be also a criminal 
offense, the penalty of the bond would 
be void as stipulating for the doing of a 
thing contrary to law, or = pub- 
lic policy; or if the cutting of a pound of 


flesh, without blood and life going with 


it, were a thing impossible to be done, 
and were known on both sides to be so, 
(as must have been the case here), the 
stipulated peoabs would be treated as a 
‘fas never intended by the 
partion themselves to have any validity.” — 
The old Roman law of the Twelve Ta-. 
bles gave the creditor a right to take the 
life of his debtor: he might cut him all 


* 


| to pieces, if he pleased. Under that 


‘ 
t 
i 
. 
| 
: 
Sy 
‘ 


reason, 


law, the size of the piece the creditor 
might cut would be left to his own free 
choice, regardless of consequences. The 
story came.down from very. early times. 

Mr. Conway, in his ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” 

traces it back to the Buddhistic myths of 
ancient India. . But long before the time 


of Shakespeare, the law had changed as 


well for Venice as for England. Shy- 
lock is represented as entirely ignorant 
of the laws of the country in which he 
lived. He is indeed the mythical Jew of 
the Middle Ages; and his ideas about 
law are those of the barbarous times. 
He had deliberately contrived this bond 
for the very purpose of entrapping his 
hated enemy. A stipulation so. obtained 
would be held void as such in any Eng- 
lish court, on the ground of fraud, when 
the proof should be made clear. . His 
house had been troubled with a rat,’? 


and it is simply the humor of his will . 


oe he thinks no man may question), 
if 


‘+ be pleased to give ten thousand 
ducats 
To have it banec 


Without legal he upon 
his own subjective notions of what the 
law ought to be. 


Lord Coke says, ‘‘it is not every man’s 
but the artificial reason of a 
man well instructed in the wisdom of 
the law.’’ Of this kind of law the Jew 
of the popular mind, in that age, had 
little conception ; but we are not to infer 
that the poet was equally ignorant of the 
laws of his own time and country. . The 
court admits that the bond is forfeited, 


and that the penalty of a pound of flesh, 
but nothing more, is due by strict law. - 


By the old rule of the common law (and 
if there were net more in the case), 
this might be so. It is true that the 


court might have decided at once that. 


the penalty was void as against law, or 
against the policy of the law; but it 
seems: to. have suited the humor of the 
poet, or the purpose of the drama, to 
take the presumptuous Jew through a 
complete course of legal dialectics. It 
may fairly be inferred that the judge, in 


delivering judgment, is endeavouring to 


make the hard-hearted: Shylock himself 


See the:utter ‘impossibility, illegality, in- 
Aquity and of his claim. He 


It is sometimes said — 
that the law is a " code of reason ; but . 


_ poor Jew to the extreme verge o 


to demonstrate the impgssible | 
nature of the contract which the parties 


have inconsiderately made for themselves, 


by showing that the literal execution of “ 


it, besides consummating a fraud, must 
necessarily involve a crime. Shylock 
now begiis to realize that he cannot 
have his penalty as he had conceived it, 
without making himself amenable to the 
criminal law, and -he is ready to take 
‘*thrice’’ his money and d The 
court declares that he shall have nothing 
but the penalty :— 


_ ‘Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut 


off the flesh. 


Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, 


nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh : 
more, 
O» less, than a just pound,—be it so 
much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the sub- 
Stance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 


if thou tak’ st 


| Of one poor scruple,—if the scale do 


turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, 

Thou diest, and all thy goon are confis- 
cate.’ 


Here the poet seems to enti the sober 
maxims of the law to follow the points 
and even the very words of the Italian 
tale, and becomes himself quite meta- 
physical; or it suits his humor toadd a 
climax of stage eloquence.. It certainly 
looks like a willingness to ex the 
his en- 
durance. Shylock has claimed the strict 
law and ‘‘the very words’’ of his bond. 
He has pushed the rigor of his demand 
to the sharpest edge; and though already 
self-convicted of such fraud as leaves 
him: no standing in a court of justice, 
and of such an offense as works a for- 
feiture of his goods and life, his stub- 
bornness does not. yield. Our learned 
professor seems to think that the court 
had nothing to-do with all this: the 
bond should have been declared void at 
once ‘*as contrary to good muorals.’’. If 
this would be so by German law, it cer- 


tainly would not be exactly so by the 


law of England. It is only the penalty, 
not necessarily the bond itself, that 
would be held void in an English court, 
the penalty being an independent stipu- 
lation and, in a case like this, not strictly 


. 
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as immoral (ex furpi causa), but as illegal 


(contra leges), or-as:against public policy 


(ex dolo malo), or as simply impossible 
of execution. When the defendant 
asked to be relieved against the penalty 
on the ground of equity, he had to 


tender the money due on the bond: 


when the plaintiff insisted upon his pen- 
alty, not legality and the possi- 
bility of it, but his own evil purpose in 


_ obtaining it, came in question. His 


vwn iniquity might preclude all remedy 


for him: the law would simply leave 


him to lose his money, without its aid. 
In this respect,-the defendant as the 
party imposed on and oppressed in his 
need is not regarded by the law as 
equally culpable, though he agreed to the 
obnoxious ‘penalty: he does not stand 7” 
pari deicto. Only by some misconcep- 
tion of the meaning and scope of the 
play, or by overlooking the peculiar jur- 
isprudence of the poet’s own country, 
and interrupting the judge in the midst 
of his judgment, could any jurist reas- 


onably come to the conclusion, that a 


decision had been made, and then subse- 


quently annulled. In one sense, indeed, — 


(that of the old Roman law) there 
might be no impossibility in executing 
this penalty, physical or metaphysical: 


he might easily cut a pound of flesh, — 
even if blood and life did go with. it. | 
But-in the sense. of our English law, 
legal impossibility of this kind is as abso- | 
lute in @ court.of justice as any physical _ 
fact .or necessity in the sphere of mater- | 
ial. nature. In :a fair construction, it 


maybe said that the court grants that 


the strict law would. award the penalty 


as named, if nothing more than its 
literal. terms were to be considered. 
Those terms are a pound of flesh, and 


neither more nor less. The shedding of | 
blood, or the loss of life, as a physical 


consequence of the cutting of it, and 
the evi! intention and deceit. of the 
plaintiff in. violation of pnblic policy 
and the criminal statute, as legal inci- 
dents, still remain for. consideration. 
And here it is to be remembered that we 
are not in an actual court, but in a 
theatre, and that the dramatic purpose 
carries the: poet beyond the pale of the 
civil law proper,:and lifts him into the 


_ higher sphere of the ideal and moral law 
of the universal stage, where the Nem-— 


esis of correction may very well precede 


pardon, restitution, and the seasoning 
of justice with mercy, even for an er- 


ring Jew. 
: Shylock is now willing to accept what | 


equity might have given him, if he had 
put his case on that gnound when the 
tender was made, but that relief is now 

_* Por. Why he hath refused it in 


court. 
: «« Shy. Shall I not have barely my 


the forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shy. 
of it, 
stay no longer question.” 
_ Fully realizing, at last, his true posi. 
tion under the law, he turns to depart, 
in a high state of ‘‘wounded feeling” 
(no doubt) of legal right denied, as 
he had conceived that right; not so 
much on that account, however, or 
for the loss of the money, as_be- 
cause he has failed of his extreme ven- 


5 Thou shalt have nothing but 


Why then, the Devil give him 


i 


geance against the merchant. But the — 


court is not yet done with his case-— 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 

Shylock has never imagined that ‘such 


an attempt as he had been contriving 


against the life of Antonio would, by the 
laws of Venice, be a crime punishable 
with death and confiscation. He is now 


condemned for that offense. It is not | 
merely a fraud that he has been perpetra- 


ting, or an act of evil intention which is 
against lic policy, but an attempt 
upon the life of his victim: - 


Por, For it appears by manifest 
Proceedi 


That, indirectly, and directly too, __. 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 


Of the defendant.’’ 


Under the statute the confiscation of 
all his goods would of itself alone pre- — 


clude all equity for the recovery of the 
principal of the bond, even if the mere 
fraud, or the evil intention in obtaining 
the penalty would not; and his life now 
‘‘lies in the mercy of the Duke.’’ . 


Where the poet found the Act, which 
made such an attempt as this was, upon . 


the life’ of a citizen a capital offense, 


Tarry, Jew; 


ives 
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must be left to in. 
Venice, but we may more shan half sus- 
pect that he invented it for dramatic pur- 
poses. By means of it, the denouement 
is worked out, and with the help of the 
Duke’s mercy and the consent of the 
merchant, . Shylock’s. life is spared on 
condition of his becoming a Christian, 
and one half of his property is given im- 
mediately, and the other half upon his 
decease, together with all he shall die 
possessed of (whereof a ‘‘deed of gift” 
is to be ‘‘recorded here in court’’) to 
Lorenzo and his daughter; on the whole 
a pretty fair. seasoning of justice with 
mercy. 

As bearing upon the ethical justice of 
this final disposition of the case, it is in- 
teresting to observe that a similar case 
once came before Pope Sixtus V., as re- 
lated by Mr. Conway. A Jew named 
Ceneda had forfeited a pound of his flesh 
to a Christian merchant an a wager. 
The Pope’s judgment was, that the 
Christian must. pay two thousand seudi 
into his treasury for attempting man- 
slaughter, and that the Jew should pay an 
equal sum for having hazarded his life, 
that being a taxable property belonging 
to the Pope. . This may have been such 
a wager as would be against public policy, 
and in respect of which the parties might 
justly be considered as standing im pari 
delticto. . 

It would thus seem clear that the play 
. Was written in view of the English law. 
There is, indeed, in the long dialogue, 
some ap of banter for dramatic 
effect; but a strong basis of sound law 
underlies. it Professor Ihering 
would seem to have incautiously assumed 
that the law of the play was that of Ger- 
Many, or some country where none but 
the strict or positive law existed. Under 
such a system of law, if the strictly legal 


right were once determined, and the 


winning party were not allowed to 


_ have the fruits of the decision, it might | 


very well be said that.injustice would be 


done him. But here, according to Eng- 
lish justice, many points were properly to | 
be considered—the precise scope of the . 
forfeited penalty itself, the possibility of | 


enforcing. it, the legal aspects which 
might make it void as against law, or 
against public policy, the fraud in ob- 


taining it, the equity for relief against it, — 
if ever so valid at law (for the Duke's | 


court had full jurisdictio and finally, 
the criminal character of the transaction — 
on the part of the Jew. The legal dia- 
lectic of the’ judge:runs through this 
whole gamut. The decision of one point 
does not always determine the case. 
Certainly, upon this showing of the play, 
no English jurist could well say, that the 
decision had been once made, and then 
annulled or evaded, or that ‘the Jew was 
denied his legal rights. | 
\It is true enough that concrete law, or 
the legal right of the citizen, as given by 
the constitution of civil governments 
under which he lives, becomes an essen- 
tial part and condition of his civil lib- 
erties; and a proper sense of this truth 
may very well be said to lift him above 
the earth and the mere necessities upon 
it into an ideal realm, which is none the 
less ideal that it 1s also real. The doc- 
trine is excellent, but the case of Shy- 
lock, properly understood, .is not, in all 
respects, well chosen to illustrate it. 
| Shylock may have thought, or assumed, 
that in what he claimed there was ques- 
tion, not only of his person, but of the 
law itself. While believing that his legal 
rights were denied him, his ideal sense 
of concrete law may truly be said to 
have grown to ‘‘ giant dimensions,’’ and 
it is scarcely possible to withhold all 
sympathy from the Jew in the tragic 
elements of his faith and his fate. We 
may certainly give the poet credit for 


| high imaginative power in portraying 


the firmness of conviction and the lofty 
pathos of a man, who conceives himself 
to be the ideal representative of the 
worth and majesty of the law. - But he 
cannot concede to-the learned professor 
that it was in fact ‘‘no longer the Jew 
demanding his pound of flesh,’’ nor 
that ‘‘really the law of Venice was. 
knocking at the door of justice’’ in his 
behalf. His fate became tragic, not ex- 
actly because he had faith in the law, but 
rather because he had erroneously con- 
ceived that the law would minister to his 
extreme hatred and revenge; and we 
think it an entire mistake to suppose that 
he was taught by the judge that he was 
only*‘the despised medieval Jew, to whom 
justice is done by defrauding him.’’ We 
rather incline to believe that these erro- 
neous impressions do injustice to the 
learned Bellario, the young doctor, and 
the poet himself. And, on the whole, 
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we have a strong conviction tbat the im- 
aginary Jew of the middle ages (as the 
mythical type of him had become fixed 


in the popular mind of that age), not 


merely as Jew, but as another name for 
the unconscionable usurer and soulless 
money getter of all sects and ages, really 


got his deserts from first to last at the. 


hands of both judge and poet, and that 
the ideal judge intended to teach the 


_ ideal Jew that there was in the poet’s 


Venice both law ahd ‘equity, that strict 
law was not always justice, and. that it 
was better for all men to season justice 
with mercy than to contrive a wicked 


‘fraud, in a relentless spirit of revenge, 


against an unsuspecting debtor, under 
pretense of kindness and under cover of 
getting a security, but really intending to 
take his life under color of law, but con- 
trary to law, justice and 
Duke said;— ° 


stony an ‘inhuman 
wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
rom any dram of mercy.” 


> 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF UTAH. 


It is widely understood, and exten- 


| sively accepted as 4 truism, that where | - 


the tredsure is, there the heart is also. 
Humanity is so constituted, ‘that its 
tendency to concentrate interest upon 
the protection of that which fosters its 
welfare, and increases its influence, is 
almost as uniform in its obedience to 
this law of affinity, as is the attraction of 


gravitation, which we always recognize | 


in mechanical construction. 

It would be supererogatory to explain 
the origin, or to rehearse the history of 
its growth, which is coeval with the ex- 
istence of the human race, and while 
theorists look for the establishment of a 
universal Utopia, the date of its antici- 
pated inception, is one in which the 
present generation can have but little 
concern, 

_ This important constituent of human- 
ity is the great centre, around which all 
supplemental elements revolve, and from 
which all human actions receive their 


‘impulse. 
It requires but a cursory study of hu- | 
man nature to discover that the great | 


| controlling influence therein is self-inter- 


est, that as the cares of business with | 
their added responsibilities increase, 


the desire and determination to foster 


the accumulated results strengthen, and | 
eventually evolve a power, which, judic- 
iously exercised, may control the universe. 
In business transactions, this in- 
gredient in the composition of human 
beings, is recognized and provided for, 
hence the growth of partnerships, joint- 
stock associations, consolidations, and 
co-operative institutions; the underlying 
idea of all of which is, the recognition 
of the strength of united interest of pos- 
sessors, which makes them co-owners and 
consequently co-protectors. 
‘Busmess men understand better than 
any superficialists will ever realize, the — 
vast inequality between the mere hire- 
ling, and one whose interests are strength- 
ened by a deep and ever-increasing anx- — 
iety and tenacity of purpose, to widen, 


| solidify and perpetuate the growth of an 


enterprise whose success is the reward of _ 
well-considered and long-continued ‘ef- 
made by people who rate 
their tT so as to exactly correspond 
with their periodical stipend. 

That the truth of this is recognized in 


the ordinary affairs of business life, none 


will deny. | 

‘That it should be taken advantage “of 
in the political relations of the people, 
seems equally clear. 

“Among the many attempts to adjust 
the affairs of the Territory of Utah, the 
idea’ of selecting a competent business 
man of her people, one whose interests 
were closely and extensively interwoven 
with her material and political weal, and 


investing him with gubernatorial author- 


ity, has never been utilized by the chief 
executive of the United States. — 
‘Phat this idea is worthy of much 
thought, caneasily be demonstrated. — 
The situation here is different to 
that of any State or Territory in the 
Union, and as a natural consequence, a 
resident of any other section knows little 


| of the real necessities of Utah. 


‘He is necessarily unacquainted with 
the ‘peculiar workings of her. govern- 


mental machinery, and no. matter how 
| much he may have read about Utah and 


her peculiarities, he usually has a wrong 


impression in regard to vital issues. A 
governor of this character has to — 
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upon the advice of a Sollowing of older 
residents, who affect to be studying the 
welfare of the Territory, but too often 
they are plotting for personal gain, so. 
that the real interests are frequently over- 
looked or purposely avoided, for reasons 
which never should have been enter- 
tained. 

No matter how well fitted aman might 


be for the executive department of | 


his own State, that does not by any 
means fit him to fill the position of Gov- 
ernor of Utah. The trouble has been in 
some instances, that Utah has been com- 


pelled to accept men, who were sent | 


_ here simply because they were in the way 
of some one who was selected for ad- 
vancement, and being. pleased to get rid 
of them, their neighbors supposed Utah 
would be honored by the acquisition. 

These incompetent representatives of 
the nation, have been the cause of much 
difficulty in the Territory, and now as 


the natural outgrowth of their united 


blunders. aud misrepresentations, the 
_ Ration is asked to disorganize the Terri- 
torial government, and establish instead, 
a commission, which from its very nature 
must work er injury than has been 
inflicted through the unfitness of men 
sent to discharge the duties of governor. 

- Because of the peculiar situation, the 


_ great need of Utah is an executive, with 


an understanding fitted to the task. The 
importance’of a thorough knowledge of 
Utah: affairs, cannot be over-estimated, 
_ in considering the qualifications of one 
selected to advise with the Legislature, 


and to annul their enactments, when it 


necessary. 
- The recommendations made in guber- 
natorial messages, addressed to the Utah 
Legislature, have provoked the risibili- 
ties of hundreds of well-informed men, 
who have been puzzled to understand 
their application; and pained when un- 
able to defend them against intelligent 
criticism. 
_ Such exhibitions of incompetency are 
not calculated to impress the people with 

admiration for the superior intelligence of 
the nation, which these men presume to 
represent, and-with which the Legisla- 
ture are always insultingly assured they 

are in no sense in sympathy. _ 

' "Fhe blissful ignorance of the execu- 


tive officer, who, perhaps, in some cases, | 
. does the best he can, coupled with the | 


contempt which he too often inspires in 


the minds of his so-called co-workers, 
by his strictly partizan, and often very 


undignified conduct, bring about a state 


of feeling and affairs much to be de- 


_ plored. 


Because of this situation, must we an- 


-_nihilate the Legislature, declare the Gov- 
ernorship vacant, and instead, institute a 
Commission, which, when it had served 


its purpose, whatever that may be, 
would be as difficult to eradicate as it is 
now to establish its necessity? 


There is a remedy for the defects 


in the Governorship, and the faults of 
the Legislature can also be reached, with- 


out producing chaos, as proposed by 


some radical ones who hesitate to make 


no experiment at the expense of other © 
people. 

As a means of bringing about better 
results than those arising from the pres- 


ent method of selecting governors from 


distant States, we desire to ask the favor- 
able consideration of the proposition to 


select men from among the people of 


Utah. 
We feel confident that good will fol- 


_low the appointment of local gentlemen, 


to administer local affairs. It will in- 
spire the residents of this Territory with 
confidence that their interests will be 
duly and intelligently considered, and 
that there will be no unwarranted inter. 
ference, in matters pertaining to affairs 


entirely out of the range of the duties of 


the executive. It will be a guaranty of 
good faith, that the act of the Governor 
must affect his own interest as well as 
that of his constituents,whether for good ~ 
good or evil. | 


There is little confidence reposed in 
one, who has no interest in this section 
beyond that of mere salary which he may 
exact, whether he attend to his duties or 
almost entirely neglect them. 


‘lhere are men in this community 
whose honesty and competency are un- 
excelled by those of any man who may 
be selected as Governor from any State 
in the Union, and besides, they possess 
experience, knowledge of the situation, 
and personal influence, so much in excess 
of any one who might be sent here, that 
comparisons are unnecessary. 

Let us, for instance, recite briefly the 
merits of one gentleman of Salt Lake 
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City, whose. especially fit 


him for the Governorship. 


He is a gentleman who came here in 
the early history of Utah, and by dint 
of energy and perseverance, coupled 
with an indomitable will, soon made his 
influence felt in social and commercial 
circles, to such an extent that his name 


became a household word throughout the | 


Territory. His reputation for reliability 
and his thoroughly independent man- 
hood marked him as a superior citizen 
ong since, although he is a compara- 
tivel young sg in the very prime of 
ectual and commercial strength. 


His acquaintance with the affairs of 


the Territory has given him a clear un- 


_ derstanding of all its issues. 


His large heart and strong bastions 
brain have prevented his descending to 
bigotry, and held him on a plane entirely 
free from any desire of personal revenge, 
for any real or supposed injuries which 
the peculiarities of the people of Utah 
may have at times. inflicted upon him. 
He is, and long has been, conservative ; 
but ever yincompromising in his hope 
and desire to bring about such changes 
as his experience has shown him to be 


necessary. 


His name is a guaranty of solidity, in 


| America and the world. As his experi- 
ence extends and his opportunities in- 


crease, he will advance nearer. to that 


standard of greatness so universally de- 


sired but so seldom attained. 

He is a gentleman who has, by right, 
the confidence of all parties, ‘who long 
have regarded him as a man reserved by 
nature for something much beyond the 
lot of common men. 
seems to suggest the possibility of his 
having been retained for the governor- 
ship of Utah, which certainly, at no time 
in her history, ever needed more the in- 
fluence of wise counsel, deliberate yet 


prompt, and thoroughly. reliable states- | 


manship—which this gentleman possesses 
in a marked degree—as may be readily 
understood by his general characteristics. 

Standing at the head of the great firm 
which he represents, with a record such 
as few men have; with an experience in 
Utah affairs superior to almost any one; 
with large commercial influence un- 
tainted with even the breath of suspicion, 
conservative, prompt, clear-headed and 
niceties there is no man in the United 


The situation | 


the p ition. 


is name has been mentioned years 
ago, among the few men specially 


marked out as the natural leaders of our 
young and thriving commonwealth, but 
at this juncture his name comes with the: : 
force of a revelation. 
Alike with the Mormons and the Gen- 


: tiles, his name will prove a talisman. 


His presence in the field will encourage 
the political hosts to deeds of bravery — 
in. the imtellectual arena, which only 

superior leadership ever inspires. His — 
name and presence will be the terror of | 
the trickster and the unprincipled and ~ 


soulless conspirator against the public 


weal, 
exemiplary. 


His strong, clear and thoroughly — 
independence, will prove in- 


| vincible in the struggle for advancement, 
| for the honor of our Territory, and, — 


| when we are anally prepared, for State- 


hood. | 
We ‘alee great pleasure in nominating 
Joseph R. Walker, Esq., of the 
comimercial - house. of Walker Brothers; 


as the next Governor of Utah, and com- 


mend him to the favorable consideration 


of President Arthur and Congress. 


Tue Eartsy as an Hisrorian.—The 


liest account we have of the tribes | 


at inhabited northern and central Eu- 
rope do not extend back two thousand © 
years; but late discoveries naw in the 
lakes. of Switzerland,.and the bogs and 
sandhills of Denmark have taught us. 
about as much in relation’ to the people 
who inhabited those regions in far more 
remote times, as we know of the nations — 
encountered by Julius Come; in his career — 
of conquest. | 

example, there can be no doubt 
that. the aborigines of Switzerland, in 


order. to protect themselves against wild 


beasts, constructed their rude dwellings — 
on piles driven into the shallow parts of — 
the lake... It is evident from the.imple- | 
ments found among the dedris of. these — 
amphibious. settlements that they were 
originilly tenanted by a race who had 
no knowledge of metals. . This people. 
were conquered by a superior race, pos- 
sessing weapons of bronze, who .were 
in turn overcome by a still more intelli- 
gent race, ing weapons of. Sais 


and known as the Helvetii... 
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THE UTAH LEGISLATU RE. 


“WITH PERSONAL SKETCHES | OF THE MEMBERS. 


_ writers on Utah: have affirmed that. our 
Territory has been, and still is, under a 
strict. and. most thorough ecclesiastical 
rule. The Utah Legislature for instance, is 
supposed to be an absolute type of Mor- 
‘mon theocracy: The idea most clearly 
defined .of our commonwealth, both in 
the American and European ‘mind, is 
that Utah is. governed in some sort of a 
way by a system of revelation, and that 
the Presitiedt of the Mormon Church is 
the oracle .of,all legislation. Not only 
have such views of Utah and her com- 
‘monwealth been. wide . spread by the 
- great journalists of America and Europe, 
but such are found alse even in the best 
Encyclopedias. Moreover Congress de- 
voutly believes; or at least affects the 
belief, that Utah is under such most 
complete and system of political 
_ theocracy; thatthe Legislature is en- 
_ tirely subsetvient to a. ruling order of 
priesthood,: and that there is not as 
muchas one member of the House or 
Council. who represents the American 
idea of government... Hence, we have 
bills to: repeal the Organic Act of our 
Tersitory,: propositions to wipe out the 
Legislative enactments of the last thirty- 
two years, bills to disfranchise ; and at 
length .the crownin 
to sweep — the 
gether; and 
States Commission. 


tah Legislature alto- 


measure. is devised . 


replace it with a United © 
In view of this. 


‘measure, let the ‘historian present an | 


honest page of the history of our Terri- 


tory .and its Legislature, that Congress 
and the country. may better understand | 


our governmental record; and this done, 

we will. present’ number of personal 
_ sketches of the men who constitute the 

present Legislative Assembly of Utah. 


tains, were.. under . Apostolic 
elders who.came westward with them, or 

quickly followed: in their track, were the 
veritable founders of Utah and her cities. 


in our history, Mormon apostles and 


Mormon elders. Upon:this point we all 
But they were also colonists, 
and the colonists too of Utah. This is 
the part of the historical view which has 
not been sufficiently emphasized by 
members of Congress. They have 
merely been contemplated as quorums of 
Mormon. priesthood engaged in the work 
of constructing their peculiar hierarchy. 


| This view is very inadequate, and itis 
_one which, by and bye, will not be 


deemed worthy the history of this 
remarkable people known as Mormons. 
Here then in Utah the Mormons had 
gathered. They were the whole people. 
A commonwealth had to be constructed 
for them. There was no other people 
here to construct that commonwealth 
but themselves. Naturally and consist- 
ently it. was evolved to fit them and. their 
needs and conditions: . Brigham Young 
was appointed Governor of the Territory 
by President Fillmore, with the well.con- 
sidered approval of Congress. Captain 
Lieut. Gunnison, Col. Steptoe 
and t nited States officers generally 
who. first came to Utah all maintained 
that Brigham Young was a proper Gov- 
ernor, and the only one that the Federal 
Government could consistently have ap- | 
pointed. in those early days, and this be- 
cause of his character as the leader of a 


colony of American citizens, and his 


being. the veritable founder of this 
Territory. Very cpnsistently also the _ 
leaders of this Mormon colony—apostles, 
bishops. and elders—became the mem- 


bers of the Legislature; but they were 
| such in virtue of being the chief colu- 


nizers and the founders of cities. In- 
deed the parent government, in appoint- 


| ing Brigham Young Governor of Utah, 
 Searcely: need we tell the reader. that | 
the ,band..of. Mormon Pioneers, who, in 
the vanguard of American 
gration: westward to the Rocky Moun- 
captains. | 
These apostles and the thousands. of 


in a sense ordained just such a Legis- 
lature for the time being, at least. 


Moreover, they were the only men capable 

of constructing a commonwealth for the 
people. 
soundest brains; they represented ‘the 
| most potent wills; in fine they were the 


‘They comprised the best and 


chief executive ‘characters of the com- 


munity. _ The plain truth is that whether — 


they had been elected to the. Legislature 
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of not, these men ruled Utah 


were the real executive and legislative © 1 


head-part of the community. So say 


what we may of Utah to-day, this exact | | 
fitness of the past remains as sound and > 


proper as were the govermental parts of © 

any state in the Union during its incho- 

ate formation. 

_ | Again as touching the laws and legis- 
lation -of: this Territory, it is but the 
commonest 

could have 


& well as that legislative work performed | 


"by these pioneers and founders of Utah. 


Indeed we make bold to-say that, if this 


_ question were made the whole subject of | 
controversy on Utah in Congress, nine- | 


tenths of both Houses would so decide. 
‘The adverse line of the controversy 
would. ‘only appear touching ‘Utab: of 


‘Now, it must be confessed that some | 


of the governmental regime ot the 
still and that apostles and 
ops are still found in the Utah _ 
lature; but, like as from the beginnin; 
they represent our Territory as its 
founders and the. actual colonizers of 
this section of the United States. do- 


mains. It may. with strict historical hon- 


 - 4 esty be: affirmed that to-day these men 
in the. House and Council sustain 
— but little of ‘their character as apostles or 
 dishops,-and that ‘they are truly and 
‘properly the representatives of the ma- 
of the of ‘the of this 


we may 
sketches the 

; ure now sitting in the. twenty- 
| “fif ‘session, | 1882. - First, the House of | 

ives, for that is always €s- | 
teemed the most democratic: branch of 
~The: ‘House 1s constituted 
follows: 


MEMBERS: OF THE HOUSE.. 
Blackburn. 
Box: Elder County—Dliver G. 
Cache and Rich Counties —William 
: Preston, William H. Lee. 
Iron and San Juan Counties —Edward 
Dalton. 
County—Edward Partridge. . 
‘Wa 


ice to affirm that nothing | 
n devised, even by Con- | 
gress, to have fitted this. Territory so | 


kee 


| ore the 


and. Kane Counties 


D. 


ty of the people of U Utah. - 


Wasatch and Uintah Counties—Abtam : 
atch. 

Weber County—Lorin Farr, David H. 
Salt Lake, Davis and Morgan Coun-— 


tes—John Henry Smith, Sharp, 
Charles W. Penrose, John Jaques, Hosea 


Stout, Samuel Francis. 


San Pete, Emery and Sevier Coun: 
ties—Camute Peterson, Henry Beal. 
Summit County—Samuel F. Atwood. 
Tooele County—Francis M. Lyman. 

Utah and Juab Counties—Wilson 
Dusenberry, ohn E. Booth, 
Page, Samuel R. Thurman.. 


OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE. 


Francis: Lyman, speaker. 
Arthur Stayner, chief clerk. 


Clerk. 


John Smith, ‘sergeant-at-arms 
Snow, messenger.. 
Griffiths, watchman and 


cary G. Boyle, chaplain. 

F, Wells, minute clerk. 
ilando Pratt, usher. 
But this House is not the a@re- 
ligious assembly. “True the members:are 
God-fearing men, but they have met 
strictly and simply as a legislature. - Not 
a word iseverheard touching the Mor- 
religion or of any religion whatever. 
Territorial business is all that is contem- | 
plated in the-action and speeches of the — 


j members. They are earnest, sober men. 


Not one of them hascome from a saloon, 


‘not one of ‘them has: tasted whiskey to- 


day ; not one came with a cigar in his 
mouth, and there is no | 
on the floor. 

But house withal i is decidedly sug- 


popular assembly ‘of the 
ple’s A ‘stranger 


a would not be'struck with any appearance 


| Of the-ecclesiastical type in the personal 


constitution of the House. Not a man 
| of them looks like a priest; and though 


| woof the members are apostles, there — 
is nothing of the churchman in their 


presence and conduct. The House, in 


fact, is altogether of the secular. type. 
ioneers of Utah ; 
| founders of cities; 
—— the whole of them undoubt- 

the proper representatives ‘of the 


iness men aid 


There | 
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nevcr. was a time when our 
a House so popular and;democratic as the 
present:one.. Whatever might have been 
the case in the past, this House to day is 
certainly not the type of an ecclesiastical 
assembly. Let us, now review the mem- 
bers: in detail sketch 
thear 


_ Francis. Marrion ‘Lyman is the eldest 
son ofthe famous apostle, Amasa Ly- 
_ man, who was. the. ‘Theodore Parker of 


the. Mormon, Church... Like. his father, . 


he is a. man.of fruitful: ideas, of an ad- 
 vanced.and. progressive mind, a man of 
_ a large soul and great independence of 
character: .. He.is. just one of those men 


whom. nature has created. to push the | 


world along and to devise measures for 
the enlargement of the relations between 
mankind. .. There is. nothin of the sec- 
tarian in. his disposition. He. is the re- 
verse. of the. bigot, and too. sound of 
head for.an impulse of fanaticism ever to 
possess-him. ...He-is universalian in the 
constitution. of his. mind. Indeed, 
_ he.comes. from a,branch of family whose 
members were. Universalists, | before 
Amasa. Lyman came. into. the Mormon 
Church. .,He. is, moreover, of the old 
American . stock .of _Lymans—a_ family 
that has, given.some of the most famous 
and. women. to this country.. His 
. grandfather. and: old Lyman ‘Beecher 
were .first cousins; and Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Mrs.. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
were. second. cousins, .to..Amasa Lyman. 
-It.will most likely. be unique news to the 


public to be told that Joseph Smith, the | 


Mormon... Pro ,.Amasa Lyman and 
George. A. Smith were all of ‘‘the 
greatest her that the wor ro- 
duced. Paul stood. upon 

Should brother by this 


passing note become liable to illnatured 


 twitting touching. his Mormon relations, 

can at Jeast reply. that he and_his 
cousins have done. more to expand the 
religious, views..of the world than all the 
rest of the.preachers and church founders 
of the present.century. 

. This:apostolic line: we review ‘would. be 
somewhat outiof- keeping in a sketch of 


naty legislatures, but, notso with the 
for it isa point of 
public interest to: know exactly the con- | 
stituent ‘of the 


House. pertinest aad 
true to affirm that nearly Pall the com- 
mercial and business men of Utah are 
also Mormon Elders; nearly all of our 
railroad men the same, and it may still 
more emphatically be affirmed that the. 
founders of the cities of Utah have 
ranked as elders of this ‘‘strange com- 
munity”- . Even the Walkers, Godbe, 
Lawrence, Shearman, and their entire 
class have been Mormon elders; and the 
salient point of this review is that the 
majority of the members of the present 
House of Representatives aré scarcely less 
of-the secular type of men than those 
who have established the commerce and 
built the railroads of this Territory. 

We think it would be a pertinent ques- 
tion. to ask of members of Congress, 
who are anxious to put our Territory un- 
der the despotic rule of a small quorum 
of United States commissioners, if they 
know anything of the historical fact ‘that — 
these representative Mormons, whom 
they ‘propose to disfranchise, and this 
I ure which they would sweep away 
to set up in its stead a most un-American . 


well as being also the veritable Senders 
of this Territory? This same family of 
Lymans will illustrate the view. We 
quote a few passages from the great gene- 
alogical book of the’ Lymans compiled 
by the Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
‘and published by the 


About the middie of 


orm of a commonwealth, are in very i 
deed the sons of men who were among a 
his and | 
England, tak de froes the ot Bristol, 
d, ta parture port, 2 
3 There were in the same ship, Martha Winthrop, the third 
: tife of John Win:hrop, at that 1ime Governor of New - 
nglanc aad he wife | 
the celebrated apostie of the Massa- : 
chusetts The ship’s passengers consisted of about 
: on ovem | 
e 3 arms, en- 
guns; greater 
of tht want te them and brought 
or sent store of provisions, hogs, be 
geese, partridges, etc. ; we are further 
seen in y Eogiand. On thersth day of November, a 
day of thanksgiving was held in Boston in commemoration 3 
Richard Lyman first became a settler in Charlestown, ag 
. Massachusetts, and with his wife with the church in what 
called Roxbary, under the pastoral care of Elliot, 
the: apostle the ; he became a freeman at the 
General Court, Juae itth, 1635, and on the 1gth of Octo- | 
Charlestown, joining of abont. persons 
a nt one 
who went through the wilderness from Massachusetts into = 
Connecticutt, the object being to form settlements at Wind 4 
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those of the American nation its 
birth, when grand religious Pilgrims © 


wi | from ‘old England—the brothers of 


4 | Cromwell, Hampden and Milton—came 


to this land and were the founders of 
church ‘and state alike. In their life 


work, these fathers formed the two grand _ 


| halves of a nation’s commonwealth; and 


journey through the wilderness to Hart- 
ford. .And following these Mormon 
Pioneers of the West, there were a very 
host of the sons and daughters of the 
Pilgrim and Revolutionary sires.. Thus 
viewed, it is not so. strange after all that 


repeat the history of their progenitors in 
their own lives, and quite understandable 
their marvelous faith that Providence 
never will permit the descendants of the 
Fathers. of this nation to be rooted up 
from America’sdomains. The superficial 
may -not. deem this pertinent review of 


our Legislative body, but it is truly | 


burdened with expositions of the history 
and acts of the men who have set in our 
Legislature and governed Utah for over 
thirty years. It would be wise and j 

that Congress itself should so consider 
the ‘matter, for'so it will be -:considered 
in the future history of America; and, 
while Americans may not approve of the 
- dominance of the church -in ‘the ‘state, 
they may appreciate how a_ manifest 
Providence ‘so exactly cast the eariy 
government .of Utah in-the types of 


‘the whole history of 


| to see 
these founders. of Utah should 20 nearly | 


ness, 


this is also just the plain significance of 
3 tah and especially 
of its Legislature. Let us return now 
to the spéaker of the House himself, in- 
terspersing touches of the life of his 


| both Pioneer and one of the chief pil- 


lars of the original Legislature of this 


Territory. 


Pranic Marrion Lyman was born near 
the town of McComb, McDonough 
County, Illinois, January 12th, 1840. 
His mother was Louisa M. Tanner ; John 
Tanner was her father. The Tanners 
were among the earliest of the Mormons. 
They are numerous and influential in the 
community today. At the time of the 
famous éxodus from Nauvoo, Francis M. 
Lyman was just six years of age. Thus 


| early was he to become a pioneer of a — 


new country. With his parents, he bore 
the arduous journey to Winter Quarters, 
in 1846, in the advance companies of 
which his father was one of the apostolic 


_leaders.“ Early in the spring, his father 
was enrolled in the 144 Pioneers, who 
| were organized under President Brigham _ 


Young to hasten to the Rocky Mountains 
*k a gathering place’ for the com- 
munity, and return the -same year to — 
Council Bluffs for the purpose of direc- 
ting the removal oftheir people. The — 
son, with his mother and the’ rest of the — 
family, remained during that- year at_ 

Winter Quarters. We cannot follow the 


| Pioneers in that marvelous journey, com- 


pared with which that of Richard Ly- 
man and the Pilgrim Fathers, who made 
the journey from “Massachusetts, *‘one 
hundred miles through a trackless wilder- 
| was as nothing, but a personal 
point ot’ two on Aimasa may be given. 
Amasa Lyman was known as one of the 


most courageous and self-reliant of the 


“and ‘he is spoken. of in. 


oodruff’s journals as the ‘* 
hunter’ of their company: . 


brought down many a young buffalo and» 
many’ -fleet-footed antelope ‘to pro- 


3 sor, Hartford and Wethersfield. He was one of the fitst 
P settlers at Hartford. The journey from Massachusetts | 
more one a 
3 their way over mountains, through swamps, | 
j rivers, which were not passab'e but with the greatest diffi 
p those which simple nature afforded them. : They 
ee drove with them one hundred and sixty head of cattle, and 
by the way, subsisted ina great measure on the milk of | [ie 
Fe . cows. Mrs. Hooker was borne through the wilde 
4 ness on the shoulders of the men. The people carrie 
more com were 
sons of ‘had hved in England in honor, 
a . ence and delicacy, and were entire strangers to fatigue and 
Richard Lyman ‘a this journey, suffered greatly in the 
of Hartford, and there is little doubt that he wife, 
Sarah. formed commection with the first church in Hess. 
:), ford, of which ev. Thomas Hooker was pastor. . 
lection. ‘stands, Record 1, 
and followed by an iventory of his 
xf reported to hane begun life in the new world as a man of 
a considerable estate, keeping two servants. 
2 . How like is the foregoing to a page of 
“ the history of that Mormon band of 
: Pioneers who made their marvelous 
: journey to the Rocky Mountains in 
x 1846-7! Among them were quite a 
number of the descendants of the Pil- 
a grim Fathers. and of those who fought 
x in the revolution. of America’s indepen- 
dence.. Two of these were Amasa Ly- | 
i? man, and George A. Smith, son of | 
4 Clarissa Lyman. ‘ Two more were Orson 
x and Parley -Pratt, whose ancestor was , 
with the. Rev. Thomas Hooker ir 
| 
Vision the Camp. 
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 Amasa- with the Pioneers, re- 
turned to Winter Quarters in the fall of 


1847; and in the spring of 1848, they 
vigorously set to work to remove the body 
_ of the community to the mountains. 
This time the son accompanied his 
father; and, though he was then but 
a boy roms Wi years of age, he drove a 
team from Winter Quarters to the Salt 
Lake Valley. The family first located 
between the Cottonwoods on the Lyman 
Survey.. A desire for mental growth isa 
ruling instinct with this family; and so 
young. Francis. Lyman was quickly sent 
from. home.to school at the Old Fort, 
‘during .the winter of 1848-9, until log 
houses and. school houses could be built 
at the settlement on Cottonwood. 

The family remained on the Lyman 
survey until 2851, when Amasa Lyman 


and General Charles C. Rich were alled | 


-- on another pioneer. mission to go to San 
Bernardino,. Southern California, :to pur- 


chase..the San- Bernardino Ranch and 


build .up. a: settlement there. | Francis 
Marrion, went with the family. . He was 
- now eleven years of age. On reaching 
the Cajon Pass the company camped un- 
der the sycamore trees. Here they re- 
mained two months, and during their 
stay a first class school was established 
‘under. the shelter of the sycamores. 
Nothing is more false than the statement 
that the Mormons do not encourage ed- 
ucation.. .Even in the desert, education 
has not: been -neglected by them, and 
to-day ‘Young Mormomdom’’ is the 
best piri soundest educated piece of hu- 
_manity in-all these Pacific States and 

Territories; 

Having country for 


settlement and duly effected the purchase, © 


_ this pioneer company located on the San 
Bernardino Ranch in the fall of 1851. 
Early in "52, young Francis had a most 
severe sickness: Recovering he again 
went to school. In the fall of ’ 52 he ac- 
- companied his father and Charles C. 


Rich to Salt Lake City. He spent that 
winter at school in this city, and was 
present at: the laying of the corner stone | 


of the: Temple in 1853. They returned 
to §an Bernardino, where they remained 


tilh3857, when Lyman and Rich came 


again, to the city, designing to go on a 
mission to England. They were at that 
famous celebration of the twenty-fourth 
of July at Cottonwood, when the news 


arrived that the army was on the road. 
All the missionaries were called home, 
and the San Bernardino settlement, which 
Lyman and Rich founded, was broken 
up. Francis Marrion Lyman was sent 
back to bring on the families. At this 
‘date he married his present wife, Rhoda 
Ann Taylor, November 18, 1857, and 
six days afterwards left her with his 
mother, and came on with a portion of 
the family. He went down again to San 
\ Bernardino, wound up the business and 
came on to Utah, and located temporally 
at Cedar City. His father next organ- | 
ized a company of men with pack mules 
tu explore the country along the Colo- 
radg. Francis M. Lyman was one of 
those explorers, and so was also William - 
H. Shearman. In the fall and winter of 
the same year, young Lyman made a 
journey again into Southern California, 
and another journey there in the spring 
ef 1859. In the fall of ’58, he moved 

to Beaver, and in the summer of ’59, © 
moved to Farmington to take charge of 
his father’s farm, who was going with 
Charles C. Rich to England on a mis. 


| sion. It was at this date that tea Ly- — 
t was 


man commenced a public career. 
in organizing and presiding over a 
‘*Young Men’s Literary Association.’ 
He was at this date nineteen years of 
age. That winter it was decided that he 
should go to England with his father. So 
in the month of March he returned to 
Beaver, went into the canyon, cut green 
logs, hauled them out and built a one 
room log house in which to leave his wife 
_during his mission, but he was possessed 
‘of no supplies to leave her, not even as 
much as a cow or a hundred of flour. 
This case is very illustrative of the expe- 
rience of the young Mormon missiona-— 
ries, whose lives have been devoted to a 
cause. with an ,entire self-sacrifice un- 
known ‘among missionaries of other re- 
ligious bodies. .On the 1st of May, 
1860, Amasa Lyman and his son, Charles 
C. Rich, and others started for England. 
He was gone two vears and a half; he 
travelled for awhile in the London Con- 
ference and afterwards presided over the 
Essex Conference. It was on this mis- 
sion in England that the writer first met — 
him, and was strongly impressed with 
the idea that young Lyman was destined 
to make a representative mark among 


| his . — In the spring of 1863, he 
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was called tn move and settle in Fillmore, 
which was his home till 1877, when he 
_ Was appointed to preside over the Tooele 
stake. While in Millard County he was 
for a number of years prosecuting attor- 
ney ; superintendent of common schools ; 

* county clerkand recorder ; and for awhile 
he was United States assistant assessor 
under Colonel ‘ C. Little, A. L. Chet- 
lain, General John E. Smith, R.  V. 
Morris, and Doctor John P. Taggart. 


felt 
i 


He was lieutenant-colonel of the Paro-— 


wan Military District, Millard County, 


with a commission from Governor | 


Durkee. He was elected to the Leg-- 


islature in 1860, has served four ses- 
sions as member from Millard County, 
‘ and two from Tooele County. 
chairman of the committee on revenue 
_ when the present revenue bill was passed ; 
he sup the 
and was elected speaker ot the House at 
the death of Orson Pratt. He is also an 
apostle as well as a legislator, having, 
with his cousin John Henry Smith, been 
appointed to the quorum of the Twelve 
‘at the reorganization of the first’ presi- 
dency:' He is decidedly the most fit- 


ting speaker that has ever set in our 
House: of Representatives, for he pre- | 
sides with nothing of the authority: of 


an apustie, but simply-asa representative 


of the people, who has: won among ‘his | 


colleagues hig — place.: This 
House, over which 

presides; is full of the 
ment, and in: the 1} 


lar ele- 


and action, it fairly bristles with in- 

t spirited members. The 
fact. is, ‘Young Mormondon’’ has 
taken possession of the House, and 


Francis ‘Marion. ma is one of the 
very best types of “Young Mormondom”’ 


lengthily upon: the speaker and his family. 
This sketch shall be closed with a pas- 
sage from an address delivered by the 
Rev. Lyman Colman, D. D., at the 


He was 


present registration act, | 


Speaker Lyman 
egislative business 


nd reunion some.years ago of the 


yman Family. Hesaid 


From such a family at this our own 
ymans of Utah have come. Indeed 


tian. In these respects there was no— 

ander. man in all America than’ Amasa — 
4yman ; and his eldest son, the ‘present 
speaker of the house, gives fair’ promise 
of proving ‘himself, in the future action 
of this Territory, a fitting représentative 
of hie family 


Joun Henry SMITH. 


tory of Utah and of the Mormon: peo- 


ple, is destined to play a very important 


and: beveficial part. He is one of the 
members of the House; and no citizen — 
Of this Territory could be chosen for the — 
Legislature. who: better the 
Mormon community of to-day, :than 


John Henry Smith. This is saying con: 


siderable both for himself. and the:peo- 


| ple, as it signifies great vitality and:iade- 


pendence of character in the Mormon- 
dom of the next generation. = 
John Smith is the. son of ‘the 
Apostle and Pioneer, George A. Smith. 
He was born at Winter Quarters, near 
Council Bluffs, on the 18th:of September, 
2848. This, as the date shows, was at 
the time the Mormons were m their. 


exodus. His mother wasa New Hamp- 
| shire woman and of the old American 


stock: name was Sarah Ann Libby. 
She wasia descendant of John Libby of: 
h, England, who was among 


| the-early:settlers of Americas Herfam- 
ily:at.the:present day are influential: and 
wealthy in: this country: one of: the 


= 

E: patriotic enterprise, the fricnd of the fiewlless, the father 

a of the fatheriess, the counselor of the poor, the stay and 

of the community. 
family have an honorable m 
2 record. In every war of our country 
& their part. Inthe Indian and 
a , of 1812, and 

| from just such families—from sites 

< | the American nation—as we have already | 
4 affirmed—a host of these Mormons have oes 
descended, whom Congress proposes ‘to 

3 disfranchise. Not even is the foregoing 

3 eulogy too highly wrought for the ‘illus- 

trious memory of Amasa Lyman, the 

ss large-souled philanthropist; the fruitful 

of ideas; the universalian Chris- 

at COUId ‘De presented as an illustration, 

2 “Our family are worthy of an honorable memorial, for 

= their patriotic spirit. ‘In the nae Bp of our new set- 

f and society, the life and soul of the settlement, foremost in 

¥ church, the court house, the academy, the college. They 

s hive been ‘strict observers of the Sabbath, steady at.en- : 


is not ashamed of his. parentage. 


manly. affirmation, 
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members of the - family is Mr. Dan 
Libby, a banker at Oshkosh, ‘Wisconsin. 
‘Henry Smith. is a polygamist 
child; and it is his expressed desire that 
this record of his birt 
very emphatic. He’ is a lion’s cub and 
And 
just: here, im: passing, we may very re- 
spectfully remark: to Congress that no 


a special legislation, however stringent, 


' will ever force: these Mormon sons and 
daughters born in polygamy to yield a 
point, touching the honorable marriage 
of their fathers mothers; nor will 

_ they appreciate any cause of gratitude 
towards Congress for an act passed to 
_ legitimatize ‘them. It is to be hoped 


should be made 


that, if we are to-have a. commission 


pointed to reform our commonwealth, it 
will take this view of the case into wise 
consideration ; for, after all, these’ Mor- 
mon sons and. daughters will hold the 
political: destiny'‘of Utah for the next 
two or three generations at least. We 
know not whether John Henry Smith is 
himself ‘a polygamist, but his frank 
in’ honor of his 
' mother’s memory, that he is a child of 
polygamy, has a significance not to be 
mistaken in view of the-present issue. ~ 
« Before his birth his. mother dreamt 
that she had a young giant born to her. 
The dream was quite prophetic and typi- 


- . calof the’ person and character of her 
‘ son; ‘and, as John Henry Smith is now 


an a and a member of the Utah 


Legislature, and as far as we know eligi- | 


ble toa seat’ in. the House or Council, 
even under the: management of a United 
~ States Commission, it is not unlikely 
that .the’ mother’s 


dream will. be abun- | 


dantly fulfilled in the part that he’is des- 


tined to: play inthe future of his. people. 


He is now only thirty-three years of age-; 


-  and-itis worthy of note that, though an 


offspring of polygamy, he is the repre- 
sentative son of: A. Smith, both 
javthe family. line. and apostleship, his 
_ elder brother many years ago having 
‘been killed by the Indians. 

- The mother of this young apostle died 
soon after she arrived in the Valley, of 
consumption: brought»on by the priva- 


tions and hardships of the exodus and 


urney. The early part. of the life of 
son was principally.spent at Provo, 
-where he worked upon a farm. in 1874 


me went on a mission to Europe, and 


and Gentile alike. 
Bishopric of the Seventeenth Ward won 


members tu 


came back. in 1875, having beenvcalled 
omer in consequence of his father’s sick- 
ness; he arrived a few days before his 


- father’s death. On the 22nd of Novem- 


ber, 1875, he was ordained a Bishop of 
the Seventeenth Ward, on the resi 

tion of Bishop Davis. "He was ondaxned 
under the hands of President Brigham | 
Young, George Q. Cannon and Joseph © 
F. Smith. In this office, as bishop, . 
he served until called into the Quorum 
of the Twelve Apostles at the October 
Conference of 1880, when the First 
Presidency was reorganized. He was in 


' the service of the Utah Central for six 


years, was collector and cashier, and 
held the position for awhile after he was 
elected to the quorum of the Twelve. 
In this service he won the respect of the 
business men generally, whose dealings 
with the railroad brought them often into 
relations with him, so that it may be 
said that Apostle John Henry Smith 

the good will of both Mormon 
He also in the 


the hearts of the entire people under 
him, for his administraton was character- 
ized by manliness and justice, rather 
than by an emphasis of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. He served in the Salt Lake 
City Council for six years, being elected 
at the same time Mayor Little came into 
office. Indeed, it was he who nominated 
Little as Mayor, and he went with him 
out of office, declining to run at the last — 
municipal election. In August of 1881, 
he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and, during the past session, 
he has occupied a very democratic posi- 
tion on the floor of the House, speaking, 


-whenever occasion called him to his feet, 


strongly for the interests of Salt Lake 
City, and a healthy Territorial. policy 


generally. 


Summing him up, it may be said, 
John Henry Smith is one of those men 


who dare to vote in the minority and to. 


stand for the eet 


CHARLES Ww. PENROSE. 


‘We from these apostolic” 
harles W. Penrose, at the 
present time one of the most active pub- 


lic men in Utah. He is also one of the 


most active men in the Mormon Church , 


‘ 
3 
q 
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don Confere 
dent the London Conference ever had— __ 
called a number of young men into the - 
field to go out into new districts and 
Penrose was. 
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and, as the principal editor of the Deseret 


News, he is quite potent, politically and 


religiously, in this community. Holding 


the supreme editorial position in the 
Mormon: Church, his name is often in 
the public mouth. Indeed the editor of 
the Salt Lake Tribune, and Charles W. 

Penrose are very properly considered the 
two journalistic champions of Utah from 


- Opposite sides; and certainly no man of 


the Mormon community is so fitting as 
Penrose to sustain the present con- 
flict. on ‘behalf of his people. He 
is spirited in ‘defense or attack; is, 
in his line, one of the most ‘able 
men that the Mormon Church has 
produced ; and, whether in the Legisla- 
ture or out of it, he is most likely to be 
for the’ next: twen years, one of the 
principal factors in Utah affairs. Taking 


@ personal view of him, as he stands 


upon the floor of the House, and speak: 

ing often with considerable ‘‘snap’’ and 
point to the questions of the hour, it 
would be thought that he is quite a young 
man, indeed almost too young a member 
to sustain so much of the lead and fire of 
the action ; but this is not so, for Charles 


_ W. Penrose is a veteran who has seen 


thirty-two years of public service. This 
brings us to a sketch of his life, and as 
he is one ot the writer’s old compeers, 
we will here drop the editorial style, to 
express the closer fellowship of a frater- 
nal career. 

Charles W. Penrose was called into the 
ministry from the London Conference 


by Eli B: in the year 1850, when | 


he was only 1g hteen years of age. Kel- 
sey, who was t 
rhaps the best Presi- 


buil other branches. 
one of the vouths called ; and he was 


sent with a companion into Essex. He 
had no relatives in the Church, but for- | 
sook all, and gave up a promised lucra-— 
tive government position to face the 


hardships and contumely of the mis- 
sionary field. Kelsey, who was a 


good judge of character, had faith that- 
Charley” would stand the .mission-— 


ary campaign with a manifestation 


of grit and. enthusiasm, and: that he 
would not come back to report until. 
he had: won:success. Well do I know 


en President of- the ‘Lon- ‘ 


cer in the: :beginning of the career of.a 
young elder meant. (By the way acuri- 
ous coupling this, of an elder’s office and 


duties upon a boy's shoulders.) It sig: 

nified for the youth the hardest field that — 
could be found for him under the strict- 
est laws of the missionary service, which 


was to go out without purse or scrip and 
not to return till successful. So Kelsey 
counselled these two youths, when they 


- were about to start for their field of la- | 


bor, to take no money but to go out trust- 

ingin the Lord. Of course the money was 
not much, but it takes considerable en- 
thusiasm and pluck to give up what.in 


all campaigns men esteem the sinews of — 
war. Young Penrose stood the test. and 
gave to the President every penny: he 


, and started: into his field of 


labor ; but, if I remember correctly, his 


companion was not so heroic. We need 
not follow him in the historical detail of 
that arduous first campaign, in . which 
self-sacrifice and British pluck daily met 
and shook hands, but will. suffice with 
the hinting of the story which Kelsey 
to this day tells of ‘‘Charley’s’’ mission-~ 


and heroism in his boyhood... He was 
successful, and built up a branch-of the | 
Church before his return to London: to 


report, while his companion deserted the 


field beaten and disheartened. This was 
at the vos when a host of us boys 
hteen to twenty years of age) 


(from. ei 
were called into:the ministry in the Brit- 
ish mission. We traveled, preaching 


without: purse or often 
worm nearly to 


food ; often weary, an 
death ; -gometimes with blood in our 


almost . soleless shoes; at night with no 


‘where to lay our aching heads; no 
to shelter us but the house of. God 


waite great nature has built for man and 

beast alike; yet scarcely ever knew lone 
of us to desert our post or .to. give: in 
as beaten. Anti-Mormon journalists to 
day dub our class as the Mormon. 


‘‘tramps.’’ Aye, such tramps as. Chris- 


tendom has not seen in the whole Protes- . 
tant era! When I abjure my love for 
them, or forget to pay them my willing 
tribute of respect, may Heaven fonget 


most successful and spirited of the Brit- _ 
ish missionaries. He laboredlong in the | 
London.and was 


_ what such confidence of -offie 
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at that period the warmest friend and | 


compeer of E. L. T. Harrison. He 
also presided over the London Confer- 
ence, the Cheltenham Pastorate, con- 
sisting of four conferences, and also the 
Birmingham Conference and Pastorate ; 
and this all. occurred before he left his 
native land for Utah. | 

It was during that early missionary 
riod that Penrose wrote those stirring 
songs, so full of Mormon spirit, pathos 
and home-love, that won for him the 
hearts of the people of Utah, years be- 
fore he saw the land of which he sang. 
‘His song, ‘* Dear Zion,” at the time of 
the ‘‘ Utah war’’ stirred the hearts of the 
people ‘of these valleys very like the 
Marseitlaise hymn does the people of 
France in their great revolutions. 

‘It was at this périod of the ‘‘ Utah 
war’’ that Mr. Penrose began his career 


as a prose writer for the A4@//ennial Star, | 


which in the sequel showed his fitness 
for the editorial profession; and as the 
same period, with its impulses, |brought 
out nearly all the founders of the papers 
and magazines of Utah, including the 
Salt Lake Tribune, it is worthy of pass- 
ing record here in the life-sketch of one 
of those journalistic founders, for it has 
a lesson of Mormon capacity. 


Mr. Penrose emigrated to Utah in 


1861, at the time that nearly all the 


- British Mormon elders who had built up | 


the mission in their native country were 


called home. We crossed the sea with 
him in the ship Underwriter. * His early © 


experience in Utah was trying. like that 
of all our professional class before 1868, | 
when the journalistic period may be said 
to have fairly opened. Previously to 
this date it wasa disheartening struggle 
_ for professional: life. Meantime Mr. 


Penrose taken a mission to England, 
where he e the editor of the A/- 


lennial Star. After his return he took | 9 


_ the editorial charge of the Ogden /Junc- , 
 fton, in. January, 1871; also the business 
management from 1872 to 1875, during 
which time that paper flourished. His 
business management then ceased, but 
-he continued to edit the Junction till the 
summer of 1877, when he became the 
editor of the Deseret News. 
_ Mr. Penrose’s Legislative career had 
already begun ‘at this date, he having 
been returned from Weber County in 
1876. He wason committee on elections, 


education, memorials, engrossingy 


He prepared the close and succinct yet. 
argumentative and conclusive report in 
the Tooelg,contested election; intro- 
duced anc Searried amendments to the 
law governing irrigation companies; 
aiso amendments to school law, election 
laws and other statutes; he was added 
by: vote of the House to the judiciary 
comittee for consideration of the bill re- © 
lating to estates of decedents, which be- 
came a law; also added to committee on. 
printing. 
ranging and correcting the phraseology 
of bills. In 1880, he was returned from 


Salt Lake County by a special election 


to fill the vacancy of Albert P. Rockwood, 
deceased. He introduced the bill, which. 
made so much noise, to remove political - 
disabilities of women. As it is quite an. 
espisode in our political history it is 
worthy of special record. In the debate 


in the House, January, 14, 1880, on the 


reference of the bill which he had intro- 
duced to strike the word ‘‘male’’ from 
the statute, providing for the qualifica- 
tion of voters and office holders in this 
Territory. Mr Penrose said : 


sanctuary for woman. Here all her rights are y 


bondage for are thrown aside by the force of an en- 
pe areaye ss mate of her capabilities, and an enlarged 
of her claims as an in of the body 


=e 

: 


ral sequence, 
transmiited to her offspring, and benefits will thus accrue 
asters ponents of woman ave 

The women have exercised 


have degrad 
dabbling in the waters of politics, ani are 
ves, mothers, sisters, cousins 
receiving the elective franchise. , 

| have had some voice in 
w 


Te 


oF 


He was specially useful in ar- — 


; here she is protected and de- © 


if 


this Territory give her equal rights 
. This has Worked ho injury any, 
t t, and its give 
their in wisdom, aad have shown their fitness for th 
, truthfully, that this = 
community? Givi 
the right to « voice in the 
form on which to 
sistent. 
ext, theiity, able a a woman : 
not its 
then, it is a selfish declaration that, all the honors and 
ments of every office shall be reserved to the . 
stronger sex, because man has the power to elbow woman 7 
There are some for which women are not . 
adapted. But are there not also some offices for which : 
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bill finally passed both 
but é it was not signed by the Governor. 


udiciary and séveral others. 


-gislature Mr. Penrose has been a tire: 
less 


ABRAM 


This is another of the pop- 
ular members of the Housc, and one 
whose political record is acceptable even 


to the minority y- He-is quite a 
favorite with the Gent ile miners of Park 


Cit for his. liberal political views and 
fair dealing to all sides. Should Utah 
get a commission to settle her affairs, it 
is certain that Mr. Hatch will be brought 
into very close and decided action with 
the United States Commissioners, for he 
is not vulnerable on the marriage ques- 
tion. At our 


uest he has furnished 
us with the brief of his 


‘whom were the 
and. his-brother, the Patriarch Hyrum. 


-was born January 3rd, 
| Lincole, Addison County, Vermont, in 
a pleasant farm house, near the toot hills 
of the Green Mountains, being, the — 
fourth‘son of a family of fivé sons and | 
two daughters. My father was Hezekiah 


Hatch; and my mother, Aldura Sumner, 
was the daughter of John Sumner,.who 


was of a prominent family of that State. 

grandfather, Captain Jeremiah 
Hatch was a soldier of the Revolution 
and served-under the great Washington. 


He was’a native of Connecticut, the son 


of Nathaniel ‘Hatch, whose -grandfather 
came'from England. We trace our an- 
cestry back for about 200° years in 'Amer- 
ica. The Hatch family are-now’numer- 
ous; and are to be found in almost every 
State in. the Union, and more especially 
prominent’in New York and Massachu- 
setts. -Mr. Edwin Hatch of New York 
State, is compiling and arranging for the 


| publication ofa book on the. geneal- | 
oar of the Hatch family. 


“received a common school education 


| in the rural district school of Lincoln 
| and Briston. I had reached. the age of 
| temvyears when a Mormon elder, ‘Pel. 
| tial Brown," came to that section of the _ 
| County. preaching ‘Mormonism... T 
j entire family j 


‘Mr. Penrose has, also taken an active } tunes:of the Mormons—my grandfather 


part. in every important measure of this | 
session, (1882) being chairman of Com- . 
mittee on Claims and Public Accounts, ° 


and on the Committees on Elections, the children and six grandchildren, we count — 


and grandmother and father and mother ; 
and; now, by including my children and. 
grandchildren, of which I. have: five 


rations in- the Mormon Church. 
mother died: in the springtime of 
and ‘was buried in with two | 


ef my brothers. 


In the fall of the same year, my. father 


and family moved to Nauvoo, coming» 
| acrossthe States in wagons drawn - by | 
horses; in-company of about eight other 


families, who were to identify there. for- 


tunes with the Mormon people. 


father died in the summer of 1841. and 


was buried at Nauvoo, Brigham Young © 
| the funeral sermon. 


mith. whom I lived and went: to 
school until the exodus from Nauvoo. 


during which time I came to know all the 
leading men of that noted: city, among 


In the Hegira my enthusiasm sonny 


Prophet Joseph 


3 > 30 

" many men are not adapted? Yet no man, however inef- 
ficient, is debarred provisions frome euch pe- 
i: sitions. But woman ws shut out all, and purely 
, be set apart for cither sex. We are simply 
ul inferiority pug@parute book; to 
: ‘women to fill such offices as they may 
¥ must determine what those may be, | 
Be married one either. it will break down 
ai which is in the 
is stone and brick of which will yet, be en- 
removed. in exery, pation that is really, civilized 
shusetts and other States have commenced the work. 
Women on school matters, but 
4 hold positions tions on school boards and other State edu- 
cational They have the same privileges in 
2 Kansas. in Utah, where the elevation of woman as ; 
man’s companion, not his slave, is the prevailing social 
Shoory ele colnet, the law, hoid any office of any 
* County superintendent of schools, one who had proven 
ina- 
? 

tiquated measures by the besom of the act of r87e “ 
Give to Ml women of Utah—there are none’ better in thi 
complete political liberty 
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neers wader’ ‘Captain William Clawson, 


and rendered good service as captain of 
one of the ‘numerous flat bottom ferry 
boats, employed to ‘cross the Mississippi 
River, carrying the fleeing multitude; and 
accompanied the first company on their 
way west as far as Garden Grove in 


fowa. I saw the privations and hard- | 


ships endured the Saints on that 
memorable journey. 
In vonittale 1846, I returned heck: to Nau- 
ing with me Bishop Houston’s 
waa which had been loaned to assist 
Bishop Whitney and family on their 
journey. 
| rio this point; being fairly afloat in 
the world, I went to St. Louis, and in 
my struggles to obtain independence and 
an outfit suitable to follow the Saints 
west, I went to Pennsylvania and clerked 
in a store and worked, in Ebenezar Rob- 
inson’s printing office for one year; 


while there I saw the entire failure of . 


Elder Sidney Rigdon’s secession organi- 
zation of Church government ; t went 
to Pittsburg and from there to New Or- 
leans, fluating all the way with the current 


2,000 miles, ona coal boat Afterwards I 


followed the western rivers, as cabin boy, 
for two years, and then joined my two 
brothers, Jeremiah and Lorenzo, in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and worked with them 
in a wagon shup. Being careful in 
saving my means, we ‘were enabled to 
purchase suitable outfits, and in 1850, 
we three brothers and two sisters, crossed 
the plains with ox teams: in Bishop 

Evans’ of fifty wagons, ar- 
riving in Sa 


vated bench, near the eastern foot-hills 
of the mighty Wasatch Range, on that 


lovely day, we beheld for the first time | 


the valley and waters of the great -basin 
of the Rocky Mountains, with whose 


history and people my life’s labor has. 


been so closely interwoven. 

We remained in. Salt Lake City during 
the fall and winter. In the spring of 
1851, I moved to Utah County with my 


brother, settling 4t Lehi, assisting in. 


the development of that place. On the 
_ andof December, 1852, I was married to 
‘Miss Permelia Jane Lott, daughter of Cor- 
nelius P..and his: wife Permelia Darron. 
Lott, both of Pennsylvania, and early 


‘associated with the Church, and’ personal 


the: ‘Prophet Joseph Smith. 


Lake Valley on the rs5th . 
of September, 1850; and, from the ele- 


James Anderson. 


While living at Lehi, Camp Floyd was 


established at Cedar Valley, eighteen 


miles west, which establishment gave 
Lehi a close market for all its agricul- 
tural products, and brought mé into 
prominence as a trader. While living 
at Lehi I made two trips across the 
pg in company with Captain John 

Murdock, with ox teams to bring 
our emigrating poor Saints, and at the 
same time—engaging with Captain Mur- 


| dock in the purchase and transporting 


of goods, thus commencing merchan- 
dising in Utah, which has been success-— 


‘fully followed ever since. 


In 1864, I went to England in com- 
pany with President D. H. Wells and 
Apostle Brigham Young (who were ac- 
companied by their wives, Hannah 
and Katie), and Harrison Shurtliff, on _ 
a mission, being absent three years and 
five months, laboring at Birmingham for 
six months under the able presidency 
of W. H. Shearman, president of Bir- 
mingham Conference, who acted both as 
president and physician in attending me 
during a severe attack of small-pox. 
While absent I traveled ‘over the 
United Kingdom and Isle of Man, and 
made a tour through Europe with Joseph , 
Weiler, Perry Nebeker and B. W. Kimball, 


travelling through France, Switzerland, 


Prussia, Baden and Holland, returning 
to England. I also visited Ireland, in 
company with Doctor H. J. Richards 
and William Riter, but immediately re- 
turned on account of unfavorable im- 
pressions made by us as- supposed Feni- 
ans, on which suspicion we were con- 


ducted ‘to the guard house. 


‘In 1867, came across the ocean, in 
company with Elmer Taylor, on the 
steamer ‘‘Great Eastern,’’ Captain Sir 
Among the passengers 
notably were Cyrus W. Field, Paul De 
Challieu and Jules Verne, the French 
author; who gave very favorable notice 
of us in his Floating City.’’ 

We arrived in New York in April, and 
travelled through the Eastern States and | 


Upper Canada, arriving at the frontiers 


in time to meet: my teams sent down 


‘from Utah, which were loaded with goods 
‘bought ‘in ‘New. York for the Utah mar- 


ket. I arrived home in August, and in 


a few weeks after, was called by President 
“Brigttam: Young, to go to Wasatch 
Cammy? as presiding bishop, or- 
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dained to that office by 


A. Smith poe Jobs. 
mith. 
Ten years of constant and ‘well-di- 


rected labors, with the excellent help of | 


Mrs. Hatch and many noble and -true 
men and women, has made Wasatch 
County a prosperous and desirable 
place, and Heber ity a well-built and 
pleasant town. __ 


For six years I was probate judge of 


Wasatch County, my salary ranging all 
the way. from $13 to $50 per aunum. 
. The government. has been administered 
honestly and economically, and in the 
interest of peace, only two cases of law 
having been taken to the district court 
in thirteen years from Wasatch County.” 
ere the editor may take up ie nar- 

rative. . 

‘In 1878, the stakes of Zion were or- 
ganized, President John Taylor coming 
to Wasatch County, and Bishop. Hatch, 
as he was familiarly called, was elected 
to the y of the ‘stake, which 
office he now holds with the entire con- 
fidence of his. 

During: the: last fourteen years, Mr. 
Hatch has been the representative. for 
his County in the Legislative Assembly | 
of Utah. . His. course there. has been 
gentlemanly and. courteous, endeavoring 


to assist. in legislating for the good of | 


the entire people; he holding human — 
rights and liberty above’ all, and..to 
be enjoyed by all. regardless of any 
opinions that may be entertained, either 
political, social or religious. 

Mr. Hatch, was the member who frst 
brought forward the motion ‘‘that the 
committee on judiciary (of the House) 
be instructed to consider the propriety 
of bringing in a bill, giving to women 
law. elective franchise, which became the 


-He-was also the member who broughe 
in the bill, setting apart.a portion of the 
public | revenue for the benefit of com- 
mon 
_ Heis largely interested in all the co- 
_ operative institutions of his county, and | 
is.a successful stock raiser, having a ranch 
on Green River, Uintah County. Him- 
Self and ‘sons are also operating a mer- 
7 ae flouring mill at Heber City. 


Mr. Hatch.seems never to have met | 


with but one misfortune. This was the 


‘death of his amiable wife, whom he bur- | 


great pioneer, Daniel Boone. 

grandmother was a Livingston, ‘first 

cousin of Philip Livingston, one of the — 
ndeperr- 


| as 2670. Mr. 


her children. 


on. second day of. 


Hatch was 


sidering that Mr. thrown. 


| his own resources, at the early age 


twelve years, we admire his remarka- 
ble energy, consistency and love of. 
and liberty, and for pie a bril- 
liant. 


R. THURMAN. 


This j is the mem- 
ye 


of future distinction in 
iti 


islature; yet he has already 
given 


the political action of our Territory. 


Interviewing him for our Legislature 
sketches, we gather the nara: 
of his life and family: 


| He yet remains.unmarried. ;<Con- 


‘Samuel R Thurman ‘was 


6th, 1850, in Laru County, Kentucky. 


His:'father died when he was one year 


old, leaving his mother to - vide ‘for 


four small children. | His father’s ances- 3 
after its” 
isfather’s 


tor:settled in Kentucky. shortl 


signers of the Declaration: of I 
dence.. 


Jackson 


on Thurman (his cousit:) were con- 


‘The Livingstons’ were famous 
the-earl ‘political history of the’State. 
thurman (his unole) Liv- 


spicuous members of the convention that _ 


formed the state constitution, ‘His fa- 


ther: was a second cousin: of ‘Senator 


Thurman of Ohio. — 


tether 


to Kentucky from Virginia; her grand- 


father.on her mother’s side was a captain 
in the Revolution; her grandfather on 


her father’s side was also an officer inthe . ; 


Revolution; her ancestors were’ wealthy 
and somewhat aristocratic. 


They emi-— 


grated to Virginia from England asearly — 


Thurman has been uvable _ 


to learn the exact date, but he can trace — 


| them as residing in Virginia i in 1670. © 


His. mother was ambitious to ediéhte 


At the death of her hus-. 


band, unsuccessful litigation left. herself 


and. children i in destitute circumstances. a : 


Notwithstanding these facts, she’ suc- 


od: practical education... 
tative received a high 


‘com 


ceeded in giving ‘each of her 


He left school at: 


May rsth,- 1869, at the 
‘ immediately 
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at. the village. of Magnolia; Kentucky ; 
and. then in-company with a brother he 


emigrated. to Utah in the.spring of 1870, 
his. mother with the rest of her family 


emigrated to. the fall be- 


The family settled i in Lehi; and young 


Thurman immediately commenced teach- 


until 1877, and was su l as a 
teacher... In the meantime he had been 
reading. law for: several years, his ambi- 
tion having. always been to be learned in 


_ the history and laws of his country, 


practice in, the First 


Judicial District: Court, March, 1879. 


‘Though somewhat timid at the onset, he 
has generally. been successful in all his 
legal business, He.went to Ann Arbor, 
_ September, 1879, and entered the senior 


class of the. Jaw department of Michigan 


University. He ranked among the first 
of his class. engaged. in the trial of many 
cases. in the moot. courts, and. became 
famous for. his judgment of 

Mr. Thurman. has made constitutional 
law a special study ; in ‘fact he made it 
a specialty in all his reading, being re- 
solved never: to. be. until 
had: made himself familiar with the 
principles upon which our political ae 
tutions are founded. He endeavored to 
reach the bottom, and with this design, 
- he studied English political and consti- 


tutional: history with. the greatest care. 


His associates:at Ann Arbor soon came 
to consider. his opinion in such matters 
as being entitled to. great consideration. 


On account: of ‘sickness in his family, he 


before. th completion of his course. 
Returning. to: Utah, he prosecuted his 


studies with, renewed vigor and was ad- 


“mitted to practice at the bar of the su- 


preme court of Utah Territory, in June, 
4881. Thurman: has. been a lover 
of books and.a devoted student all his 
-In_ his. social relations he has al- 
ways had the. implicit confidence of his ; 
friends. and:neighbors, and has been 


honored. with positions in the City Coun- 


cil of Lehi, ever since he has been old 
enough to serve. 


4 


the district comprssi 


He served as alder-. 
man: for,seven:years; and now he is the 
mayor. of He was elected to 
the: of Utah Terri-. 


ing) Utah 
uab Counties. He does not hold 


‘any eccletiastical position whatever, un- 


less being an elder can be so considered. | 


_He says upon this point ‘I have. never 
been enthusiastic on religious matters ; 


my. convictions, however, are strong that 
Mormonism is true. I never feel much 


concern abaut religion, until the doc- 
ing school, in which calling he continued | 


trines of. Mormonism are assailed. I 
then fully realize that I am in full sym- 


‘pathy with its principles.”’ 


‘Here is a typical summary of himself 
He says, ‘‘I have ever had what I consider 
an honorable ambition to be of use to 
my fellow beings; hence I have availed 
myself of every opportunity to make 
myself ‘familiar with history and the 
forms of -human government. I have 
one wife and three children, am not a 
rich man, but comfortably situated. My 
mother still lives in Lehi and takes great 
pride in her children. She is a noble 
woman, and is now about 67 years of 


age.” 


During the last session of the Legisla- 
ture Mr. Thurman—this youngest mem- 
ber of the House—has been quite prom- 
inent in the discussions, exhibiting much 
ability in his speeches. Of courge his 
legal training has given him aptitude in 
legislative work ; but there is also a great 
deal in ‘‘ blood, ” and the history of re- 
publican nations gives as good proof of 
the physiological law as that of monar- 
chial nations. Thurman, as we see by 
his record, comes irom families of Amer- 
ican statesmen—of the Livingston, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—and the Thurmans, well- 
known and distinguished as American 
Statesmen of the later days. Not un- 
likely the young Thurman of Utah will 
keep quite up to the family mark; and, 

as he js only thirty-one years of age, he 
may, ‘before the close of his political 
career sit in Congress as a member from 
the State of Utah. Be 

Of his politics he says: 


Politically I a democrat ; be- 


poe that such is characteristic of the 


Thurman family. 1! am probably one of | 


the few exceptions among the Mormons -— 


who hold distinctly with either political 
y: I am opposed to centralization 


sk ta form it may exist, as regards 
power. 


I am convinced that 
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the republican party has succeeded ia 
making a wider departure in twenty-two 
years from true republican principles 


far as Winter Quarters. Their 
daughter Nancy at that time was eleven 
"years of age. She was born’ in 1835, 


integrity, 


than ever could have been made under 


I believe that the inalienable rights of 


the minority are as sacred as those of the 


majority, and are entitled to equal pro- 
tection under the laws. _I desire a state 
government for Utah, based upon such 
principles as will secure the equal rights 
of every citizen, irrespective of religion 
or nationality. | earnestly desire to be 
in harmony with the national govern- 
ment and States of the Union, if, by so 
doing, I need not sacrifice principle and 


As is Utah politics, I am‘a mem- 
ber of the People’s party, but I have 
never been accused, so far as I know, of 


was baptized into the Church when: 
she was eight years old. 
‘Learning, in 1846, that Mrs. Higgin-— 


botham’s parents were dead, the family 
returned to Virginia in 1848, to g I. 


their portion of the estate,. expecting 
soon to gather with the Saints to the 
Roeky Mountains. This return to Vir- 
ginia was as a fate in Mr. Peery’s life. 
He soon afterward became acquainted 


with ‘the daughter, who ‘drew his affec- 


tions at first sight: but she was.a Mor- 


mon, and his prejudices were unusually _ 


strong against the Mormons. He be- — 
lieved them to be, as rumor described 
them, a disreputable people, all except- — 


the family, and a few 
is 


illiberality. If even the opposite party | others in his vicinity, who had also — 
have opposed me as a candidate for po- | joined the Church. Erroneously think: 


sition [ am not aware of it. Be that as 
it may, my position is this; that it is the 
pong of every statesman to endeavor to 
so le 

religious rights of every citizen will be 
fully secured.” 


 Davip H. Perry. 


The representative of Weber Count 
comes of an old Virginia family. He 
was born in Tazewell County, Virginia, 
on May 16th, 1824. His early years 
were spent on his parents’ plantation. 


_ was educated at Enery & Henry 


Honorable David H. ‘Peery com- 


menced life as a commercial man in his 


native: county in 1845, continuing for 
seventeen years of almost uninterrupted 


upon his family and death swept in a few 
days, wife, children, father, mother and 
other members of his family. 


is the chief interest of the narrative. 


The maiden’ name of this lady was 


Nancy, daughter of William and Louisa 


Higginbotham, of Virginia. The parents 


came into the Mormor <nurch in 1841, 


under the preaching of Jedediah M. 
Grant, and gathered to Nauvoo the next 


year, where they remained until the expul- 


sion in.’46, when they went west with the 


te that the civil,. political, and 


Here 
must notice his wife specially, for in her 


ing that, if he married the Mormon 
maiden, it would be detrimental to his 
social standing and success in life; hé put. 
off the alliance from year to year, till | 
1852, when he concluded to marry her, — 

ing he could never be happy with any 
other woman. Having resolved :to brave 
the consequences, he desi to sell out 


his possessions and go to Texas, or some 
other land, where no one would'‘knowhe 


had married'a Mormon wife. But’ in- 
‘stead of the alliance being a detriment, 
it tended to his further commercial suc- 
cess, through the excellent advice and - 

tof his wife, while her con- — 
stant hospitality and uniform kindness to 
all, enhanced his own social standing. 
His ‘wife thus proving a blessing, he be- 
came more than ever desirous to convince 


| her of the ‘delusion of the Mormon re- 
Success, becoming possessed of consider- 
, able wealth; but civil war came, the | 
South was invaded, calamities fell fast. 


ligion,”’ and to this end he labored in- — 
cessantly. Failing to convince her by — 


his own arguments, he called to: his ‘aid 


the services of the best divines of — 
the Baptist and Lutherian 
ligion with a faith intensified: nals Fe 
warcame on. Up this time, 
186%; no man born in his vicinity ‘had | 
‘better ‘success and prosperity than Mr. 
eery ; ‘but, for the next four years; no 
man of that part of the country had 
cial affairs. At the onset of the warhe — 
had due to him 60,000 in spivent 
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two mercantile stores and 


$10,000°in ready money, while he him- 
self was freeof debt. The. first. calam- 
ity that befel him was thedeath of his eldest 


son, of whom he had great ho This 
was the first real. grief of his life. The 
death occurred: in May, ‘1861. But this | 


griet softened his heart, in regard to the 
religious consolation of his wife, as he 


now consented for her to be re-baptized 
and renew ahe connection with her 
people: 

Financial | quickly followed 
the family bereavement.. The $10,000 in 
hand ‘became of little value by depre- 


ciation, through the worthlessness of the 
Confederate issues; and all the money 


he further obtained by the collection of 


debts, the sale of merchandise, of prop- 


erty, of stock; ‘etc., became also nearly 
worthless.. It was now that the intuitive 


wisdom: of ‘his Wife saved a portion from — 


the ruins of ‘his fortune: At. the ‘onset 
of the wat she earnestly pursuaded him 
to convert two thousand dollars of bank 
notes into what he considered at 
the time a t sacrifice, but which 
proved oné of the best investments of his 
life,;.as:it enabled him afterwards to com- 
mence to rebuild-his fortines.. She fore- 
‘saw what would be the result of the: war 


then begun. 
The earnestness of. Mrs. Peery prevailed, 


and her husband sent: $2,000 to Rich- 
mond and converted: it into $1,400 of. 


Afterwards, when all the rest was 
ntly swept away, and the: devoted 
wife who: hia counselled was sleeping in 


coin. 


a grave in her native State, Mr. Peery 


brought that: $1,400: to Utah,. invested in 
a farm on Cottonwood, which. he after- 
wards exchan for the property: on 
main street, Ogden, -where now stands 
the: ‘Peery Block,” Bat return to 
the South: 
In the sprit ng of ite: Mr. Peery 
_ unteered in the Confederate army, and 
appointed ‘assistant commissary un- 
der Generat:'Humphrey Marshall, of the 
army of Eastera’ Kentucky. In June, 
$862, his brother-in-law, Simon Higgin- 
-botham, having “been ‘attacked with 
typhoid fever, he removed him in an 
am from: the: army 


died only a few: weeks. before. 


next taken: down withthe fever himeelf, 
and was death: His 


ta his own | 
father’s house “Mr. Peery’s mother had 


by the Northern army, Mr. 
He 


1864; concluded ‘to come to Utah. Here 


father’ and father-in-law—Mr. Higgin- 
botham—were also attacked, both of | 
of whom died ; and soon Mr. Peery’ s wife 

and all his children, save one daughter 
(Lettie, now the wife of Mr. Charles C. 
Richards, of Ogden), succumbed to the 
fell destroyer. This calamity left the 
bereaved man in a horrible state of mind 
He would have preferred death himself 
to life, but survived; yet his proud spirit 


humbled and. he sought consolation 
‘an the religion so sacred to the beloved — 


wife whose loss he so deeply mourned. 
Knowing her to have been a good, honest 
woman, he now became possessed with a 
desire to discover what caused her to 
cling so tenaciously to her religion. To 
this end he read the works of Orson 
Spencer, Parley P. Pratt and . Orson 


‘Pratt. The subject of ‘‘celestial mar- 
riage” in this hour of grief was that 


which absorbed his mind the most. He 
became convinced that his lost wife had 
been only his for time, and his heart 
yearned to be united to her for eternity 
by the sacred ordinance of the Church. 

Being also now fully convinced of the 
truth of the Mormon religion, without 
ever hearing a sermon preached by a 
Mormon elder, he was baptized bv a lo- 
cal elder; by name Absolom: Young, 
when the snow was a foot deep on the 
ground, and the ice six inches thick on 
the: river where the ordinance was ad- 


‘ministered to him. 


Soon after his baptism, Mr. Peery re- 
turned to the army as commissary-; but 
in July, 1863, the Union troops, having 
invaded the country, burned his dwellin 


house with all his furniture, his store 
six other buildings belonging to him, in — 


which destruction he lost all the money. 


the had in his house in confederate cur- 


rency, silver, etc. All was now appar- 


ently swept away of his once ample for- 


tune, excepting his real estate and about 
$50,000 of uncollected debts—most of 

which he has since collected—and the 
ithnaimnaiiaed $1,400 in coin preserved 
by his wife’s counsel, together with a few 
thousands of Virginia bank notes, which | 


he had given to a friend to keep, and 


who had buried them in the ground. ~ 
Western Virginia having been overrun 
Peery, in 


he arrived in August, 1864, driving an 
team across: in company 
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with his mother-in-law, Mrs. Higgin- | 


botham and her two sons, Simon and! 
Frank, her daughter Lettitia, and a few 


other Virginian families. He at first 
hired himself out as a farm laborer. In 
the winter of 1864, he taught school at 


| a Creek, and in the spring of 1865, 


he bought Doctor Lee’s farm on Big 
Cottonwood, and went to farming. 
the roth of April, 1865, he married Miss 
Lettitia Higginbotham, sister of his de- 
ceased wife, who is still his only living 
wife, he never having been in polygamy. 
In the fall of 1866, he moved to Ogden, 
where he soon began to thrive, and in 
the sprin 
Bishop West as a clerk in his store. 
Soon thereafter he sold a farm in Virginia 
for $10,000, besides getting several thou- 
sand dollars in collection of debts, which 
enabled him in connection with Lester 


J. Herrick to buy out Bishop. West’s 
In 1869, Peery & Herrick sold 


store. 
out to the newly gnadlished Z. C. M.L., 

of which institution Mr. Peery became 
manager, retaining his position until the 
fall of 1875, when he went to the South- 
ern States on a mission. Previously he 
had bought the Weber Mills of William 
— paying $25,000 for the prop- 
erty y numerous and expensive im- 


provements the mill has been put in an — 
excellent condition, and is now one of 
the finest in the Territory, having a> 


grinding capacity of 400 bushels of 
wheat daily, besides corn. 4 


Returning from his mission, in 1876, 


Mr. Peery began selling goods at the 
Weber Mills, with Messrs: Herrick, W. 


W. Burton and the Higginbothams, and 


soon after they started a branch store in 
Ogden City, on Fourth Street. 
very successful business, Mr. Peery sold 


out his share of the institution to his | 


_ partners, in 1878, having been appointed 


President of the Weber Stake of Zion. 
in May, 1877. In June, 1879, Mr. 
Peery. went on another mission to the 
South, accompanied by fifteen young 
missionaries, his wife and four of his 
children. Since that time he has been 
active in the general affairs of Weber 
County, which he represents in the Leg- 
islature. In theJast year, 1881, he built 
a handsome bl on Main Street, Og- 


den, at a cost of from $25,000 to | 


$30,000. Thus his history shows that 
Honorable David H. Peery is a fitting 


On 


of 1867, he was employed by 


representative of the material interests of 
a country; is of the old American stock, 
and is a man who never turns away the 
hungry from his door, nor refuses to help 
the deserving in time of need. 

In the Legislature he is known for the 


soundness, practical features and honesty 


of his measures. He is an unostenta- 
tious man, but strong in his points of 
character and decision,—a man of great 
probity and justice; one whose experi- 
ence in life has taught him to respect the 
rights of every class and to be exceed-. 
ingly tolerant to his fellow man. -In the 
final adjudication of Utah affairs now 
pending, we know none better for the 
work than the Honorable David H. ~ 
Peery. He would be an excellent com- 
peer in such a work with Honorable W. 
H. Hooper ; both would be able to see 
eye to eye as American gentlemen, 
called upon to act wisely for an entire 
at a most critical time. 


We may now pass for a white from the 
House to the Council: 


' MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Kane, San Juan and Washington 
Counties—Erastus Snow. 

Beaver, fron, Piute and Millard 
Cownties—John R. Murdock. 
Sanpete and Sevier Counties— 
Albert K. Thurber. 

Juab and Utah Counties— Abraham 0. 


Smoot, George Teasdale. 


After 


Lake, Davis and Tooele 
ph F. Smith, Danie! H. Wells, 

. Caine, Peter Barton. 
Box Elder and Weber Cowhties—Lo- 
renzo Snow. 
Cache and Rich Moses 
‘Thatcher. 

Morgan, Summit, Uintah and: Wasatch 
Counties—W illiam W. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


oseph F. Smith, president. 
John Nuttall, chief clerk. 
Samuel Roskelly, _ enrolling and en- 
g clerk. — 
John. Van Cott, sergeant-at-arms and 
door-keeper. | 
- Lorenzo Farr, messenger. 
. Charles W. Smith, watchman. 
Milo Andrus, chaplain. iy 
W. Taylor, minute clerk. 
Jeter usher. 
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Wants. 


Daniel H. Wells, who in the bietory of 
Utah has become famous as the lieu- 
tenant-general of the militia, 
mayor of Salt Lake City, and Second 
Counselor of the Mormon Church, was 
born in. Trenton, Oneida County, ‘New 
York, October 27th, 1814. 

His father, Daniel, served in the war 
with Great Britain, in 1812, and his 
mother, Catharine Chapin, was. the 


daughter of David Chapin, a revolution- 


ary soldier who. served with General 
ashington. 

In the rise of the British colonies in 
America, this man’s ancestor was one of 
the governors. He was none other than 
the illustrious Thomas Wells, fourth gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, who held the offi- 
ces of governor and lieutenant-governor 
alternately a number of times. In all 
the land there was no American more 
illustrious than this ancestor of General 
Wells, to whom we give the rank.on the 
Mormon side, as First Citizen ot Utah 

to-day in historical i importance. Gideon 
Wells, secretary of the navy in the Lin- 
,coln administration, i is from a branch of 
the same family, but the Utah Wells is 
descended directly from the inheriting 
line, On his at Ha s side, also, his de- 
scent is scarcely less distinguished. 


His father died in 1826, when Daniel 
H. was but twelve. years of age. When 
_ he was eighteen the family, consisting of 
his mother, himself and six. sisters, sold 
their estate in Trenton and removed to 
Ohio. 
he settled’ at Commerce, 
mous as Nauvoo. This was the year 
succeeding the Black Hawk War, and 
before Carthage, the county seat, was 
located. Ere he was 21 years of age, 
he was elected constable, and soon after- 
_ wards justice of the He was 

_also elected second sergeant in the. Gnas 
nization of the militia of the dis- 


strict; and. so great wes the confidence 
of all parties and sects, including the 
Catholics, in his integrity and impar- - 


tiality, that he was often selected as arbi- 
trator of differences between neighbors, 
‘and administrator of the estates of de- 
ceased persons. In politics he was a 
whig, and — an influential member of 
many of the political conventions of 
y, from its organization 


Hancock Count 


In the spring following (1834), 
rwards fa- 


freedom ot his conscience, 
' rights of American citizens. 


to the time of the expulsion of the 
Mormons. 

In 1839 he became acquainted with | 
the Mormons. When they fied from 


Missouri he was among the foremost to’ 


welcome and give succor to the refugees. 
That severe American spirit, for which 
he has ever been marked was aroused to 
indignation at witnessing the expulsion 
of free-born American citizens from a 
neighboring state, many of whose fore- 
fathers, like his own, had helped to 
found the nation, and to fight for its in- 
dependence in later generations. .In- 
deed, it would seem, from the tenor of 
his life, that the chain which at first 
bound him to the Mormons was his un- 
compromising Americanism and stern 
republican integrity, rather than a senti- 
mental sympathy with a religious sect, 
or from any constitutional tendency to 
be carried away by a love of the mar- 
velous, which is popularly supposed to 
have been the moving cause with the maj- 
ority of those who embraced the new faith. 

When Nauvoo was organized, and 
charters were granted by the Legislature 
of Illinois to the city, university, and 
Nauvoo Legion, Daniel H. Wells was 


elected alderman and member of the 
city council, one of the regents Of the 


university, and commissary-general on. 
the staff of the major-general, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. After the 
murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
when the Governor of the State of Illi- 
nois sent Lieutenant Abernethy to de- 


mand the arms of the Legion, General 


Wells protested inst the order, as an 
infringement of his constitutionial right 
to bear arms as a member of the militia 
of the state. After the exodus of the 


‘main body of the Mormon Church, 


under the Twelve, and at the time the 
mob was gathering, he became a 

member of the Church, six 
weeks later; he took part in the fa- 
mous battle of Nauvoo,—fighting for the 
and the 
In this 
battle, Colonek Johnson having been 


taken sick, he assisted Lieutenant-Col- 
_onel Cutler in the command, acting as 
the latter’s aid-de-camp. 
three days of the battle lie was espec- 
_lally conspicuous on his white horse, en- 
-couraging and directing the men, and 
_ was often made a target by the enemy. 


During the 


‘ 
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On the surrender of Nauvoo, he re- 
solved to go to Winter Quarters, but was 
among the very last to leave the doomed 
city. As the mob advanced, coming 
down the street, only two blocks behind 
the expelled citizens, Colonel Cutler and 
himself brought zp the rear of the refu- 
gees. On the other side of the river 
they were met by a patrol guard, who 
demanded their arms, which they refused 
to give up, it beihg in violation of the 
treaty, which provided that the arms 


- ghould be restored to the Mormonsas soon 


as they.reached the Iowa side of the river. 


From the portico of the temple the 


enemy fired their cannon on the defence- 
less camp across the river. Gathering 

the balls he sent one of them, with 
his compliments, to. the Governor of 
Iowa, whose Territory had been thus in- 
vaded. He'then took a one-horse buggy 
and rode day and night, with Colonel 
Cutler, to the Mormon head-quarters, 
to send back teams for the expelled rem- 


_ Rant, to whose rescue he soon returned. 
_ Inthe second journey of the pioneers to 


the valleys he was aid-de-camp to Gen-. 
eral Brigham Young. : 


_ Since that day, in the history of Utah, 


Daniel H. Wells has figured among the 
most Conspicuous, in its great events and 


important: places in the Church, in the 


city and in the Territorial government. 


He was a mémber of the Legislative 


Council in the Provisional State of Des- 


-eret, Superintendent of Public Works, 


after the death of Jedediah M. Grant, 
Second Counselor of the Church, and 
Lieutenant-General of the Utah militia, 
which he commanded in the ‘‘ Utah 
war™ in 1857-8. } 
President of the European Mission, and 


since then has been Mayor of Salt Lake 


wa’ number of terms. 

niel H Wells is a thorough Ameri- 
ican. . His loyal and. stirring speech, 
stimulating the patriotism of the Mor- 
mons soon after their entrance into the 


_ Walley, which we give here as proof of 


his ardent love of his native country and 


Its institutions. He said: é 
*¥t has been thought by some that 


this people, abused, maltreated, insulted, , 


robbed, plundered and finally disfran- 
chised and expatriated, would naturally” 
feel reluctant to again unite their destiny 
with the American Republic. No won- 


der that it was thought by some that we 


In 1864-5, he was | 


would not again submit ourselves (even 
while we were yet scorned and ridiculed) — 
to return to our allegiance to our native 
country. Remember, that it was by the 
act of our country, not ours, that we 
were expatriated ; and then consider the 
opportunity we had of forming other — 

ties; let this pass while we lift the veil — 
and show the policy which dictated us. 

That country, that constitution, those in- 
stitutions were all ours—they are still 


ours. Our fathers were heroes of the 


revolution. «Under the master spirits of 
an Adams, a Jefferson, and’ a Washing- 
ton, they declared and maintained their 
independence; and under the guidance 


of the'spirit of truth, they fulfilled their oe 


mission whereunto they were sent from 
the presence of the Father. Because 
demagogues have arisen and seized the 
reins of power, should we relinquish | 
our interest in that country, made dear 
to us by every tie of association and 
-consanguinty? * *  * Those: 
who have indulged such sentiments con- 
-cerning us, have not read: Mormonism 
aright; for never, no never, will we 
desert our country’s cause; never will — 
will we be found arrayed by the side of 
her enemies, although she herself may 
-cherish them in her own bosom.  Al-’ 
though she may launch forth the thunder- 
bolts of war, which may return and: 
spend their fury upon hér own head, 
never, no never, will we permit ‘the — 
weakness of human nature to triumph © 
over our love of country, our devotion 

to her institutions, handed down tous — 
by our honored sires, made dear by a: 

thousand'tender recollections.” 


- General Wells was very strong in | 
condemnation of the late war upon the. | 
Union and the national flag. His pe-- 
culiar expression was that the South. 


should have “‘ wrapped the time-honored 
flag of their country around them, and 
fought for their constitutional rights as _ 


we did!’’ Daniel is the author of that 


view... He remembers that he is.the di- - 
rect descendant of the fourth Governor. 
of Connecticut, and all. through his life 
has aimed to be. worthy of his illustrious. 
' Here we may rest awhile these personal 
sketches, to consider the Memorial 


which the Utah Legislature, composed ‘of 
| the class-of'men under review 
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dispatched to: Congress, the reader be- ‘| 


ing now fully: prepared to appreciate the 


force of that document, and the reasons | 


why these sons .of the fathers of the 
American nation, are entitled to the pro- 


tective: services a. just commission of 


investigation. prior to disfranchisement 


To the Honorable the Senate and House 
Of Representatives of the United States 

America in Congress assembled: 
your memorialists, the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory .of Utah, te-. 
_ spectfully represent that in consequence 

Of baseless,ramors and monstrous exag- 
_gerations, the people whom we represent 


-been ‘placed in. jeopardy, and. are 
now’ threatened with the deprivations of | 


the right of local:self-government. Per- 
sons whose: aim.is to gain control of this 
now wealthy. and prosperous Territory and 

- manipulate its finances, have succeeded. 
IM arousing: the ire.of . the clergy and 


| through them the,anger of many people | 


' against the large majority of the citizens 


of Utah, and thus a pressure has been. 


brought to: bear upon your honorable 
body, which shows. its éffects in proposed 
measures containing provisions utterly at 


‘variance with: the fundamental principles. 


of republican: government, and which, 
while otensibly.aimed at the marriage re- 
_ lations of but :a.small portion of the 
people will, if carried into effect, deprive 
the whole: Territory of the vested rights 
. secured to it by the Organic; Act, and 

the Constitution of the United States. 
|.»For:many years the people of Utah 

have patiently endured. the: misrepresen- 
tations and .slanders of unscrupulous 
persons who have located at different 
times in the: Territory,and who. frorh 
various unworthy motives have formed 


_ themselves into political and religious, 


cliques, avowedly to represent the liberal 
and progressive element of the Territory, 
but really, as:the history. of their trans- 
_ actions plainly shows, to vex and annoy 
the majority .of the people, and deprive 
_ them, sf ble of their civil, religious 


executive of 
_ the Territory being vested in the hands | 


of government appointeesand the legis- 


lative trammeled: by the: absolute: veto 
power of the Governor, it:is not difh- 


cult to realize how comparatively power- 


less the people have: ‘been when: attempt- 


ing to foster the interests of thé Ter- 


“While bearing all the burdens imposed 


under influences. created by officials 


wholly irresponsible ta them, the people 


of Utah have waited, hoped and prayed 


for better things, under a government 


_ less the colonial bondage -to which 
' their fathers were subjected, and more in. 


harmony with true republican institutions. 
When accused of exercising undue influ- 
ences over the female portion of the 
population, and the idea was advanced 
that if women in Utah were. granted the 
right-to vote, a remedy would at once 
be found, the Territorial Legislature 
promptiy anticipated the proposed action 
ot Congress, and passed.an act confer- 


' ring upon women in Utah, over twenty- 


one 


years of age, and with other proper 


| qualifications, the elective franchise. 


Again, when accused of making the 


church, dominate the state, by permit- 


ting ecclesiastical influence or priestly 
authority to assert influence at the polls 
by means of the marked ballot—which 
had been approved, and whjch many still 
believe to be the cheapest and best means 


- of preventing illegal votes—the Legisla- 


their accusers, Congress is now urged © 


ture enacted a law providing for the reg- 


‘istration-of voters, repealing all election 


laws requiring numbered .or otherwise 
marked. ballots and making them strictly 

. The registration law having failed to 
change the vote of the people in favor of 


- under pressure of public opinion incited 


by unscrupulous persons, to, enact laws 


disfranchising in this Territory many na-_ 


tive born and other : loyal citizens of the 
Republic. fraudulent certificate 
issued by Utah’s present Governor hav- 


ing thus far failed to disfranchise the 


people, Congress is asked to do what 
duplicity and unblushing fraud have 
failed to. accomplish, and we call the at- 


tention of your Honorable Body to the 


fact. that previous to the passage of the 
anti-polygamy act of 1862, there was no 
law in force, local or Congressional, 
against the marriage of plural wives in 


Utah. - There are many persons who 


contracted ploral marriages before that 
time,- who have never violated that stat- 
ute, and who have remained unmolested 
in their family. relations. . They cannot 


| be convicted of crime because they have 
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broken no law, yet the legislation pro- 
posed to your honorable body would dis- 
franchise them of the inalienable rights 
of citizens, which, we submit, is both 
unnecessary and unjust. Under- these 
cruel circumstances the future can alone 
develop what unhappy events may yet be 
in store for’a people so long subjected to 
the evils growing out of usurpations and 
the abuse of power by officers of the 
general government wholly irresponsible 
to the people. 

While reviewing the grievances which 
caused the revolutionary fathers to place 


on the altar their lives, their fortunes and 


their sacred honor as proof of the truths 


contained in the bill of indictment, | 
| the British King, the | 
tah, revering that declaration | pac 

ofr gues: venerating the Constitution and | 


honoring the flag of their common 
count , Claim the protection of the na- 


tion whose noble sires made human lib- | 
stances has reversed the decisions of the 


erty not only desirable, but possible. 
_ And while claiming ‘‘life, liberty and 


governors in Utah have repeatedly, on 


trivial pretexts, refused their assent to 


laws most wholesome and necessary for 


the public good. They have abused the 


pardoning power by turning loose upon 
the community convicts dangerous to the 


public peace. They have sought to ob- 


struct the of the territorial 
vernment by refusing their 


tive appropriations and there sig- 


natures to needed enactments unless - 
- handicapped by unusual and unreason- | 


able measures. have attempted to 
render the military hostile and superior 
to the civil power, by calling on troops 


to enforce orders depriving citizens of | 


the right to bear arms, even when cele- 
brating the anniversary of our national. 
independence. When soldiers stationed 


near us have been arrested for grossly 


violating municipal laws they have been 
forcibly released by mili authority. 
Others have quietly enjoyed t 
even when ae eneral was appealed to for 
military aid, while the militia of the: Ter- 
Titory were compel led todefend the homes 
of the people from: the hdstile encroach- 


ments of Indians who had plundered and | : sistently misrepresented the 


killed defenseless citizens. — 
The district and su judiciary of 


the Tersitory; depending alone ‘upon the 


the pursuit of happiness’’ as bequeathed 
rights, they do solemnly declare that 


roval of 


eir quarters 


will of the general government for the 


tenure .of their offices, and. for. 
amount and payment of their: salaries 
have frequently obstructed justice by — 


ruling in the interest.of debauchery, — 
prostitution and kindred crimes, and have _ 
rendered vexatious, unprecedented 


decisions against munici- 


regulations, and in favor of lawless 
iquor venders. They have hindered the 


‘naturalization of foreigners by requiring 


religious tests, and thereby have dis- 


| couraged immigration. By 


specious 
rulings, invading even the boundless do- 
main of .belief, they have sought to de- 
prive citizens when accused of crime, of 


fight of trial by an impartial-jury of 


.In other cases theg: have 
juries in order to secure convic- 
These unlawful, 
burtfal measures having ‘been carried: to | 
such.an unbearable extent, the National 
Supreme Court on appeal, in many ‘in- 


Territorial courts and remanded the 
cansés for new trial. 


‘Other government officials have: en 
 deavored to cripple and break up our co- 


operative, mercantile and industrial: in-— 


stitutions, by illegal imposition of revenue 


taxes to the amount of many thousands 


of dollars, requiring suits: at 
‘law for the recovery of the: 


. Some of our most» onored 


citizens have been imprisoned upon 
trivial pretexts, and without support of 


law or precedent, other than that estab- 
lished “by the malice of bigotry and 
hatred; and when their incarceration has 
been by higher powers pronounced un- 


‘lawful; unjust and cruel, the sufferers 


bese vernained without redress. 
_ Officials, bound by their oath of ollice 

to sustain the Constitution and: laws’ of 

the country, have disregarded © their 


gaered obligations, and persistently ar- 


rayed themselves against the people 
whom they have been paid to serve, 
losing ‘sight of law, justice and equity;: 
and: often of humanity, they have fre- 
with scheming - | 
for spoil has only 
been their: malevolence, and 
in order to acquire influence have 
opinions, 
aims and practices of thé people. «Thus 
succeeded in arousing jeal- 
; and heartburnings of the - 


extreme: and _ 
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kind, and have rendered alien to each 


other those who ought to be bound to- 
gether by fraternal affection. 


Government officials, in many in- 


_ stances, instead of administering the 
law, have overridden their constitu-_ 
tional powers, exceeded their authority, © 


and ‘in the most vexatious manner an- 
noyed, harrassed and trammelled the 
people in the exercise of their political, 
religious and civil rights. They have 


taunted our best citizens with the charges 
_. of disloyalty, called them traitors to our 
country, reproached, insulted and incar- 


_cerated them under pretense of crimes 


_ repulsive and foreign to their nature, and 
have prosecuted others under laws en- 


acted against offenses totally different 
from those alleged. Thus men have 
been punished . for the United States of- 
fense of polygamy, under the Territorial 
laws against lewd and lascivious cohabi- 


tation; and the reason such laws are not 


we 


they were entirely foreign. 
_ designated our citizens as the scum and 


‘ mow upon our statute books is because 


prosecutions have been conducted under 


their provisions in cases to which they 


were never intended to apply and to which 
They have 


offscourin 
based an 
drinking saloons, gambling dens, bil- 
liard halls und houses of assignation, 
harlots, libertines and prostitutes have 
been urged as a means best adapted for 
the ‘‘regeneration’”’ and ‘‘ Christian- 


of the world, morally de- 


izing’’ of Utah's people, that they might 


better harmonize with civilization 


of the age.’ 
It has teen frequently said and widely 


published that the affairs of the Territory 


are under the control of foreign born 
citizens; yet the present Legislative As- 
sembly contains twenty-seven American- 
born and but nine naturalized citizens. 


We are accused of being opposed to ed- 


ucation, Statistics demonstrate the con- 


. trary, and a territortal tax equal to that 


from which the entire revenue of. the 
Territory is derived is annually assessed, 


collected and disbursed exclusively for 
‘payment of school teachers in district 
schools, open to. children of all citizens, 
irres 


pective of. “creed, color, or party, 


while in addition a local option law per- 
mits. a tax, pot exceeding two per cent. 


for geners 


school purposes, fo be annu- 


hysically corrupt; and yet 


ally assessed in the district where the 
people so elect by popular vote. 
The country has rung with cries of 


atrocities, and the Moun- 


tain Meadow massacre is cited as an. 


instance. The truth is that no western 
State or Territory las been settled with so 


-hittle lawlessness and bloodshed, and so 


little expense to the government, as 


Utah; and the shocking catastrophe’ 


alluded to, occurred in an Indian 
country, over three hundred miles from 
the capital of a Territory then without 
railroads or telegraphs, is no more to be 
charged upon the people here, or their 
leaders, than the bloody scenes of the > 
frontier in which a few renegade whites 
—_ joined in the raids of the red men, 
are chargeable to the government at 
Washington. We repudiate, with all 
our souls, the foul charge, and declare 
that all the reliable evidence ever ad- 
duced is entirely opposed to the popular 
belief. We court investigation on this 
and other vile and infamous slanders. se 
We respectfully urge that while this 
Territory is deprived of any representa- 
tion in Congress, through the act of the 
Executive, generally recognzied as usur- 
pation and fraud, it is most unfair to us 
that measures should be rushed through 
the National Legislature, no voice from 
the people against whom this special 
legislation is designed, being lifted 
in their behalf or heard in their defense. 
We respectfully remind your Honor- 
able Body that there are instances in 
recent history. which demonstrate the 
evil consequences of hasty action unjus- 
tified by fair inquiry. In 1857 an army 
was sent to Utah to support the inaugu- 
ration of government officers, under the 
mistaken impression that the ‘* Mor- 
mons’’ were in revolt, and that they | 
would resist the new officials. . It had 
been falsely represented by officers who 
had left their posts in this Territpry that 
Utah was in rebellion, that court records 
had been burned, and that other overt 
acts against law and good order had 
been committed. The army was dis- 
patched, the government appointees 
atrived, it was found that the reports 
were incorrect, a commissiom was then 
appointed, and it was clearly. proven that 
there had been no cause whatever for the 
agitation, the army or the expense of the 
_ A commission to luvesti- 
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instead of after the action 


' the government would in that case 


have saved the country many millions of 
dollars, and the administration from an 
act which no informed person will now 
declare to have been wise or politjc. 

In 1875 it was falsely represented to 
Congress that the Legislative Assembly 
of Utah had not made any provision, 


and would not provide for jurors’ and | 
strument which should guard the liber- 
ties of all people in this tavored land. | 


witnesses’ fees and other expenses of 


‘courts in criminal cases. Without suffi- 
cient investigation Congress diverted the | 
amount appropriated for the legislative | 
expenses of this Territory to the uses of | 
the courts, with the provision that if the 
_ Legislature’ would appropriate $23,500 


for such uses the money might be re- 
covered. The Assembly appropriated 


$22,000 for court expenses, and at its | 


next session a deficiency appearing, 
18,000 more was.appropriated to cover 
t, making $40,000 instead of $23,500, 
and yet the members and officers of the 


Assembly have not received one dollar 


for their per diem and other legislative 


' - expensés of the session of 1876. A 


proper: understanding of these facts 
would doubtless have prevented this in- 


justice. Every statement set forth in 


this memorial can be substantiated by 
documentary evidence. 
We'further respectfully represent that. 


: there is no cause for'the disruption of 


our local government. The taxes are 
light, good order is maintained, no per- 
san is deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law; the ‘bal- 
lot is free and secret; all religious and 
political societies are equal before the 
law; peace prevails; property is secure’; 
industry ¢ a unds, * and the material 
interests of the Territory are in a flour- 


ishing condition. We submit, therefore, | 


that it is impolitic and unstatesmanlike 
to disarrange the political machinery of 
this whole commonwealth in an effort to 
punish the alleged offenses of a few indi- 
viduals, that a full investigation of 


our internal affairs will show that a wide- 
spread excitement has been raised ona 


very small and fragile basis. It is evi- 


dent to all who understand the situation 


that notwithstanding the endeavors of 
many members of Congress to arrive at 


correct’ conclusions concerning Utah, 
‘they are yet misinformed as to our con- 


as our laws and our necessities, some 


| never submit to such. com 


of the bills introduced in either house 3 
bearing unmistakable evidence of this. — 
We therefore respectfully ask -your ‘Hon- 


-orable Body to suspend action 
Utah affairs until, bye a cummittee 0 
_ vestigation, the facts are learned, and a 


-tangible foundation is laid for rational 


_ proceedings in which no violence will be 
done to the institutions which cost. so 


much to establish, or to that. lorious i in- 


And as in duty bound your memorial. 
ists will ever pray, 


We to our. intro- 
Gate the President of the —— 


Joserx F., ‘Smits. . 


‘should be borne in as 
been already said, that | whatever. might 
have been the case in the past, when the 


all-dominant will of the great colonizer, 


Brigham Young, was moulding the com-_ 
munity which he had led to these moun- 
tains into ‘social ‘and governmental 
forms, there is. no member of the present 
Legisiature who presumes to represent 
this ‘Territory other than ‘upon the re- 
basework of the people’s suf- 
igeé. We shall consider Joseph F. 
‘Smith, then, in his relations to the ‘ Leg- 
islature, not as one of ‘the Presidency of 
the’ Mormon Church, but as a man of 
American birth, and one of the founders 
of this Territory, whom the votes of ‘an 
influential constituency has qualified, and 
who is an undoubted ‘leader ‘by the’ na- 
tive force of his own character. Going 
back to the family. line, as. before, we 
will let: his grandmother, Lucy. Mack, 


says: 


My ‘was ‘in the city of 
troit m 1812, the year in which Hull ~ 
surrendered the territory to the British 
crown. My brother, being somewhat 
celébrated for his prowess, was selected 
by General Hull to take command of a 
company as captain. After a short ser-. 
vice in this office he was ordered to sur- | 
render. (Hull’s’ surrender to the Brit-— 
ish.) this his indignation ‘was 
aroused to the highest pitch. *‘ He broke 
‘his sword across his knee, and throwin 
it into the river, exclaimed that he ‘wot 
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promise while the blood of an American 


continued to flow in his veins.”’ 
Lucy Mack’s father, Solomon Mack, 
_ was a soldier in the American revolution. 


He entered the army at the age of twen- 
ty-one, in the year 1755, and in the glo- 


rious his country for inde- 
pendence he enlisted among the patriots 


of 1776. With him were his two boys, 
Jason and Stephen, the latter being the 
same who afterwards broke his sword and 


cast it mto the river rather than surren- 
der it to the British. | 


It would be a very false view, however, 


which covered up Joseph F. Smith’s Mor- 
mon origin and life with the American an- 
tecedents of a patriotic family ; though 
why the showing of the one view should 


be made to derigate from the. historical 


value of the other, the just.and thorough 
historian will not be able to comprehend. 


Yet it is upon this very point that all our. 
the 


differentiations come concerning 
Mormons, and they have grown) to such 
a radical meaning that Congress and the 


entire nation at this moment are occu-— 


pied with the so far irreconcilable phases 


of the historical two sides presented to 
view by these Mormon State-founders.. 
‘The vital conflict is not in Mormon po- 


_lygamy.. Members of Congress well 
know this, .. They tell us this in their 
unmistakable acts of special legislation 
to disfranchise these pioneers and toun- 
ders of Utah;—in their aims, to sweep 
our Legislature and every vestige 
‘of our local commonwealth, and to place 
our Territory under the rule of a com- 


' | mission, . Congress mean to declare, not 


that: the Mormons are polygamists, but 
that they-are not Americans! This 
_, affirmation the Mormon Daniel H. Wells. 


descendant .of the fourth Governor of. 


Connecticut, will never acknowledge ; 
this, Joseph F. Smith, son of the Patri- 
arch of the. Mormon Church, yet also 
nephew of the American hero who, in 
indignation at ‘General Hull's sur- 
render to the British, broke his sword 
across’ his knee and threw it. into the 
river,will never acknowledge ; and these 
men, and thousands more. of their class 


will never uproar that they are not 


Americans, though the crack of doom 
should come. 


‘The object of the family exhibit which 


wa 


we are making, is to show how false is 


4 


the American nation. 
can in fairness be said against Daniel H. 
Wells, Joseph F. Smith, and their class. 


suit of intellectual 


countries 

‘of capital, skilled mechanics and hand-craftsmen, superi 

_ at the time to all others in Europe. 


Monarque. 


- Garfield have these- Mormon State-found- 


that constant affirmation from their ene- 
mies that the Mormons are nearly all 
aliens by birth and spirit, and that the 
men who founded Utah had nothing of 
the true: American element them. 
Tne fact is they have too much of that 


true American element in their composi- 
tion to suit the present times; and they. 


pattern too exactly in their history after 
the examples of the fathers who founded 
This is all that 


Will the argument be held that such. 


‘views of these Mormon state-founders 


are not pertinent? What then is the sig-. 
nificance of the recent eulogy of Blaine 


‘upon Garfield? Take the following pas- 


sages, for example, which might be ap- 
plied almost without the change of a 
word to a host of Mormons who laid the 
basework of this Rocky Mountain State: | 


From the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, or the 

inst Charles I., about 20,000 emigrants came 
from O England to New England. As they came in pur- 
and ecclesiastical indepen- 


dence, rather than fur worldly honor and profit, the emi- 
ceased when the contest for reli lib- 


ive blow for the freedoms of coubcieice by sai 


ope blood ia their veins. In 1685 the revocation 
of Nantex, by Louis XIV., scattered to other 
odo Protestants. who were among the-most 


A 
t French came to America. 
its 3 heir names ve in come 


ber of these H 


tions. 
came his father, Abraham Garfield be- 
ing descended from the one, xnd his mother, Eliza Ballou, - 

stock on both sides. None 


those who would not endure the aggression of the Stuarts, 
and seventh in descent from the brave French Protestants 
who refused to submit to tyranny, even from the Grand 


Even more nearly than did General 
ers answered to the example of this 
historical lesson in their strange and 
marvelous lives; and we have presented 


the foregoing views in connection with 


the President of the Council becausé of 


| his close identity with the founders of 


ing for the colon ve 
deserter to leave after 1640. The sopercenes Bee come 
on the soil of England for the great contest which estab- 
lished the authority of Parliament to give religious freedom 
to the people, sent Charles to the block and committed to é 
the hands of Oliver Cromwell the supreme executive of 
England. The English emigration was_never renewed,and | 
from these 20,009 men, with a small emigration from Scot- ; 
sand and from France are descended numbers who have 
ew 
of the 
ble in many of the miost reputabie families, and their fame. 
is in honorable memorials and useful institu- 
courage, of manliness, of imperishable love iberty, 
of undying adherence to principle. Garfield was proud of : 
his blood, with as much satisfaction as if he were a British 
nobleman, reading his stately ancestral record on Bunker’s 
-_ He spoke of himself ag ninth in descent from 
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Mormon: Church. We may come 
Row the "personal narrative of the 
maa. 


F. ‘Smith was torn 
13th, 
County, Missouri. He is the son of Hy.” 

rum Smith,°who with his brother, the: 
esha was assassinated in Car-: 


e was born at the time of: 


souri. ‘The following is a passage from: 


dom,” relative to Joseph F. 
ther and his‘own 


“On the first da of 


3 his brother, 
with others, were betrayed 


Boe exterminatin, order. 
fol owing day rad was marched, 
at the point of the bayonet, to his house, 
bya strong guard, who with hidéous 
oaths ‘and threats commanded Mary to 


sealed,’’ and she need never think she 


parting, and. to provide a change of. | 
iiches: for the final separation. 


days afterward s 
first-born, a son ; 
trate on a bed of affliction and suffering | 
for several months. In January, 1839, |. 
she was taken in a wagon, with her in-: |. 


County, Missouri, where she was granted | 
the privilege of visiting her. husband in 
_ jail, where he was confined by the mob, 
without trial or conviction, because, for-. | 


¥F. Smith's th 
t scenes and incident | 


uncle, and~in the journeying of the | 
Church from:Nauvoo and the early set-} 
of Utah: He came to: the | 
+ ‘mountains with his widowed mother and | 
_ brother John,:in the migration of the | 


Novena make a strong 
Far West, Caldwell’s. 


‘to be their leader. 


my book, *“*The Women of Mormon-. 


by | 
Mormon Colonel Hinkle into ‘the | 

hands of armed mob under Getieral 
Governor | 
‘On. the | 


- take her last farewell of her husband, for 
 * “Hig ‘die was. cast, and his doom was |' 


would see him again ; allowing her only |. 
‘@ Moment, as it were, for that terrible |: 


In the |: 
eS then critical condition of her health this.|) 
|  heartrending scene came nigh ending her |: 

“but the natural vigor of her mind | 
‘sustained her in the terrible trial. Twelve | 
gave birth to her | 
remained pros- |: 


fant, on her sick bed, to Liberty, Clay | 


upon the martyrdom of his: father:and | 


body:of ‘the Church from Winter Quar: | 


ly het, Joven 
“anearly period saw that. J 


‘years now past, 


In 1854 he went on a missy ‘he 
Sandwich Islands, where he Isbored ith, 
encouraging | 
time but sixteen. 
According to promise,” 
by the spe. of the Ak 


ity, 1 ac 


‘tizing,  ¢te., among’ the Matives, in one’ 
_hendred ‘days after 
olalu.’” He ‘te 


Jotnston’s 
went on‘a mission to Englati, 


‘in 1862, ‘and in 1864, ‘again: ‘to the’ 


Sandwich ‘Islands, in company with 


elected a member of the House’ of ' 


Pesentatives of the Utah Legislature, and? 


was teturned in 1866—7+ 
In 4866 he was ordained ‘and 
in was’ called ‘to fill ‘a ‘vacaticy’ in’ 


the. Quorum. of the Twelve: He has 


‘served a number of terms in the: ‘Coun: 


“the sime capacity in the City'of Provo,’ 


ed over the British mission, — 


18 and: 
"Brig: 


‘He’ ‘went again in the'sprit 
| was called home by th 

ham Young. ‘Daring’ tits ch 
-Buropean emi 
mental in ‘breaking 


shipping ‘companies of Lit 


the Saints had ‘conte to A 
on Guion &°Co.’s line. The 
fave had risen ‘to six ‘guineas’ ‘pet pi 


ion Co 
‘sought to recover it,’ anéthe 


gern Philadelphia’ con 
the Mormon emigration. 


combination’ being’ in’ ‘contention wi 
Weelf broke up; and: Joseph 
the taking of ‘passengers at three: 


where he resided a portion ‘of the year 
1868. esided 1874 and a part of 1875,° 


i Church at 


success. He was. at 


| Elders’ E. Benson, 
AU L. Smith; 


ing’ about “one year. In 1865) he was 


the 

the ‘conference’ com 

'bifiation which had been formed'by the 


‘petchead, saving to'each of the Moraion 
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the reorganization of 
icy, of Joseph F 
Bese one.of. the Presidency. 
_In 1879 he was:elected: to the Council 
of the, 7 | -and. re-elected) in 
18815, and. in. the organization of the 
ature “in the! last session he was- 
President: of the Council. 
Joseph: ‘Smith ‘holds the hearts of 
the entire Mormon The. whole 
community trust in. The Mormon. 
people, would follow his leadership with 
almost as.mach faith as’ did his un- 
cle. Joseph, and’. 
the: Prophe 


man.. OF his tine: Joseph 
am aa:confident of the divine mission 


Sou ‘was for ten years the former presi- 
ident ‘of the Council. On his motion at 
méeting held’ by the members of 
houses ‘to the appointment 
of presiding officers, Lorenzo’ Snow 
moved’ the ‘Sppottment of Joseph F. 
Smith as his: ‘Successsor in the Council, 
_ which was’ ed by motion of Erastus 
_ Snow at the organization of the Council. 
With this mention, we introduce the for- 
_ mer president, mac a sketch of his life 
by his: illu Eliza R. 
- Snow. 


‘son, of Oliver and 

Ay tua, age 

a Qhio. ‘Our father was a native 

of ‘mother, of Con- 


netticut, and posi descendants of the 


Puritan stock—-those_ who fied 


religious landed on "Ply in. ‘old 
an Rock, 

‘OP histone celebrity 
“Barly in dhe of that por- 


with 


| consiting of two. 
~ | Abigail and Eliza Roxcy, the writer of 


this history, left the home of their youth; 
and moved to what was at that period 
considered. the extreme West, OF, as. it 
Was sometimes styled -‘the jumping off 
place,’’ and settled in Mantua, Portage 
County, Ohio, making the eleventh-fam- 
ily in the township. ere two daugh- 
ters. and three sons were added to the 
family, to-wit: Amanda Percy, Malissa, 
Lucius Augustus and Samuel 


‘*Many times and interest 
have their children listened to recitals of 


. | the hardships our parents encountered 
and the privations they endured in 


new and heavily timbered country, so 


very forbidding when compared with the 


- beautiful prairie landscapes of the West. 
. But as true-and worthy representatives of 
our noble ancestors, they. were proof. 
‘against discouragement — surmounted 


| | every difficulty, and through the blessing 


of God on their efforts, created for 
them. their children an. enviable 
home... 
“That. ‘men. ‘are born poets. is a com- 


Iwas born a patriot—at 


least. a warm feeling of patriotism in- 
| spired my childish heart, and mingled in 
’ my earliest thoughts, as evinced in’ many 
of the earliest productions of my pen. 
I can even now recollect how, with beat- . 
ing pulse and strong emotion, I listened, 
when but a small child, to the tales of 
the revolution. 
. grandfather on. my 
side, when fighting for the freedom of 
our country, was by Brit- 
ish troops, and confined in a dreary cell, 
and-so scantily fed that when his fellow 
prisoner by his side died from exhaus- 
tion, he reported him to the jailor as 


| sick.in bed, in ordér to obtain the 


amount of food for both,—keeping him 
covered in blankets as long as he dated 
to remain with a decaying body. 
with many similar narratives 
of revolutionary sufferings recounted. by 
my. grand-parents, so deeply impressed 
my mind, that as I grew up to woman- 
hood I fondly cherished. a pride for the 
flag which so proudly waved over the 
graves of my brave.and valiant ancestors. 
their religious faith our 


| of country now. known Middle 


_were by potion, Baptists, but not of 
bedstead order: their 
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house was a resort for the good and in- 
telligent of all.denominations, and their 
hospitality proverbial. Thus, as their 
children grew’ up, we had ample oppor- 
tunities for forming acquaintances with 
the erudite of all religious persuasions. 

_ “Without the least shadow of vanity 
we can truly say of our parents, their in- 


tegrity was unimpeachable, and they | 


were trust-worthy in all the social rela- 
tions and business transactions of life; 
and: carefully trained their children to 


habits of industry, economy :and«strict | 


morality; and extended to them the best 
facilities for scholastic education the 
country at’'that time afforded. 
‘Although farmer by occupation, 
father was much abroad on public busi- 
ness, and: Lorenzo being the eldest of 
the three brothers, was left in charge, 
and’early in life became accustomed to 
responsibilities which he discharged with 
scrupulous punctuality and that inflexi- 
bility of purpose which insures success; 
and from early childhood exhibited the 
energy and decision of character which 
have marked his progress in subsequent 
life. An unseen hand evidently was 
guiding oes for in his boyhood, he was 
y-yet unconsciously preparing 
for the position in life 
fill.. Ever a student at home as well as 
in school (most of his schooling after his 
twelfth year was during the winter terms) 
his book was his constant companion 
when disengaged from filial dutiés; and 
when sought by associates, .‘‘ hid up with 
his book”*’ became proverbial. With the 
exception of a special term of tuition 
under a Hebrew professor, he completed 
his scholastic training in Oberlin Col- 
lege, which at that time was exclusively 
a Presbyterian institution. It was through 
_the solicitation of an intimate friend who 
was connected with the college, that he 
was induced to enter, and through whose 
influence he was admitted as a special 
favor, 
_ *fAlthough religiously trained from in- 
fancy, up to this time my brother had 
devoted little or no attention to the sub- 
ject of religion, at least, not sufficiently 
to ~——T in preference of any particular 
. ‘in the of his development, 
his ambition strongly led in the direction 
of military distinction, so much so, that, 
watching with a sisterly jealous eye the 


& 


4 


steps one by one, by which he gained 


_ promotion in the military road to honor, 
feared lest in the course human 
events his path might lead’ to the battle- 
field:and his earthly career prematurely 

close ou a gory bed. I frequently plead; 
sentreated, and at times exhausted my 
whole capital stock of persausi 


He must have a first class mil- 


itary suit, and no one could make it so 
precisely to his liking as his sister:’ his 

sister had made his ‘‘freedom suit” (at 
) the’ time referred to he had passed his 
twenty-first year) which every’ one. ad- 
‘ mired—it fitted him exactly, and now 
this most important of all-mortal habili- 
-ments should be entrusted to no’ other 
skill, I-made the suit—it was beautifully 
_magnificient, and my brother donned‘ it 
. with as much, if not of military pride,-of 
 self-satisfaction as ever’ Napoleon ‘won 
. battle; bat of short duration, for he soon 


felt that his ambition could-not be satis- 


fied without a complete collegiate course 
of education. 


Determined ‘on: this. he 
disposed of his lovely paternal inheri- | 
tance and started for Oberlin. His class: 


ical purpose was very ‘satisfactory to my 
-views—forming a permanent quietus to 
‘my imaginary military forebodings. 


On his way to Oberlin mybrother ac- 
cidentally fell in company. with. Dayid 


W.. Patten, an incident to which he. fre- 


quently refers as one of those seemingly 


trivial occurrences in human life which 
leave an indelible trace. This gentle- 
man was an early champion of the, full- 
ess of the Gospel, as taught by Jesus 
and his apostles in the meridian .of time, 
and. revealed in our own day through. the 
Prophet Joseph Smith; to which cause 
Elder Patten fell a martyr on the 24th of 
October, 1838, in Missouri, during, the 
terrible scenes of persecution throngh - 
which the Latter-day Saints passed in 
that State. He da mind of 
deep thought and rich -intelligence. In 
conversation with him my brother was 


much impressed with the depth ‘and — 


beauty of the philosophical reasoning 
with which this inspired elder seemed 
perfectly familiar, as He ned ot 
condition of the human family in con- 
nection with the sayings. of the ancient 
prophets, as recorded in the Scriptures— 
the deali with, and the purposes’ of 
God in relation to his children on the 
earth, From that time a2 new field, with 


sion ‘to no 
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a new train of reflections, was cpined to 
my brother, the impress of which has 
never been erased. 

‘‘We will now leave the subject of this 
sketch in: Oberlin, clubbed with three or 
* four of his classmates, alternately cook- 
ing their own food, and pursuing their 
studies with combined energies, while 
we digress in order to form a connecting 
link in our natrative. 

“Having myself been thoroughly con- 


vinced of the authenticity of the Gospel 


in its purity, as revealed through Joseph 


Smith, in the autumn of 1835, I left our - 


father’s. ‘house and united my. interest 
with the Latter-day Saints—purchased 
a house. and. lot in Kirtland, Ohio— 
rented a part of the house, while a wid- 
owed sister of-ours. with two children, 
occupied the. other after the first six 
months: my time being spent in teach- 
ing, the family school of. the. Prophet: 
Now, to our narrative 

“So intimately was my brother asso- 
- ciated while at ‘college that he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the profes- 
sion and practice of the denomination 
by which that popular institution was con- 


trolled; and although he cherished very 


friendly regards for the people, he was 
unfavorably impressed with their system 


of religion.’ A short time before leaving 


he wrote, asking many questions con- 
cerning revealed religion, at the same 
time saying, ‘‘ Jf there ts nothing better 
than ts to be found here in Oberlin Col- 
lege, good-bye to all religions.’’. 

«<T answered his questions, and knowing 
he intended crowning his sudies with a 
thorough knowledge of Hebrew, invited 
him to come to Kirtland at the close of 
his term in Oberlin, as a school was soon 
to commence ‘under the tuition of an 
able Hebrew professor, for the sole study 
of that language. Accordingly he came, 
but. not. with the most dist&nt idea of 
embracing the faith of the Latter-day 
‘Saints, ng which were most of the He- 


brew students, with whom, including 


‘apostles and the Prophet Joseph, he be- 
came familiarly associated ; and, while he 
studied the dead language ‘of the ancient 
Hebrews, his mind also drank in and 


his héart became imbued with the living 


faith of thé. everlasting Gospel_—‘ the 
faith once delivered to he? ancient 
‘saints,’ not? many weeks_ passed 
after his . arrival | 


into the-Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
terday Saints. 


‘*What a marvellous change crossed the 
path of the young aspirant! This one 
act of stepping into the waters of bap- 
tism, with its accompanying ordinance 
of laying on of hands forthe reception © 
of the Froly Ghost, by authorized ad- 
ministrators, opened up a new world be- 
fore him. He now sees with a changed 
and vastly enlarged vision—having been 
invested with an additional, a sixth. 


sense, a sense which comprehends the 


things of God, which penetrates into 
futurity, and estimates eternal values. 

“*How wonderfully changed all his 
youthful aims! How suddenly they 
sink into insignificance ! How extended 


| the sphere of his youthful anticipations ! 


How glorious—how exalted the motive 
power, the incentive that now prompts 
his youthful ambition! Instead of 
earthly military renown, he now enters 
the arena for championship with the 
armies of heaven—the achievements of 
the Gods, crowned with the laurels of 
eternity, everlasting glory, honor and 
eternal lives. Not to be armed with car- 
nal weapons, and to be decked with 
glittering badges and costly equipage, to 
march forth in the pomp and pride of 
battle array for the shedding of human 
blood : ‘Dut to go ‘forth without purse or 
scrip,’ clothed in the power of the Gos- 
pel of the Son of God, wielding — 
sword of the spirit of the Almighty, he 
now takes the field to battle with the . 
powers of darkness, priestcraft, supersti- 
tion and wickedness until the kingdoms 
‘of this world become the kingdom of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Chri&t. 


‘‘Like a veteran soldier, constantly at 
his post, from that time to this, Lorenzo 
‘Snow has been an active missionary 
in the cause he espoused,—either at 
home or abroad, wherever his _ labors 


were required, —having performed sev- 


eral missions in this as well as in foreign 
countries. 


*‘In 1837, with his father’s family, he 
moved to Daviess County, Missouri, and 
the next spring, when he was filling a 
mission in the South, his people were 
driven from Missouri into Illinois, where 
he joined them, and, after performing a 
mission to the Eastern States i in 1840, he | 
was sent on his first mission to Europe. 


é 
| 
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TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MA GAZINE. 
in the presidency of the London con-| 
ference, and after the ‘Twelve ‘had left | Than »purn 
he acted as counselor to Parley 
who presided over the European she now het 7 
Messiah’s kingdom to extend, . 
| Here for moment. the editor begs ‘And Zion's ‘ nursing mother’ be.” 


leave to break the. narrative to introduce | 


capital circumstance in ine life of this 
apostle, 


Before England, President 


Brigham Young, who ‘had succeeded in 
raising Meats to publish the Book of 
Mormon, ‘gave directions for copies to 
be specially prepared and richly bound 

for presentation. to her Majesty and 
the Prince ‘consort. The honor of this 
devolved on Lorenzo Snow, who was at 
that time’ President of the London 

ference. presentation was made in 
3842," through the politeness of Sir 
_ Henry Wheatley ; and it is said. her Maj- 

condescended~to be pleased: with 


the gift: ~ Whether she ever read the | 


Book of Mormon is not known, although, 
if the “présentation has not altogether 
faded ‘from:her memory, Mormonism ‘has 


been sirice that. date sensational enough 


to provoke even a monarch to read the 
book, if for nothing better than  curios- 
ity; $0, not unlikely Queen Victoria has 


read some ‘portions, at: least, of the Book: 


of Mormon. The’ unique circumstance 
called forth from the pen of Eliza R. 
Snow @ poém, ‘entitled ‘Queen: Vic- 


resume the sister’s narrative : 
entitled.‘ The only: (Way 


to be Saved,’ which: Elder Snow: :pub- 
lished! while on this mission, -has:-been 


translated. into every language, where:the 
fullness of the gospel has been'preached 


under the Mormon dispensation. 
“*At'the close of this mission of nearly 
years, he took charge of‘a large 


company of Saints, with whom ‘he éafely 


landed in Nauvoo, via New. ‘Orleans and | 
the’ Mississippi River. 
4®Tpasmuch as some of its bitter op- 
rs have strenuously asserted that the 
introduction of the’ ptactice of ‘ plural 
mafriage was subsequent to the death of - 
the great founder of Mormonism, we 
will here transcribe from Lorenzo’Snow’s 


Journal’an entry which should 


controversy : 


after my j in the. ‘of. 
Nauyoo, a private interview was accorded — 
me by President Joseph Smith, in which 


explained the doctrine of plural. OF 
lestial marriage—said it was made. known 


to by revelation from, God,.-by 
whom he had been commanded to. intro- 


duce. the sacred’ order by: taking . more 


wives, . At the same time he informed 
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“OF me: that. my sister, Eliza--R.. Snow,-had 
She has inherited by birth been sealed to him. in this, relationst 
‘Phe wreath of | the authority of that: »priesth 
While earth’s diurnal motions bring | family, crossed the “and 
thine, eautiful city, in that strange and 


: ful exodus of the nineteenth century 


Where lights and shadows intervene; ye 
**Fyom the land of the Free 4nd 


And regal honor often brings — 


| gah until the spring of 1847, when, - 


‘All nations deck tha wreath she wears: taking charge of a train of one hu 


a: og ‘Yet, like the Youth whom Jesusloved, , he arrived in Salt Lake Valley 
One thing is lacking even there. in the “autumn fined Oui 
-winter-he was ordained into t 
i A herald of salvation bore : tumn called to go | to Ital to introdtice 
her the words of endless life. and establish the gospel” in that land 
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his mission also éxtended to other na- 
tions arid countries wherever 
should present. 

After an absence of nearly three years 
he returned honie: via Malta, Gibraltar, 
Liverpool and. New York, ‘and in the fob- 
lowing autumn was’ elected a 
the Utah 
©The next. mission of imy nce was 
to locate fifty families:in Box Elder 


County, sixty miles north of Salt Lake 


City, where a smull settlement had been 
formed, which, for: want of: the right 
master-spirit, had ‘lost every vestige of 
enterprise, and was minus all aim in the 
direction of advaucement. -To diffuse 
active energies into this stereotyped con- 
dition of thirigs, was not ‘unlike raising 
the dead; and a’man of less strength of 
pu would have faltered. Not so 
the one in question. ‘He wentto work; 
laid out’ @ city; waming it Brigham,” 
in honor of ‘the President of the » Church, 
moved his family tu the new city, and 
thus laid the foundation for the igreat fi- 
naacial co-operative enterprise’ that he 
has there built up. 

“When the county was organized by the 
authority of the Legislature*he took the 
presidency, as a stake of Zion. He was 


elected member of the Legislative Council | 


_ to represent: the district composed of the 
counties’ of "Box Elder and Weber, and 
yet serves ‘in that capacity. 
few ‘years ago, with Elders E. T. 
Benson and Joseph F. Smith, he visited 
the Sandwich Islands‘on important mat- 
ters relative to-the interests of ne Saints 
on those Islands. 


«But the: great work designed to bring | 


into exercise ‘the ‘gigantic powers, and 
exhibit this entirely devoted man in the 


| higher. platie of practical engineering as 


an organizer,’ ‘and: financier, 


‘was yet to come: ©. 
«Prompt to-the suggestions of Presi- 
dent Young,’ in an order designed to 


firmly cement the bonds of union | 


‘among the’Sairits, thereby: laying a foun- 
i dation for mutual self-support and inde- 


‘nee, through a combination 


temporal‘as’ well as spiritual interests, on 
a general” rative basis, . Hercules 

like, Lotenzo' put 
wheel; and, although “he‘saw at a glance 
the itude ‘of the ‘undertaking—that 


‘it required “almost superhuman. ‘skill, ‘and 


his shoulder to the 


watchword, and success the ultimatum. 
Present results show that no difficulities 


were too great for him to encounter. 


‘*His first step in the co- -operative move- 
ment was in the mercantile line. In 


1863-4 he commenced by establishing a 


co-operative store, with stock 1n shares 


of $5.00, thas making it possible for 


people of very moderate circumstances 
to become shareholders. 

_ **Many difficulties occurred in the start, 
and the progress was slow, but it steadily 


gained in the confidence of the people, 


the stockholders realizing from twenty to: 
twenty-five per cent. per annum in mer- 
chandise, and in five years it was an ac- 
knowledged success. Then, aided by 
the profits from the mercantile depart- 

ment, an extensive tannery was erected 


-at a cost of ten thousand dollars; the 


people having the privilege of putting in © 
labor as capital; and soon after these 


departments were in successful operation, 


a woolen factory, at. a cost of nearly 
forty thousand dollars, was brought into 
working order, again taking labor as 
stock. 

‘*A co-operative sheep-herd, so supply: 
ing the factory, was soon added—then 
co-operative farms, and to these a cheese 
dairy. Thus one department of industry 
after another has been established, until 


how. between thirty and forty depart- 


ments are combined—all working harmo- 
niously like the wheels ofa grand piece 
of machinery. 

31872 he accompanied President 


George A. Smith on a tour through Eu- 


rope, Egypt, Greece and Palestine. 
While in Vienna, on his return, he re- 


‘ceived information of his appointment 
as .assistant 


counselor to President 
Young.. 

‘‘As a missionary he has traveled over 
one hundred and fifty thousand miles. 
Probably none of his compeers have 


been longer in the field, or traveled 


more, in preaching the Gospel 


_ nations of the earth. 


7 Having: now both the Council and the | 
House fairly ‘‘on the stage,’’ we may 
pursue a dramatic method, and bring on 
our characters in the order best*fitted to 
to the subject and action. We will re-. 
turn — to the House and introduce 


| 
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quite an historical’ personage in the son 
of the first Bishop of the Church, : 
 Epwarp Partrince. 
_ He says: ‘‘I was born in Indepen- 
dence, Jackson County, Missouri, on 
the 25th of June, 1833. My father was 
the first Bishop in the Church of Latter- 
day Saints, and it was said of him, in a 


revelation given to Joseph Smith the 
prophet, that he was like Nathaniel of 


old who was without guile. Previous to 
joining the Mormons, he lived in Pains- 
ville, Ohio, and carried on the hatting 
business, and was in prosperous circum- 
stances. We can trace our genealogy 
back to the sixteenth century, to William 
Partrigg, who came from near Berwick 
in Scotland, and settled in Connecticut; 


whose son had his name changed to Par- . 


tridge. My mother was Lydia Clisbee, 
whose family was from Massachusetts. : 
** My father was tarred and feathered 
in Jackson County, Missouri, by a mob of 
fifty men; and expelled with his famil: 
from the State, being forced to Leaneriilt 
uable landed property unsold, from 


which nothing has since been realized by 


himselt or family. I have had frequent 
communications from lawyers, wanting 
to take up my case to regain possession 
of said property. Not only was my fa- 

r mobbed, but he was imprisoned in 
Liberty jail, the mob themselves averred 
that he was an honest man, and the only 
fault they found with him was that he 
was.a Mormon. Being expelled from 
the State, my parents moved to Nauvoo, 
at that time called Commerce, stopping 
for a time at Quincy, Illinois, where they 


were kindly treated by the people of that’ 


city. My father died in May, 1840, as 
also one sister, it being a very _— 
time. I came near to death myself. 
Having been robbed of their all, the 
family were quite poor, the widow hav- 
ing a hard time to get along. 


‘*I left Nauvoo in February, 1846, with 


the first companies, in the inclement 
season of the year, and endured man 

privations on the journey west, whic 

journey has become historical. 
at a place called Pisgah during the next 
winter, and then moved to Winter Quar- 
ters, since called Florence. The follow- 


| County, a few years, and in the fall of | 
I stayed | 


ing season, 1848, I drove an ox-team 


across the plains to Salt Lake City. 
_ **My opportunities were very limited 


4 
4 


for education, but I availed myself of 
every chance possible to attend school, it 


| being universally the custom to establish 


schools whenever a halt was made, but 
as a matter of necessity the schools were 
not of a very high e, and the 
school rooms and furnishings 
rude and primitive fashion. 

In 1854, I was called 
mission to the Sandwich Islands, in com- 
pany with nineteen others, I started on 
the 4th of May, traveling in company 


with President Young as far as Cedar 


City. Apostle P. P. Pratt traveled.with 
us to San Bernardino, California. . I 
learned the language and labored upon 
all the principal Islands, being away from 
home. three years and nine months. 
My father’s sister, Mercy, lived on. the 
island of Kanai, having gone. to, .that 
country when the first American mission- 
arié@were sent out by missionary boards. 
Her husband, the Rev. Samuel Whitney 
was a Calvinistic preacher. Their son, 
my cousin, Mr. SamueljH. Whitney, was 
the postmaster general of the Haiwaiian 
kingdom. I visited him at Honolulu, 
but ‘he was so cool, I had. but little con- 
versation with him and never saw him 
again. I visited my aunt who was a 


very - pious sectarian; she soon gave 


me up for a bad job, and told me frankly 
that she did not feel like receiving me at 


her house, and I told her I had no desire 


to visit against her will, but I thought if 


deluded. I never saw her again. 


_ ried to Miss Sarah L. 


she was a sincere Christian: she would 


hardly have turned me out of doors 


withont making an effort to reclaim me, 
inasmuch as she professed to er me 
turned by the way of San Bernardino, 


traveling with the family of Amasa Ly- - 


man to the Santa Clara, arriving at Salt 
Lake City, Jan rath, 1858. On the 
4th of February following, I was. mar- 


daughter of William Clayton, late audi- 


tor of public accounts for the Territory, 
I. resided in Farmington, . Davis 


1865, 1 moved to Fillmore, . Milliard 


to go on a 


layton, eldest 


County, and was for several years. Bishop _ 


of Fillmore, till. the reorganization of the 


stake, since which time I have.acted as 


first councilor to President I. N. Hinckley. 
I was several years a member: of the city 
council of Fillmore, have held the, office 


| of city recorder, mayor, county clerk — 
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and county ‘recorder; and for several 
years was probate’ judge of the county; 
also at one time ‘held the office of pros- 


eeuting attorney; and: in 1874, . was 
represent the county in the 
Territorial Legislature." 


3 To, this. unostentatious narrative of the 
son, the historian may add a few points. 
In the early rise of the Church, next to 


the Prophet Joseph, Bishop Partridge | 


_ was in many respects the most important 
man’ in the Church. The community 
organically rested upon the shoulders of 
the Bishopric for years before the organ- 
ization, of the. quorum of the Twelve. 
_ The-First Presidency. and_ the, Bishopric 

_ were the two grand executive branches 
of the priesthood, and upon the. Presid- 
and burdensome work of gatherin 
t 


Saints and founding. the Stakes o 


Zion, Edward Partridge was chosen. for 
this work specially, in the words of the 
revelation—which. was, one. of the first 


revelations given to the Church—because 


he was like Nathaniel of oid, in whom 
there was found no guile. This charac- 
ter he sustained fully. to.the end of his 
days; and his fatherly guardianship of 
the Saints, during the persecutions and 
the removal of the community. from the 
State of Missouri, forms a capital part in 
the early history of this people. Of: his 
son Edward, the member from Millard 
County, it may be.said he also.is a man 
in whonf there has been found no guile 
_ in the whole of his eventful life. 


“Samuet F. Atwoop. 

.. The member from Summit County 
“I-was born February. 27th, 1825, in 
the town of Willington, (then in ‘the 
county of Windham), Tolland County, 
Connecticut, of true democratic parents. 
Lam of respectable descent, of American 
_eitizenship: for three generations an my 


father’s. side, and four on my mother’s 


side: My mether’s:name was: Sawyer. 
Her family were among the early settlers 
of. Cotnecticut:. My forefathers were 
more or less: in the. early Indian 
wars sof the» New England ‘States and 
_were- true: patriots through the revolu- 
tionary war. i: They early embraced the 

_. democratic principles:of the’ nation, of 


| 


which principles my father was an ear- 
nest advocate during. his. life, whereby 
those principles were engrafted into my 
own life and my very nature, and I grew. 
up in the principles of constitutional 
liberties, of man’s rights, of freedom 
worship God according to the dictates of . 
conscience; in fine, according to the: lib- 
erties and republicanism of the United 
“*My parents were of the Methodist 
persuasion, but later were inclined to the 
Christian, or Campbellite faith. In the 
year 1840 they embraced the religion of 
the Latter-day. Saints, and joined the 
Church. Although living at home, and — 
believing more or less in the same, I 
thoroughly. investigated the principles of 
the Latter-day Church.. I was not bap- 
tized until the fall of 1849. . In April, 
1850, I emigrated with my father and 
family, arriving in Salt Lake City: on the 
14th. day of October, the same year.. 
‘‘T_ was: selected to be one of the first 
police in. Salt. Lake City. — I assisted in 
organizing the first rifle company in 
Utah, and was made first. sergeant at the 
first election of officers, and. afterwards 
a lieutenant in the same company. I was 
afterwards a major in the militia of 


| Utah. 


- In 1853, I served in the Walker In- 
dian war as a lieutenant. - In 1854 1 was 
called and went to Southern Utah as 
a lieutenant of a company to strengthen 
the settlements, to guard against and to 
pacify. and cultivate the Indians. Our 


headquarters.were at Harmony, where I 
‘remained two. and a half years, visiting 


among. the Indians, and assisted in es- 
tablishing some-of the first settlements of 
our.Dixie. In the fall of 1856 1 went to 
Los Vegas, with N. V. Jones, to the lead 
mines. 

- .£*In the spring of 1857 I went with the 
Y.X. company to Deer Creek as commis- 
sary for the company, and returned to 
Salt. Lake City in October ahead of 
Johnston’s army. . 

In the era, 1858, as early as the 
fore part of March, [ went. out with a 
company to Echo Canyon. In May I 
commenced moving my: father’s family 
to Springfield:in the general.move south. 


made five trips, returned among the first . 


and :was appointed a police in Salt. Lake 


City, which place:I filled until the next 
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matried Jane Cornwall 


January 8th, 1859, and settled in Salt 
» built a house and made a 

comfortable home. 

“In 1867 I was salted and went to 


_ St. George, where I spent means and la-. 
_ bor fora new home, but in 1869 I was | 


called and. went on a mission to the 
United States, and visited my native state. 


Wanship and Parley’s Park. I was elec- 


ted a delegate from Summit County to | 
| vice to their country of the forefathers 
of these Mormon founders of Utah; and 


the. constitutiorial convention of 1872; 
I represented Summit County in the 
House of Representatives during the 
session of 1878,.and am now again a 
_member of the ere for 1882 from 
the same place. — 

With the foregoing we will couple the 
followin on the Atwood family from 
The: Women of Mormondom :”’ 

Polly Sawyer 
Salt Lake City, October 16th,, 1876, is 


worthy of a passing notice, because of | 


her many good deeds in the service- of 
God. She was another of the last cen- 
tury women, being born in 1790, in 

Windham, Connecticut. Her parents 
were Asahel and Elizabeth Sawyer. Her- 
self and husband, Dan Atwood, first 


heard the Gospel in 1839, and were | 


straightway convinced of its truth.. 

They journeyed to Salt Lake in 1850. 

Here she displayed in a remarkable man- 
her the works and gifts of faith, and was 
much sought after by the sick and. afflic- 
ted, up to the day of her death, which 
occurred in her 86th year.. It is ‘worthy 
of mention that she was the mother of 
three men of distinction in the Church 
Millen M. Atwood, who was one of the 
- pioneers, a missionary to England, cap- 
tain of the first successful hand-cart com- 


pany, and a member of the High Coun- | 


cil;. Miner Atwood, who was a mission- 
ary to South Africa, and also a member 
of the High Council; and Hon. Samuel 
_ F. Atwood, who is one of the 
bishops of the T. 

_ Representative Sainuel Atwood. is a 
of great ‘integrity and unblemished 


pre of their own language, that 
these members of our — are not | 


| willingly rendered to their coun 
| time of their 


Atwood, who died in | 


i : It will be seen from the sketches. 
ia _ which we are giving, on purpose in the 


ticians, puffed with of 
alice in party pad op wi and legislative 
business; but simple pioneers and state- 
founders, such:as America once -knew, 
but which -have now disappeared. from 
nearly every legislature in the land :ex- 

g that of Utah. Samuel F. Atwood 


-ist™m the type of American 

**In the fall of 1870, I was called and | 

a presiding bishop in Kamas | RMON 

, then including Kamas, Peoa, Rockport, oF THE Mo 
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ws change the there. ser- 


of the loyalty of former generations, to 
the service which the Mormon Lines he 


t banishment. iy | 
jéct is specially pertinent at this moment, 
when Congress is contemplating’a meas- | 
ure against them — disfranchisement— 


/ which to American born sons is quite as 


cruel as banishment; and as there are 
two oft the Battalion connected with the — 

present Legislature, namely: Councilor . 
Murdock and Henry G. Boyle, chaplain 
of the House, the subject of the Battal- 


jon will be tee in place in this” 


cle. To nt the view graphically 
will passages from. “Life 


“Of Brigham Young. 


‘The time is char of the exodus; ‘on 
way to the ‘Rocky Mountains, and’ at 
Mount Pisgah. 

‘It was on the 26th of June,’ asian 

camp at Mount Pisgah was thrown into 
consternation by the cry, ‘The United 
States troops are upon us!’ But soon 
afterwards, Captain James Allen arriving © 
with only three dragoons, the excitement > 


subsided. ‘The High Councit was:called, 


and Captain Allen laid before’ it his 
business. 


The High Council of Mount Pisgah 
treated the military envoy with studied 
courtesy, but the matter was of ‘too great 
importance for even an opinion to be 
hazarded in the absence of: the’ master. 
mind ;- so Captain Allen: was furnished 


with a letter of introduction to Brigham 


Young and the authorities at head-quar: 
ters, and ‘a special messenger was dis- 


t for the 
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The Council at Mount Pisgah 
had sat in ‘grave silence, without ventur- | 
ing €ven a ble answer the Govern- 
ment agent. But at Council Bluffs was 
a mate leader, Teady to master the 
situation. 
: “Here it will be only just to both sides | 
to give Colonel Kane’s statement, in his 
historical discourse on the Mormons, de- 
livered before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, as that gentleman sus- 
tained in the case very much the. charac- 
ter of a special agent of the administra- 
tion to the Mormons. He'said: 

*¢*Atthe commencement of the Mex: 
ican war, the President considered it 
desirable to march a body of reliable in- 
fantry to California, at as early a 

as practicable; and the known hardihood 
pr habits of discipline of the Mormons 
were supposed peculiarly to'fit them for |. 
this service. As California was supposed 
also'to be their ultimate destination, the 
long march might cost them: less than 
other citizens. y were accordingly 
invited to. a ‘battalion of: volun- 
teers early in the month of July. 

The call could hardly have been 
more inconveniently timed. The young 
‘and those who could best: have ‘been 
spared, were then away from the main 
body, either-with pioneer companies in 
the or, their faith unannounced; 
seeking work and food about the north- 
western settlements, to support them till 
the returgof the season for commencing 
emigration. The force was, therefore, | 
to be recruited from among the fathers 
of families; and others, whose Presence 
it was most desirable to retain: 

were some, too; who could | 
not view the invitation without a j 
they had twice been | ed’ by 


souri, ‘to -give up their arms’ on 


special appeals to their patriotic confi+ | 


dence; and: had then been left to: 'the | 
malice of their enemies. And now they | 
were asked, in the midst of the Indian | 
country, to surrender over soo of their |, 
best men for a war march of thousands | 


of miles to California, without the hope || 
of return’ till after the conquest of that | 
Could such a 


country. 
osition with favor? 

But the feeling of country 4 
the: ‘Union ‘had never wronged ‘them. 
shall have your 


| with 


| ple assembled in the Bowery. 


if it has to be a class of elders,’ said one, 
himself a ruling elder. A central mass- 
meeting for council, some harangues at 
the more remotely scattered camps, an 
American flag brought out from the 
storehouse of things rescued, and hoisted 
to the:top of a tree-mast, and, in three 
days, the force was reported, mustered, 
organized and ready to march.’”” 
‘“*The foregoing is a graphic summary, 
but the reader will ask for something 
more of detail of this, one of the chief 
espisodes of Mormon history. 
~ #6Qn the rst of July Captain Allen was 
in council at the Bluffs with Brigham 
Young, Heber C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, | 
Orson Pratt, Willard Richards, George 
A. Smith, John Taylor, John Smith and 
Levi Richards. At head- -quarters they 
had not menrey" sufficient force to raise 
the battalion. Yet they lost not a mo- 
ment. In the character of recruitin 
Sergeants, Brigham, Heber and Will 
at once set out for Mount , a dis- 
tance of ‘130 miles, on the bac track... 
«They immediately sent messen 
cial dispatches from their high 
councils, to Nauvoo, Garden Grove and 
the regions around, calling ‘to head- 
quarters their old men and able-bodied 
boys to supply the Cs of their picked 
going t service of 
country. 
Returning’ to Council Bluffs, the 
Twelve gathered the «Camp of Israel’ 
to ‘enrol the: companies of volunteers. 
While’ Major Hunt, of the volunteers, 
was’ calling out the first company, Brig- 
Young conversed with Colonel 
_ Kane in Woodruff’s carriage about the 
affairs of the nation, and told him the 
' time would come when the Mormons. 
would ‘have to save the Government of 


the United States, or it cramible 


to atoms.” 
Forty minutes atter 12 of the: same 


July 15th, the elders and Presibene 
ent 


Young ‘delivered to the con 

_ tion a'simple but earnest speech, in which 
he told the brethren, with a sabdued 
to families to- 


» form: to the requisition made upon us, 
and we will do nothing else till we have 
; accomplished this thing. If we want the 


| privilege of going where we can worship ee 
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God to the dictates of 
consciences, we must raise the battalion: 
gre it is right; and who cares for sac- 
comfort for a few years?’’. 
. *Nobly did the Mormons respond to 
this call: Of their country. The apostles 
acted as recruiting sergeants; nor did 
they. wait for reinforcements, but moved 
as though they intended to apply “— 
leader's closing sentence literally; he 
said: . ‘After we get thr talking, 
we will call out our companies; and if 
there are not young men enough we will 


take the old men, and if they are not | 


enough we will take the women. I want 
to say to every man, the Constitution of 
the. United States, as formed by our 
fathers, was dictated, was revealed, was 
put into their, hearts by the Almighty; 
. who-sits enthroned in the midst of the. 
heavens; although unknown to them, it’ 
: was dictated by the revelations of Jesus 
Christ,’ and. I:tell you in the name of 
Jesus , as good as ever I could 
for.- I say. unto you, magnit the’ 
laws. There is no law in the United 
States,.or in the Constitution, but I'am 
-Teady to make honorable.’ : 
*There was no sentimental affectation 
at. their leave.taking,’ said Thomas L. 
Kane, in relating the story to the ie 
_ afternoon before their march was devoted | 
to a farewell ball; and a more. m 
dancing rout I ‘have never seen, hedele 
the company went without refreshments, 
and their bail was.of the most primitive, 
It was. the custom, whenever the larger 
camps rested. for a few days together, to 
make great arbors, or boweries, as they 
called them, of poles; and. brush, and 
wattling, as places of shelter for their. 
meetings of devotion or conference; . In 


trodden firm and hard by the worshi 


of the popular Father Taylor's precinct, 
was gathered now mnirth and 


of the Mormon Israe 
anything told that the. Mormons 


had been been bred to other lives, it was the | 


ce of the women as they as- 


appearan 
sembled here. Before their flight they. | 
had.sold: their watches and trinkets as | 


the. most available recourse for raising 
ready money; and hence, like their eaatt 


hers, who wore waistcoats cut with.use- | 


less watch-pockets, alt 


h their 
were pierced and 


bore the marks of 


wore cuttings, | 
chains:or. brooches... Except such ofna- 

ments, however, they lacked nothing 
most becoming .the. attire of decorous 
maidens. The neatly-darned white stock- 
ings, and clean white petticoat, the clear- 
starched. collar and chemisette, the some- 


washed lawn or wn, that 
fitted modishly to the ita pretty 
wearer—these, if any of them spoke of 


poverty, spoke of a poverty that that had 
known better da 


ys. 
With the rest attended the: 

the’ Church within call, including nearly 
all the chiefs of the High Council, with | 
their’ wives and. children. They, the 
bravest and most trouble-worn, seemed 
the most.anxious of any to throw offthe — 
burden of heavy thoughts. .TheitJead-_ 
ing off the dance in a double.cotillon 
was the:signal which bade the festivity to 
commence. To the canto of 
violins, the cheer of horns, the jingle of — 
sleis h bells, and the jovial snoring Of the 

urine, they did dance! 
your minuets or other morte poe 
sions of: gentles in etiquette, ; 
and pinching gloves, but ward 
- seientific displays of our venerated and 
merry -parents, who were not above | 
following the fiddle to ne lively aoe: 
chase, French fours, 
' Virginia reels, and the like forgotten 
ates, executed with the spirit of | 
‘too happy to be slow, or bashful, or con- 
strained. Light hearts, lithe figuresand 


_early-hour till after the sun had dipped — 
| behind the sharp sky-line of the Omaha — 
hills. Silence was then called, and 
well-cultivated mezzo-soprano voice. be- 


with. quartette -ac- 
ittle song, the notes.of 
which I have been unsuccessful in re. 
peated efforts to obtain since--a version 
of. the text to 
wanderers: 


Wa wept when we remembered Zion. 
«There was danger of some. expres- 
‘sion. of feeling when the song was.over, 
‘for it had begun to: -draw. tears, but 


j 


the quiet with his: hard: voice, 


_an-elder.asked the blessing of heaven.on 


thing faded, only: too-well- 


light feet had it their own way-from an — 


one of. these, where the ground had been and. t 
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erhood -of . apisit; had, in that 


society, and then all dispersed, pags 


Riggs: Murdock | was Sep 
rgth, 1826, in Orring Township, 
Cayhoga County, Ohio.» He is the son 
of Julia C..and John Murdock. His fa- 
ther and mother joined: the Mormon 
Church in November, 1830, when’ there 
were only a few members belonging’ , 
this Church... Their names figure lar 
- in the early history: of the Prophet on. | 
 eph: Smith... His mother. died the 
following, leaving a family of five 
dren; including a pair of -twins,:-a boy 
anda girl, Joseph and Julia, born at 
their:mother’s death: The twins were 
adopted by the Prophet-and his wife,’ and 
tenderly ‘tostered. The boy, when he 
was: a and a half old, caught: the 
measles, and through exposure took cold 
and and died, at 
-was«-mobbed in Kirtland. Julia: | 
mained im the family to womanh 
‘The Murdocks came from Scotland. in- 
the seventeenth centu » and settled in 
ofthe New Engia States, and 
from the three brothers who came, sprang 
a tumerous race of New Englanders, 
some of’ whom afterwards scattered west- 
ward. Councilor Murdock's grandfather 
came into: New York State. He: partici- 
pated in the revolutionary Father 
John Murdock was born in the State of 
ew York, in 1792, where he. remained 
he emigrated to 10, where he met.and 
‘married Miss Julia, daughter of . Judge | 
Orrice Clapp, of Mentor,Geauga County. 
-Councilor: Murdock: was: the’ second ‘son | 
_Of-thisunion. After his mother’s death 
-he was placed in the hands: of strangers | 
to be reared, while his father disposed of | 
his home and little property for'the sup- 
port-of his children, giving a portion: to | 
the:Charch and took:a mission to preach 
the«Gospel, traveling in many of the 
A also. into Canada. 
ildren were sent. to 
Bishop: who dived: at Indepen- 
dence; Missourt, in 1832. 
Pather. ‘Murdock was. one of. “Zion's 


Camp": in 1834, after which he went | 


again on a mission to the Eastern States. 


and filled 
his calling with integrity. He started 
for the: Mountains in 1846, with the body 
| of the Church, remained with the Pio- 


| neers.at Winter Quarters, and arrived at 


Salt Lake Valley, September, 1847, just 
after the Pioneers. He was one of they 
members of the High Council, and was 
appointed the first Bishop of the Four- 
teenth Ward. In the spring of 1850, he 
was called on a mission to Australia, to 
open the Gospel ministry in that far-off 
land. He returned in 1852, and spent 
the rest of his days ‘in tah, till his 
death, which occurred at Beaver in 1871, 
“he having reached the ripe age of seven- 
ty-nine years. and six months. Thus 
closed the eventful life of a Mormon vet- 
eran and pioneer. We leave the patri- 
arch Murdock in his honored: grave and 
come more. directly to his two loyal 
American sons, who entered the service 
of their country in the Mexican war. 
_We have seen how terribly the pioneer 
camps were impoverished by the call of 
soo: of their young -and primest men. 
At the call, Councilor Murdock, then 
not twenty years of age, and his elder 
brother enlisted with spirit and 
was enrolled in the Mormon Battal- 
ion. They had been reared amid perse- 
cution from their infancy, and with their 
father driven from State to State, and 
now in their opening manhood were in 
this exodus of modern Israel, passing 
over into a dominion not then belonging 
to the United States; yet how well the - 
of Colonel Thomas L. Kane 
applied to these two young Murdocks: . 
‘* The love of country prevailed /"' They 
enlisted, expecting to fight to bring 
themselves again under the beloved flag 
for which their grandsires had fought. 
‘*¥ou -shall have your.Battalion,’’ said 
Bri Young, ‘‘even if ithas:'to be a 
Battalion of our elders!’’ And a host of 
young men, hke the Murdock brothers 
and: Henry G. Boyle, backed the won- 
drous American-spirited decision of their 
great leader, and offered to their coun- 
try their service and their lives. 
. The Murdock brothers, with all, the 
soldiers of the Battalion, served:the time 
of enlistment, and were honorably dis- 
charged in California in 1847, but many 
them re-enlisted for another year. 
The j which they made across the 


| Continent, an infantry march over an 
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almost unknown land, a trackles desert | 


and a distance of about 3,009 miles, is 
said to be one of the most famous in- 
fantry marches of all history. It was 
thus their Colonel, Philip St. George 
Cook, described their march,: in his con- 
address to his Battalion of 

ormon soldiers. Of the hardships of 
that march we need not attempt descrip- 
tion; we merely touch the Battation 
subject to'show that these Mormon elders 
have served their country with the loy-: 
alty of Americans. and the enthusiasm 
of heroes. 


Let it not be said that idee Mormon | States. . 


Battalion-amounted to “nothing in “their 
service in the Mexican war beyond a 
famous march as of’ pioneers, —and 
nothing i imthe occupation of California. 


Even Mormons themselves do not 
| critical’ juncture, Colonel Philip 


know how much they amounted to, con 


sidered in their vast relations to the 7 
national affairs of that period with their | 
Battalion as a chief factor in American | 


history. The government also has lest 
sight of it; and American history ‘is 
minus .one of its capital chapters, no 
historian having written it, perhaps 


partly because it would tell too much ‘to | 
| Mormon guard, and took him to ‘Wash- 


the glory of the Mormons. The sub- 


jects too vast for a full teview here, | 
ane ae aay: give a few points of the | 
: | Colonel Cook and Fremont to the | Mis- 
‘ssouri River. Thus the Mormon» Bat- . 


history: 


News arrived. in Washington of the | 
first: battle: fought: between General Tay- 
lar and the Mexicans. The government | 
understanding ‘that the whole Mormon | 
‘an exodus and bound | 

the policy of 
possessing California by the of ‘the 
This is shown in the histori-— 
A few 
days after the arrival of the news of 
General ‘Taylor’s battle, Colonel:Kane , 
was’ sent with dispatches to General 
Marcy, secretary of war, in 
his letter to Kearney, dated June 3rd, 
**It is known’ that.a_ 
-of Mormon emigrants are 
seibiiiinees, for the purpose of . 

in that country ; desires the Gen- 
r means to have a 
good understanding with them, to the. 
thatthe United States. may have 


ion in taking possession of | 
‘He was. 


community. w 
for California, couc 


Mormons. 
cal discourse of Colonel Kane. | 


‘Kearney. 
that : 


‘eral to ‘use all 


their 
holding that country.”’ 
take ‘possession of the 


‘*set up government ’’ in the 
the United States, with himself as | 
ernor. The General did ‘push Ines 
California,’’ and upon Colonel Philip | 
St. George Cook devolved the task of 
hurrying to his help with the Mormon 
Battalion’ by the way of Santa’ Fe. 
Having fought the-Mexican army-on his 
march, General Kearney arrived in :Cali- 
fornia to find it in in the hands of Gen- 

eral Fremont and ‘his volunteérs: Como- 
dore Stockton had also raised the: oe | 
States flag, and taken possession of t 

country in the’ name” -of “United 
There were now three rival gov- 
érnors—Stockton, Fremont and Kearney. 


Fremont refused tu yield to the author- _ 


ity:of Kearney,and would not acknowl- 
ss him as governor. Stockton was 
ready to side with Fremont. At this 


George Cook arrived with ,his:Mormon 
Battalion. Kearney sent’ for him; and 
enquired if he could depend upon his 


| Mormon soldiers, and was- answered, 


‘Yes, to a’man!’’ Kearney now’ felt 


himself. strong enough to strike’hisHeci- 
| sive blow. With his Mormon Battalion 


he: arrested Fremont, placed himicunder 


ington for trial by court martial.:A:Mor- | 
mon escort went with General: Kearney, 


talion enabled the : commanding‘ gen- 
eral to execute his instructions,’ 
his ‘rival from ‘his path, : and. ‘set: 
authorized United States: 
Perchance the arrival of that Bateslion 
preserved California from civil war be- 
tween the American forces; at» least | 
it the newly conquered: 
ince from further confusion.’ Nor: | 
it be forgotten that it was the shovels 
of the discharged soldiers . ofthe Bat- 
talion. who, under Thomas’. Marshall, 
turned up the gold at Sutter’s 
‘Thus it will be seen that. these: Mormon 


‘soldiers did good service goverbment, 
and, by the gold discovery, was made 
instrumental in the peopling of the gréat 


West. Their historical importance fests 
not merely in the accomplishaient:of 


‘march ‘famous as any on record, yet:their — 


‘conduct throughout does prove theirén- 
thusiastic loyalty as American — 
‘and ‘their deathless love of country.: 


»<We-return again the personal sketch 
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of Councilor Murdock. The Battalion 


having been mustered out of service at 
Los : Angeles, July 16th, 1847, he, with 
one hundred .and fifty of his comrades 
started for Salt Lake City, where, after a 
_ tedious journey of twelve hundred miles 


with pack animals, they arrived in,Octo- 
We need not dwell upon the his- | 
of those times. He wasactive in the | 


early Indian wars of the Territory, and 
helped start many new settlements. 
He has, up to the present date, crossed 
the plains eleven round trips, and. has 
brought in five large trains of emigrants. 


He has brought more emigrants into this . 


Territory by wagons than any other one 
leader. 
histories, hereafter ‘have-much to write of 
him as ‘Captain Murdock.’’ He -has 


carried: the mail to and from Indepen- . 
dence; and made unprecedented short 


time; brought trains of merchandise for 
Livingston & Bell in the ear 
he went .with an escort: to Omaha with 
Thomas. L.. Kane, Buchanan’s commis- 


sioner, in 1857, making the round trip of : 


2,120 miles, with the same animals, in 
forty-two: traveling days. 


From the first Murdock has been one : 


of the: principal representative men. of 


Utah. In 1864 he was called to fill the | 


office of-Bishop of Beaver, to preside 


over the county, and was afterwards 
made president of that stake of Zion, 
which position he still occupies. He has | 


had the honor of representing the coun- 


ties of. Beaver and Piute in ‘the Utah 
Legislature-for the past twelve years, 
| served with his comrades the needs of 


and has occupied other positions of honor 
and; trust in the Territory. Councilor 


Murdock is a man of mark, ‘is: sound 


headed, dull of energy in his life, is tol- 
erant;to all men, and thoroughly dem- 
ocratie:| in this politics. | 


Henry G. Boye. 
CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE. 


Henry G. Boyle was born March ath, 


Vir 

‘gneestors, on hie father’s ‘bile, were 
the Boyles. and. McClanahans; and..on 
his mother’s side, were the Taylors and 
McCorkles. All were Virginians, and 


many of all four of the familes were in 


the. Revolutionary, war,.and the 


We shall, in our emigrational . 


days, and 


war of 1812. All of these families were 
among the earliest settlers in Virginia. 
Elder Boyle embraced the religion of 
the Latter-day Saints on the 2oth of 
November, 1843, under the. ministry of 
Elder Jedediah'M. Grant.. He himself 
went into the ministry at the age of 
twenty, and, in. 1844-45, performed a 
mission in his native State, Virginia. He 
was in the Mormon exodus. Leaving 
Nauvoo on the 6th of February, 1846, 
he came out in the foremost company to 
the Missouri River: ‘ At the call of the 


Mormon Battalion he enlisted with en- 


thusiasm, being but twenty-two years of 
age. These very sketches which we are 
giving, show in themselves that the Mor- 
mon leaders did really give, as they have 
so often affirmed, a Battalion of the 
primest men of theit Church to the service 
of their country—gave in fact what 
President Young promised on demand 
with so much ‘true American spirit, 
namely, a ‘‘ Battalion of our young el- 
ders,’’ to fight for their country. The 
enlistment of these young Mormon 


| soldiers had no such an example in all 


American history since 1812 up to that 
time, and is only equalled by the volun- 
teering of American youths on both 
sides at the outbreak of our great civil 
war, which was but one. of those vol- 
canic events occurring. in the history of . 
the world—rather an explosion than the 
offspring of a deep love of..country or 
lofty heroism. 

Having performed the celebrated cam- 
paign through: to the Pacific shore, and — 


General Kearney in possessing Califor- 
nia, Boyle, on his discharge started for 
Utah to strengthen the Pioneers. He 
came up from California by the southern 
route, leading a company of twenty five 
disc members of the Battalion, of 


.| which company, he was chosen captain. 


They arrived at the Old Fort in Salt 
Lake City, on thé 5th of “June, 1848, 


bringing with them the first wagons that | 


made a track on the southern route from 
California to Salt Lake City. He after- 
wards’ went to California,on a mission, 
and, while there, baptized Honorable 


William B. Preston, one of the present 
members of the House, who has long 
served in the Legislature and also bap- 
tized the: Hon. Moses Thatcher at the 
same time and place. 


Boyle led the 
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company from California in which Pres- | 
ton came to Utah, and soon afterwards | 
was, with Amasa Lyman, Francis Marion | 
Lyman, speaker of the present House, | 
William H,. Shearman, and others on the 
ition of the Colorado. 
Elder Bo e has performed tweive dif- 
ferent hedions in the United States with | 
much success. His life in the histories 
of the Mormon missionaries will be more 
fully treated by the author hereafter. 
He isa resident of Payson City, Utah | 
County, and has been for the last twenty- 
three years. He has served in the City” 
Council of Payson 
has been chaplain of the House in the 
Legislature 'the last three sessions. 
Every day during the last session, with | 
another Mormon crisis in everybody's: 
mind, Chaplain Boyle, in simple, but | 
earnest prayer, has specially remembered | 
and invoked blessing on the United — 
States, the President, Congress, and the | 
Governor and Secretary of Utah. - Gov- | n 
ernor Murray and Secretary Thomas 
have heard him oft, and may have © 


thotight, in view of the threatened com- | 


mission; that the Mormon chaplain in- - 
voked a blessing upon Congress and the 
government with a mental reservation. | 
Bat General Murray may not have been . 


acquainted with the fact that this same | 


Mormon chaplain has been a soldier of | 
the nation as well as himself; | 
he was as ready to shed his blood for his | 
country in his youth as he is now to pray | 
for ot in his riper years. Colonel 
Philip St. Geotge Cook understood: the | 
loyalty of his Mormon soldiers; 
and, when with Johnston’s army he en-— 
tered this Valley, he -rode through our 
city with uncovered head, leading the 

troops, but forgetting not his for 

the brave Mormon soldiers who had so 
nobly served with him in 
‘cause: 


We. B. Preston. 
 TheR ntative Cache 
and the ident ‘of the Cache Valley 
Stake, was born in Franklin County, 
‘Virgitiia, November 24th, 1830. | is 
family branch belongs to that stock ‘of 
‘Prestons who have figured with distinc-— 
‘tion in Con for Virginia and North’ 
‘Carolina. illiam Ballard Preston of 


Carolina were. 


} he was) 


for ten years. He | 


| holding the people of 


‘and’ that 


| January 1st, 1858. The com 
| téd of William B. Preston; 
Thatcher, A. 


‘jon Shelton, 


of North; 


cousins of his: father: 
When he was a boy, hearing of ‘the | 
fields in California and of the rush o a 
men of all nations tothe ‘‘ Golden State,’’ 
pted with a great desire to 
see this wonderful gathering and ‘fusion 
of many peoples and nations. As‘ he 
vatder his enthusiasm increased with 
comprehension of the national'im 
ton of this marvelous migration to:C 


| ifornia; and at the age of twenty-one, | 


in:the year 1852, he also migrated tothat 


| State, which had already become ‘famous 


in the growth of our nation: ‘After ‘his 
arrival, his early enthusiasm still predom- 
inating, he took more satisfaction’in‘be- 
many nations 
gathered together in the founding of ‘the 
new Pacific State than he did in’ the’‘ex- | 
citing parsuit of gold hunting; so «he 
turned his attention to the more healthy — 
and legitimate life of a farmerand stock- 
settling in Yolo County;’ Califor- 
Father Thatcher's family located 
also-at Yolo and were his ‘adjoining 


ighbors. 
ving become acquainted with the | 
through his association with 


| neighbor Thatcher, Wm.'B. Breston was — 
baptized by Henry G. Boyle, in the 


1857. As soon as baptized, he was 
to the office of an Elder and sent ‘ona 
mission by George Q. Cannon, who’ was. 
then presiding over the Pacific Coast 
mission. He was sent to labor in U | 
California. Here he continued ‘im his 
ministry until President’ Young | 
home all the Elders and Saints’ in’ conse- 
‘of the Utah war. This was’ in 
the fall of 1857. It being ‘too laté to 


‘eross the plains that season, they: dng 


elled from Sacramento down: the coast, 
by way of Los Angeles and San: Bernar- | 
dino, into Southern Utah, and thence to 
Salt Lake, at which place they arrived — 

consis- 
B. 


D. Thatcher, Moses 
Thatcher, H. G. Boyle, William os 
Shearman, and C. C. Hurst; Mar- 
David Cannon, Mrs. Bliza-— 
beth H. Cannon (wife of George Q:) ; 
and -her infant son, John Cannon. 


“There were also several families. from 
‘Australia‘and a few families from’ Upper . 
‘California: H. G. Boyle, who was one 
‘of thé Mormon Battalion and knew the 
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Hon. Wm. B, Preston 
hate figured most importantly in Utah as 
one of. the -founders of Logan—its first 
bishop—afterwards presiding bishop of 
Cache County, and is now: president: of 
the stake. In 1860-1 there was a: new 
| apportionment made by the Utah Legis- 
_ lature, by which Cache County was en- 
titled to two representatives and a coun- 
cilor. At the next election William B. 
Preston was elected one of the. n- 
tatives,. and has served in the Legislature 
ever since, excepting when he has been 
.from: home on missions. While on one 
of those. missions, he called into the 
office of; Fowler: & Wells, of New York, 
enologists. Our friend Wells, not 
vanything of ager read his 
subject in a sentence. -‘‘We make 
judges and governors of such men as 
you,’ said the phrenologist ; and Samuel 
R. Wells was one of the best readers of 
character in the world. Hon. William 
B. Preston is truly a representative man 
im society, possessin ectitive 
character and legislative ability! and he 
comes of a:family distinguished for its 
eminent statesmen. 
. of: him,’ see his biography in 


~ Councitor THURBER, 
ONE OF THE CALIFORNIA 


There i is a close relation between. the 
founding of Utah and of the State of Cali- 
fornia... Not only is there this relation 
in. the Mormon Battalion, but also in 
sailed. in. the ship Brooklyn, from New 
York--who. were the first regular. Ameri- 
can settlers that. landed i in San. Francisco 
—-and.afterwards in the gold-finders. 


For a fuller ‘sketch 


Councilor. Thurber was. of the. latter— 


one.of the old ‘‘ Forty-niners,”’ a.pio- 
neer name. of. which has be- 
come historically famous... 


‘Aibect of, Daniel 


Thurber.and. Rebecca Rhodes Hill, was 
born in the town of Foster, State of 
Rhode Island, April 7th, 1826... His an- 
cestors were English on both. sides. John 
Thurber emigrated from Stanton, Lincoln- 


shire, in; 1660... Coucilor Thurber says: 


of My. grand-father was in. the Revola- 
tionary.war. _When I was but. six — 
of .age he took. me by the ‘hand, and 


emigrants to California -which | 


_as clerk in a store. 
| to. Massachusetts, and was there when 


walked out south of the city of iProvi- 
dence, and showed me earth works (rifle 
pits) which he assisted in pry, We to 
resist the. threatened raid of. the British 
forces that were lying at. Newport, and 
intending to land between that place and 
Providence, and march into. the in- 


| terior. 


I received. but a limited common school 
education. At nine years of age, I left 
the paternal roof, and went to reside 
with an uncle in ‘West Killingly, Con- 


necticut, from which place I went to 


Pomfret, and afterwards to Clayville, 
South Scictuate, Rhode Island, where I 
learned the trade of a comb. maker. In 
1844 I went to Leaminster, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, and worked at 
my trade. In 1845, I was employed to 
go to Auburn, New York, and establish 
the business of comb making. | In this 
I was very successful. Here I joined the 
Auburn Guards, a state military, company 
organized as a reserve guard for the state 
ison. I became proficient in drill and 
enjoyed myself very much with my asso- 
ciates in this company. Here I made 
the acquaintance of Governor Seward. 
I returned to Rhode Island, and engaged 
Thence I again went 


the report of finding gold.came from 
California in 1849; [left Boston in com- 

pany with forty-three others for Califor- 
nia, (overland.) The company. was 
completely organized, uniformed and 
equipped. as a military company. We 
arrived in Salt Lake. City, July ngth, 
1849. 

I knew nothing of the religion of the 
Latter-day Saints, but had heard of 
Joseph Smith's Gold Bible, Nauvoo, 
and Salt Lake. I asked and was granted 
the privilege of pitching a tent in the 


Old Fort. After we had. got our camp 


arranged, which was.after dark, I stepped 
out of the tent, which. was surrounded 
bystanders, and asked, the question: 
‘* What kind of a God do you Mormons 
believe in?’’ and was much . astonished 
when answered bya young man that they 
believed. in a God with .a body, parts 
and passions; one that could see, hear, 
talk and walk. | This answer led me to 
much inquiry, and resulted in my being 
baptized, September, ist, 1849. 
In November of the same year, | 


‘started. again for the Californa, gold 
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San Francisco County. 


the: county was 
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mines, incompany with about thirty. per. 
sons from Salt Lake City.’ I think this 
was ‘the first company of Mormons who 
went ‘th the south route from Salt 
Lake to’ California with wagons. 


[entered the Golden State packing all 


my wealth on my back, took ship at San | 


Pedro and went to San Francisco ;° ar- 
rived in March and remained one month. 
There Fcast my first vote for Jack Hays, 
of Mexican war notoriety, for sheriff‘ of 
t sum- 
mer Of 2850, in working in t placer 
mines in. “and and returned ‘to 
Utah in September, that year. In the 
James W. ‘Thomas 
to me Fork, Utah County, at at that 


time a great home for the Indians. ant 
commenced to study their 
that; 


became “somewhat proficient 


acquirement I have been able. to do-the | 


“some ‘good, by aiding in an 


earl time the settlement of many diffi- | 
‘between’ ‘the: Indians and ‘the 


‘were but four: other families 2 


whites. 


located: on’ this” ish Fork River, at 


. the time I: went there; and they 


“In the spring of 1852 the militia. of 
and’ I ‘was 
elected ‘first lieutenant of Company. £, 
Second’ ‘Regiment, ‘Peetneet‘ Military 
District. 
tlement of Palmyra—since abandoned— | 


_ Of which the present city of Spanish 


Fork the’place. In 1853 1 was se- 


lected ‘as adjutant to Major Stephen 


Markham; and also, during the Indian 
war of 1853; for a short time, acted’as 


adjutant to Colonel Peter W. Connover. | 
rs as first counselor’to | 
nish Fork } 

Ward, and, on his death, which occurred 
I succeeded him as. bishop, and 
 continaed in that position until 1874; 
_ when I was called by President Brigham 
Young to go 'to Grass Valley and the Se- 
vier country, principally to use my influ-: 


I served’ two: years 
Bishop John L. Batler, of 


ence in the interests of péace with the 


country. 
I served eight years'as Mayor of Spat 


ish Fork City, three terms as a selectman . 
‘of Utah County, and seventeen terms as | 


was no house from’ Provo to California. | 


‘assisted in building the set- | 


‘fepresentative in. 
e from that 


Indians» Aohabiting and that | 
and ‘aims furnish the real “canse of war.” 
Hence'the numerous bills at’ present ‘be- 


first ‘counselor to Jose; 


tho 
know that po 


Assembly: I -was del 
county to two conventions to frame a 


ivision, militia of Utah. 
‘I moved to Richfield in: 1874;: was 
A. Young; ‘pres- 
ident of the stake. I have served'three — 
terms in the Legislature «as» councilor. 
from Sevier and Sanpete counties; 

“Thus; from this ‘brief sketch: ‘of his 
life, it will be seen that’ Councilor Thur- — 
ber has ‘figured de in | 
tony’ of the “Great West.’ 


SNow.. 


TYPE OF YOUNG UTAH. 


early 
Lorenzo Snow, and go A. Gosdard, 
whose father fought in the war of 1812, 


to. preserve. America from the returning — 


grasp of the British Government. The 

Goddards are of the old “Amepitan 

stock. 

‘In the person of OliverG. 

a example of Young 
Anti-Mormon writers | 

American public have heard of 

deal abont ‘‘Yourng Mormondom.’’ 

gone abroad ‘that | 


Youn " Moresondow pt 
such a settlement ‘and tamely: Become: th 

wards of anti-Mormon guardians; ‘and 
that thenceforth Utah will be under a 


yeamy is but the excuse for 
legivtetion that political motives 


fore ‘Congress : all <contemplate* disfran-— 


Gentile ‘rule:'- We all 
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view: of: the case, that the fathers having 
been swept away politically, ‘‘Young Mor- 
mondom’’ will surely come under vassal- 
age, it could, in.a Machiavellian sense, 
be: considered thorough policy to so shape 
the i issue, though certainly not sufficient 
and just as a measure of pure American 
 statesmanship. But the view is delusive. 
If Congress mind not it will betray its- 
self by anti-American measures to be ap- 
plied to Utah,. Young 
not about to come under vassal 
Their sons will avenge their fathers’ 


franchisement by the natural of | 


American politics. They will come from 
under the vassalage which has beén so 
long upon the fathers who founded Utah, 
and wh 


points; best we do: in Joyal, truth. 
‘that the political: vengeance which Con- 
gress! proposes to meet out to the Mor: 
mons: wil ‘be. measured. back. Young 
Mormondom."’. will avenge the political 
injustice, for America is too mighty. and 
tao holy born to do wrong. Let. 
gress be so. fatal as to do that wrong and 

‘Mormomdom”’ will. teach. this 
| hty. mation the gospel of» political 
righteousnean for the next generation to 
come. mantle of political apostle- 
ship will fall upon the sons from heaven 
than the: fathers-never wore. The furnace 
heated: for them with seven times its 
wonted will consume those. who 
shall cast m. into its fires, and the 
voice of the American nation. will bid 
them..come forth. Unconsumed they 
will. come ‘out of the furnace like the 
three: Hebrew children—unconsumed as 
a host with a mantle as a miracle of po- 
litical: power: about them. | 

We. have. read this espounding ot the 


Utah problem iit in the person of Oliver G,. 


Snow, of more political conse+ 
quence than. ailengthy biography in. the 
crisis. of events. There could 
‘found: no better type than he-of the 


subject:and. significance: of the Mormon 


Utah ofthe: future... Born and ‘reared i in 


he was elected. 


offices of trust and. presidency 


these valleys of the everlasting roun- 
tains, the spirit and physical elements of 
this marvelous country are as the ingre- 


-dients of his own constitution; and 


history shows how: impossible it is to 
politically. subdue the children of moun- 
tainous regions... He is very like: his 
father in his. personal.ap and in- 
herits the genius of from his 
race. That he has all the brain capacity 
of a representative man, we should nat- 
urally expect: from the example: of his 
father’s character and life.. -he has 

organizing powers and much reserve of 
will may easily be a ‘by those 
acquainted with his illustrious aunt, Eliza 
R. Snow, a woman: who has shown as 


‘much organizing capacity as any woman 


of the. present age. He received his 
finishing education: in the Deseret Uni- 
versity. In the year 1870, he was:called 
on a mission to Europe. . He at: first 
labored in the Manchester Conference, 


_ England; was then appointed to preside 
over, the Leeds Conference, which in- 
cluded a very extensive field, taking in 


Leeds, Hull, York, Bradford and other 
large towns. 
turned home having been absent two and 
a half years. 

On the 13th of October, 2843, he 
married Mary B. Peirce, eldest daughter 
of Eli Harvey Peirce-(one of the Pio- 
neers of this: Territory) and Susannah 
Neff. In July, 1877, he was appointed 
President of the Box Elder Stake, and 
in January, 1878, he was elected a mem- 
Brigham City Mercantile and: Manufac- 
turing Association. In August,:in 1879, 
tative: to’ the 
Legislature from Box Elder County, and 
was re-elected in 188r. He: has’ occu- 
pied the position of chairman. of the 
committee on elections the. Honse 
during the present session. In 1881, he 
was also elected assessor and collector of 
Box Elder County. In: the’ spring: of 
1881 he assisted in organizing the board © 
of trade in Box Elder County; and was 
elected president of the same; and he is 
also a member of Zion’s Central Board 
of Trade. Thus, though young, bis life 
shows him. occupying - many 

De 
doubtedly Oliver G. Snow is. destined: to 
figure in the future as one of the princi- 


pal. ‘men, of our Territory. 


In ‘October, 1872, he re- 


| 
| 
founded America. They will throw off —— 
3 the yoke, or rather will never take it 4 
upon their own neck. Congress will i 
doubtless say this is the very object aimed | | 
for touching polygamy and so far Con- | 
gress will stand justified, at least, in its | t 
own sight. It will say the fathers took | | 
. the yoke upon their own neck. We will | 
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Erastus Suow, 
‘THE PIONEER, 


~The Hon: Erastus Snow, wlio 


and abl weprestnted Southern 
long: the. yi re, was, with Orson 
Pratt, the first of the Mormon Pioneers 
who set foot in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake.He is very properly also 
classed in our history as the founder of 


Southern Utah—that is of those settle- 


ments and: ‘counties comprised in what, 
at the: -onset,. was” styled: our Utah 

“We cannot attempt, in ene sketches 


of the “Legislature, divided among’ so | 


many, to give the voluminous life of this 
distin 
neer, we will cull a tew items from 
notes age by ou from his own: 
years ago’ -by our reporter, at that time 
designed ‘to be published in the ‘* Life of 
Brigham Young;” but the subject: of 
Erastus Snow's great mis- 


sions; ‘the . foundin what: 
almost be st the _ me : 
ity of Scandimavia, and lastly the Deak | 


Dixie, was altogether beyond the capac- 
ity of a biographical sketch. This sub- 
ject of this man’s life is the subject of a 
book, but we-expect, ere ge grapple 
with it.in several numbers o 

zine devoted to Southern Utah, accom- 


ied ‘with a magnificent engraving of 
Snow, like that of ‘President 


, the frontispiece of this 
Cale-. 


y touching ‘his origin: 
Snow was ‘born at St. John 
donia County, Vermont, November oth, 
1818. His father’s ten 
and his family were among the early set- 
tlers of ‘the ‘Massachusetts colony. His 
- grandmother on his mother’s side was: of 
the Mason family. 


When: the ‘subject of this sketch was. 


fourteen years of age, Mormonism came 
into his part of the country. His elder 
brothers, Willard and Zerubbabel, were 
‘the first of the family to embrace: it; 


_ shortly after Orson Pratt and Lyman E. | 


ohnson, in 1832, visited ‘his father’s 
While listening to.Orson Pratt 

conversing on the Scriptures and. 

t <The: Holy oseph: Smit Says ; 

Ghost desended upon 
it was the ‘truth, ‘and 

‘that thes men were of God, 


< 


| ters. 


his father. 


in the sea. 


ished ‘Mormon apostle and Ppio- | the 


of the first Twelve 


this Maga- 


testimony has never depatted from _ 
me, but has often been renewed and con- ~— 
“In the following _ February, 1833, 
young Erastus Snow went to Charleston, 
where he was baptized by his brother — 
Willard, February 3d, 1833... His 
mother had seven sons and two daugh- 
All the family came into. the 
Church excepting two of the sons and — 
His brother Zerubbabel was 
afterwards, in the early history of Utah, — 


an United States judge of this Territory, 


and Willard Snow was a famous missign- 
ary who died while on Pa way to.his 
ministry in Scandinavia, d was buried = 
Erastus was a 
age of fifteen, bein; an 
elder under the hands of I eda we 


here pass over the interval of his a up 
to the time of the removal of the Saints 

to the Rocky Mountains, continuing he @ 
narrative from our notes. his. own 


4 


present in the’ fall of 


| a council of the Church: authori- 


in Nauvoo, ‘Warren, 
nudge Douglas, other State’ 
Judge sent by Governor Ford’ to r 
tiate terms for the removal of the’ 


beyond the Rocky Mountains, at peer 
‘council it was resolved: that we would 


commence our removal as'soon as grass 
grew for our teams in the'spring, ‘om the 
condition that they and the of the 
State would refrain all and 
acts of oppression until spring, which'on 
their part they agreed to do; ‘but ‘the © 
sequel proved that, if they had’ the’ will, 
they possessed not the power to restrain 
the’ more ignorant and vicjous 


of ‘our 
enemies from their unlawful acts. Dur- 
ing the winter, difficulties continued to 


loom up, and threatening clouds a 


in our orizun; it was decided-in council 


to cut short the work in, righteousness — 
emigration in Febru- 
_ I went to Quincy to lay-in supplies 
company, who'were to 


take y. the line of march onthe r6th. 


Before the 1st of March, the:Twelve — 


Apostles, myself, and a: host: of “others 


‘with ‘our families and ‘teams: wereven: 


‘on’ the west ‘side of the Missis- 


“Out 


rour journéy:intothe — 
| unexplored region of -the'Westi 
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unsettled Iowa to the Missouri. River, 
was attended with such obstacles, storms 
and serjous difficulties, as. would have 
appalled the. stoutest hearts and discour- 
aged at the onset any people who were 
not: inspired. from on. High, and knew 
that God, was leading them though: pas- 
sing them under the cloud and applying 
to them the rod. of affliction. These ap- 
palling difficulties, together with the de- 
parture of the Mormon Battalion, weak- 


ened: .and retarded our movements, so 


that it. was. found necessary to prepare for 
wintering on the Missouri River, and to 
postpone our grand march. into the 
western wilds until the following year. 
Many were: the sufferings and. deaths, 
and: greut the privations of oir people 


during. their Sojourn . on the Missouri | 


River... 

‘During the fall and winter of | 1846-9, 
I made. several. trips into the State of 
Missouri, to lay in family supplies, and 
trade off each article. of bedding and 
clothing as it could be spared ; and, on the 
6th of April, 1847, I took my departure 
from Winter Quarters with the Pioneers, 
headed by: President. Brigham Young, to 
search out the. location for the Saints. For 
» the detailg of this journey I must refer 
the reader ‘to-my private journal or the 
works already published. 

Many--interesting: episodes occurred, 
beth ‘going and. returning, but among 
trying and affecting ones was the appear- 
ance of the. mountain fever among’ us, 
first. T. Benson, at. our en- 
cam t. at the South Pass of the 

-thountains. on :the 21st of June. 
From one-third to one-half of our entire 
company were’ attacked with this malady 
before::we. reached the Valley of. the 
Great Salt Lake, and among the number 
was President Brigham Young. I, my- 
self had..a: severe attack, from which, 
however, I’ recovered in ‘about. a. week. 
This affliction detained us so, that with 
- the labor-om the roads. through the Wa- 
satch: ntains, we were unable to 


reach the Salt Lake Valley until the 2rst— 


of July, when Orson Pratt and myself, 
Of, the working: parties, who were explor- 

_ ing, first emerged. into the Valley and 
visited the. site of the future city of Salt 
Lake; ‘and when we acsended Red 
| Butte, - near ‘the mouth of :-Emigration 
Canyon, which gave us the tom glimpse | 


of the blue waters of the Great Salt 
Lake, we simultaneously swung our hats 
and shouted, Hosannah! for the Spirit 
told us. that “here the Saints should find — 


| rest. After about six weeks’ labor here, | 
laying out the City and Fort, plowing 
and planting fields, and building cabins 


around the Fort. block, I started with the 


fear camp of the Pioneers on the return 


trip, earlv in. August, and, on the last — 
day of October, reached Winter Quar- 
ters on the Missouri River, where I had 
left my family, having been about six 
weeks without tasting bread. The'sweet 
joy of this meeting was mingled with 
deep grief at the loss of a dear little 
daughter, Mary Minerva, who had died 
during my absence. | 

- Many of our people remaining at Win- | 
ter Quarters were becoming compara- 
tively destitute of clothing and other 
necessaries to fit them for a march into 


the desert; and it was determined, in the 


councils of the Church, to send a few © 


elders into the Eastern and Southern — 
States to solicit contributions (from the 
benevolent) of money or clothing in aid 
of our poor, most of whom-had: received 
little or nothing for their farms, homes 
and worldly possessions which they. had 
left behind there. It fell to my lot to 
accompany Elder E. T.. Benson, one ot 
the Twelve, into the Eastern States, to 
New York, Boston, and many other Eas- 
tern towns and cities, soliciting aid, some 
received us kindly and contributed money | 
and clothing; but by far the greater pro- © 


‘portion of the people. turned: a cold 


shoulder to us 

We left Winter Quarters about the first 
of January, 1848 and returned about the | 
first of April to Winter Quarters. Some 
times we were together, at other times 
we ns separated, operating in different 


my return trip, I passed 
Ohio and visited. the Kirtland 


‘Temple, and at St. Louis, fell in com-— 


pany with several returning elders and a 
company of Saints, with whom I ascen- 
ded the Missouri River. | 

Soon after our return to Winters Quar- 
ters there was a general stir and bus- 


tle of getting ready for starting with our 


families to Salt Lake Valley, and gather- 
ing our year’s supply of seeds and pro- 
visions. Most of my oxen had perished 
during the winter, or had been eaten up 
by the Indians, and I was under the ne- 
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cessity of yoking up my cows and all 
my. young ‘stock to work with the few 
oxen I had left, to haul the wagons for 


_ the journey: I traveled in company 
with Presidents Young and Kimball and 


hada very: pleasant and agreeable jour- 
ney, my teams holding out well and 
my family enjoying good health. We 
reached our destination with much joy: 
- Inthe month of September, soon after 
our arrival in Salt Lake, I was appointed 
one of the presidency of the Stake; and 
during the following winter, I was called 
and ordained into the quorum of the 


Twelve Apostles, togethcr with C. C. 


Rich, Lorenzo Snow and F. D. Richards, 
these all filling vacancies caused by the 
apostacy of Lyman Wight and the or- 
ganization of the quorum of the First 
Presidency out of the quorum of the 
Twelve. 
I) continued to labor in the ministry, 
in common with my brethren, though all 
were obliged to labor with their hands dur- 
ing the week, in opening up farms and 
building houses for our families. We. all 
wintered in the Old Fort, which had been 
commenced and partly built by the pio- 


neers, using our wagon beds chiefly for | 


our sleeping rooms. During the spring 
of 1849; 'we began to move out on to our 
lots, divided the city into wards, ‘and be- 
| ice: by uring the sum- 
mer, built, chiefly -with my own hands, 
two. my lot, one adobe,’ the 
other of logs, separated from each other 
for a‘shed between, and got my family 
movedinto them, with some wagon beds 
by the side of them for sleeping apart- 
This year the Perpetual Emigration 
Fund Company ‘was organized, and the 
system of ‘emigration inaugurated, which 


has so largely contributed to the gather- 


ing of our people and the’ building up of 
Utah Territory. I was appointed one of 
the committee of three in gathering 


funds to put into the hands of Bishop | 
_ Hunter, to send back to our poor breth- 


ren, left on the Missouri River. At that 
time our settlements extended only to 
Provo on ‘the south and Ogden on the 
north. We gathered about $2,000. Abou 


this time also, I ‘participated in the organi- 


zing of the provisional government of 
the State of t. And at the semi- 
annual conference in October,’ I° was 


appointed on a mission to Denmark, 


_ of October. Our little 


to open the door of the gospel tothe — 
Scandinavian people. At the same time | 


| Elder John Taylor was appointed to — 


France, Lorenzo Snow to Italy, F. D. 
Richards to England, with several eldets 
accompanying each of us. Wealltook — 
our departure from Salt Lake on the roth 

| y numbered 
aboot thirty elders and Mr. Kinkade of 
Livingston & Kinkade, merchants,;bound 
for St. Louis for goods. 
>The. chief incident of the journey 


. Wasa ¢ ‘made upon our party by 
about two hundred Cheyenne’ warriors 


during our noon halt on the Platte, forty 
miles'above Fort Lafamie. They were 
on the look out for a war of 'Crows 
and thought to gobble up our little party 
for pastime; but we did not quite relishthe 
sport;'and having about one hundred 
and thirty shots with us, in about one 
minute's time we formed a line of battle, 
under'the direction of our gallant cap- 
tain, Jedediah M. Grant, in front of our 


wagons, with our animals behind them | 


on the river's bank, and when every _ 


man’s finger was upon his piece ready to 


fire, ‘the savage horsemen’ were brought 


to a-sudden standstill. A parley: com- 
menced, which resulted in their giving 

us ‘the road, and they withdrawing -to | 
their camps, while we made a af- 


ternoon’s march. During the night fol- 
‘lowing a party of Crows succeeded in 
@aking ‘a descent upon their camp and 


running a off number of their horses: 
»\We-went down onthe southsideofthe 
Platte; and reached the Missouri River, — 
ata point where now stands Nebraska 
Jity, about the 1st of December,*in a 
blinding snow storm which ‘had* lasted 


about three feet deep, when we reached _ 
theold barracks on the west side‘of the 


river. And how joyful we were:at find: — 
ing there cabins to shelter ourselves and 
shelter® for our animals. 
meeting that evening, and gave God 
thanks for our successful journey and our — 
safe arrival over the bleak and dreary 
plains. The Missouri River was. full of 


mush: ice, and we no means 


Of crossing’it. We all joined‘in prayer 


‘that night that the Lord would cause the 


ice speedily to congeal, and make 
bridge for us to cross over. When we 
ike up, the next morning, ‘the ‘river — 

yas gorged with ice a little ‘below us, 
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and up with:Aveting ice, The 
‘second day we all. safely over 
_ with our horses and wagons, and the day 


after the ice broke up again and there’ 


was no more crossing the river for 
three weeks after. 
_ Most of the missionaries journeyed to- 
gether till we reached St. Louis, whence 
we expected to take different directions 
through the States to visit the remnants 
of the Saints, remaining in the States 
and. gathering. means for crossing the 
water. During the week we stopped in 
St. Louis:I had varioloid, (mild small- 
pox) and was very sick fora few days. 
journey through Mis- 
Streeper, my kind hearted 
peste who cared for me hike a faithful 


mother, had a large family of children, | 
a young babe, who was fre- | 
in the. bed: with me, and 


quently 
when the pits began appear on me, 


and: the character of my disease became | 


known, she in her anxiety exclaimed, 
Ob!. my poor babe, and my poor chil- 
dren, mone of .whom. have been vacci- 
. nated.” At first, fora moment, a feeling 
of grief came over me, that I should be 
the cause of this agony; but straight- 
way the Spirit came upon me, and I said 
to hers * Be of good cheer; 
what -you have done to me God will 
shield. you:and your house, and none 
of you shall suffer on my account. She 
believed my.words.and was comforted ; 
and, so far as I know, no soul: took the 
disease from me, except sister Felt, who 
had a: few. moments. conversation with 
me, while the fever was on me, and her 


little: infant daughter, who ,yell-nigh 
with the small:pox. 
sailed from Boston on t of 


‘on a Cunard steamer, for Liver-. 


where I landed onthe 15th; and the 
following: day. Lorenzo Snow arrived in 


a sailing vessel from New York. We 


_ visited: many of the churches in England, 
Scotland and Wales: During the next 
four weeks: I received many contribu- 
tions in aid:of our missions. On the rst 
of June,.1850, I landed in Copenhagen, 
the capital:.of Denmark, in company 
with G.'P. Dikes and Juhn Forsgreen— 
the formeran American and the latter a 
native of Sweden... We were met at the 
wharf by P: O. Hansen, a native of that 


bly, a special committee was a 


because of 


America, and had left Salt Lake with us, 
but had made his way in advance of us 
to his native land. 

We pass over the detail of Apostle 
Erastus Snow’s ministry among the Scan- 


| dinavians, sufficing to say that he estab- 
lished that great mission which has done 


so much to people Utah... He returned to 


Salt Lake City and afterwards was sent by 


his quorum to preside over a stake of the 
Church which was organized at St. Louis © 


-and to superintend the emigration to 


Utah, from the western point. Since 


that day his great work has been in the 
founding and developing the counties of 


Southern Utah over which he has pre- 


sided spiritually, and which he repre- 


sents in the Council branch of the Leg- 
islature. 


IN MEMORY OF THE LATE ORSON PRATT, | 
SPEAKER OF THE-HOUSE. 


Early in the commencement of. the 
session of the present Legislative Assem- 
ppointed 
to draft resolutions of respect to the 
memory of the Honorable Orson Pratt, 
late speaker of the House. . On the 
Tuesday preceding the close of the ses- 
sion, Honorable C. W. Penrose, chair- 
man of that committee, submitted the 
following report, containing a fitting» 
tribute to the memory of the deceased, 
which was unanimously ee by the 
House: 

Whereas, in the dispensation of Divine 
Providence, the late speaker of this 
House, the Honorable Orson Pratt, has 


been called to a higher sphere, having 


departed this life on the third day of 


October, 1881, and, 


Whereas, Our departed friend and 
associate was worthy of our highest 
regard and the general esteem and af- 
fection in which he was held by the pub- 
lic at large, as well as by his co-laborers 
and intimate friends; and, 

Whereas, it is our duty and privilege 
to express in some public manner our ap- 
preciation of his many good qualities 

and efficient public services: 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the 
House of Representatives . the 
life and labors of the Honorable Orson 
Pratt with profound admiration and his: 


| character with deep respect. Gifted with 
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intellect, and, until his later yéars, with 


_ great physical strength, his highly culti- | 
vated 


of mind and body were 


‘powers 
fully and freely given for the benefit of | 

his fellows. «As an astronomer he shoné | 
with stars Of the first magnitude. Asal 
mathematician he stood in the foremost | th 
he had few | 
equals. - As a writer he was forcible, log- | 


rank. ‘As a’ theologian 


the family of bows esteemed 


te the above tr tribute to ‘his. memory 
add.a brie 


ical, perspicuous and “AS a wi 


masterly. and eloquent. As a 


he’ was cautious, discreet, liberal and | ‘ 
progressive. As a gentleman he: 'was | 
- courteous, sedate, affable and considerate. | ! 


His: career was most remarkable, showi! 
what may beachieved by self-culture- 


perseverence in the face of the greatest | 
evoted 


obstacles. In his. boyhood he 


‘himself to the good of his race, and he | yon 164s. 


never ceased his exertions until cut down | ©: 
— scythe of the universal reaper. | : 
explorer, hardy ‘pio- | 

neer,; and ‘one. of the first 


was a successful 


this arid, mountainous region. 


| its first session, was returned every suc- | 
ceeding session when not engaged abroad, | ! 


and, during seven , acted as speaker 


of the House, being its. final authority | 
and Prat, was in 1835, 
no: decision ‘that he rendered was ever | 


on ‘all: questions: of rule and order, 


appealed: from. Strictly temperate in 


_. firm im his convictions, courtly: in 


demeanor, choice in his language, and 
venerable. in his appearance, he com- 
manded Tespect from all who were. fav. 


ored-with, his acquaintance. 


We recognize his worth, we. deplore 
his absence, we venerate his 


and, while deeply condoling with, his 


bereaved family, and the Territory of 
the Great Salt Lake. 


Utah, in the great loss sustained t 
departure, ..we ‘we rejoice in the in- 
calculable good ‘That accrue from 
his noble works, and the benefits that 
will be derived from his literary legacies 
and his illustrious example. He rests 
from his toil, he sleeps with the just; 
and no historical title, whether of p lumed 
warrior, learned , OF crot king, 


will shine more brightly in the eyes of | 
_ Utah’s people than: the great and hon- 


ored name of Orson Pratt. 
And, be it further resolved, That these 
resolutions be 


‘mission to ch the 


| istty and: presid 


‘Joseph gave to them ‘the com- 
‘to allthe 
nations of the earth. ‘In 1840; Orson; 
with ‘nine of that quoram, were in Eng: 


| land, and fell to his lot to 


mission in Scotland. After much © 


-and’ great privation ‘he -succeeded | in 
building up the Edinburgh: Conference: 


Subsequently he -has been several times 
t of the E Mission: 

and Erastus’ Snow were the two 
entered: the Valley: of 


England, beginning in 1849, im about 


two years, there were nearly 18,000'souls 


brought into'the Church under 
ency;: and their::conver: 


sion ‘was mainly through his own: asrit: 


tings, and the impulse which those-<writ- 


to the splendid corps of ‘elders — 


when’ the great Mormon preachers:fiour- 
ished—men who almost worshipped:Or- 


— as. — 


4 NE 
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tah. Of his family descent.in TIC 
“a he son of. who was the son. of 
was the son of Willtam Pratt, the 
F? wh: Pratt, who was the son of ‘William and 
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a izabeth Pratt, who is . to with his 
bs . 
mPvnnecticut, in the year 1630. ed 
he | accompanied the Rev, Thomas Ho congregn- 
a tallied Ca dge, Massachusetts, through ‘a 
pecame the first founders of the colony at 
s June, 1636, and thence to Saybrook the 
A n Was t ‘sur-. 
ving member of the first quorum of the 
pave. € was 
of semi-apostolic stock,—being::de- 
| rended from the’ Puritan founders: of 
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Jlogicians. have 
said. to. have been their 
father; Not. in all England among any 


Of the denominations were there greater 


orators and disputants than several 


pulpit. 
f those-elders. . The most.famous were | 


john. Banks and James Marsden. Per- 
land; never produced a man of 

who. more of the 
of, oratory than John 
€ doubt. if either Spurgeon or 
was. his. equal in spontaneous 
gift... Native, Sloquence. flowed from ‘his 
mouth as:a.river... _Marsden- on his part 
beat most famous sectarian cham- 
pions in. England in public discussion on 
Mormonism-—beat the very men who.be- 

olyoak, 

Barker-and Charles gland. Hol , the great 
‘*Iconoclast””. of, England.. Holyoak and. 


his greatly. Orson Pratt and 


whom will live throughout a 


dency over the. British 
numerous tracts, and published. in all, 
several. millions, scattering - them broad- 


presi- 


cast. over the whole British realm. At | 


that time the organized tract societies of | Summit, Uintah, and Wasatch Counties 


 Tieve, not equalled in all Christendom William Wallace Cluff—in his notes 


h working and mission-— 
united with the ac- | 


the British Mormon Mission were, we be- 


for their | 
ary results. 
tive ministry, comprising (we should es- 
timate) 5,000 elders, constituted the vast 
missionary machinery by which Orson 
Pratt. brought into. the Church, in two 
years, near 18,000 souls, 

Orson. t was truly a great apostle 

‘sense of the term. As for his 
» RO ‘man ever lived a purer one. 
irom his birth he never drank scarcely 
as much asa glass of ale, nor used a bit 
_ of tobacco: his beverage was pure water. 


He also possessed real apostolic cour- 


age: .We may give an anecdote of this: 
Orson: 


Pratt. with Ezra T. Benson; 
‘Edward | L.. Sloan, and 
went on a visit to the of Man. 
was “by 
this. visit and. the ‘preaching of these 
elders.: On the return by steamer to 
Liverpool, the crowd of passengers be- 


came: quite as a mob arrayed against 


these .Mormon: apostles. E. T. Benson 


escaped below, while this mob on ship- 
board surrounded. Orson Prat¢ and clam- 


wrote | 


John Kay, 


who troubled the ship. . 


ored to cast him into the sea as a/Jonah 
They seized . 
him to cast him into the sea.’ Orson 


calmly stood in their midst, and placing 


his hand on the side of the ship, ‘‘ Sirs,”’ 

he said, ‘‘do with me according to your 
threatenings. If it be God’s will, I am 
ready.’’ This genuine apostolic courage 
conquered. . The mob was awed; the 


captain interposed, and their. was peace 


- in the ship the remainder of the passage.’ 


City. 
_ published in the Vew York Herald, and 
reproduced entire or in_part in nearly 


\ Scarcely need we enlarge on his fa- 
mous discussion on polygamy with Dr. 


| Newman, before ten to fifteen: 


people in the great Tabernacle of Salt 
Daily were those discussions 


every paper in America; -while almost 

the universal decision throughout the 

land was that Orson Pratt was victor. 
‘The Paul of the Mormon Church: is 


verily his fitting name. Orson Pratt 


Councitor . 


The councilor who represents Stiiians: 


for our sketch, says: 


Tam the fourth son of David and 
Betsey Hall Cluff. I was born in the 
town of Willoughby, Geauga — now 
Lake—County, in the State of Ohio, 
on the 8th of March, 1832. My. father 
was born in Durham, New Hampsbire, 
June 2oth, 1793. My ancestors were 
among the first settlers of New England. 
They came from York, England, .and 
settled in Massachusetts, a year .or two 
after the landing of the Pilgrim: Fathers 
at Plymouti. ubsequently a branch of 
the family located at Durham, New 


Hampshire; from which branch my 


father descended, -and numbers of the 
family have, at different times, held 
offices of trust in that State. Our great 
uncle was a member of the. Legislature 
of New Hampshire. Others served in 
the revolutionary war, and fought for the — 
independence of our great republic. My 
father served his country. in the war of 
1812, My nts have raised a family 
of eleven sons-and one daughter, all of 
whom are still living. tas father died 


| 
| 
| 
| 


@ldest: brother, 
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Ohio, parents | 
re- 


sided. of the Church: to 
Jackson: County, Missouri, to which | 
place-they also:started to go. On reach~ | 
Springfield, Illinois, every member 
of''the: family, except my father and 


with the chills and ‘fever; ‘so we were 
under the; ‘of remaining there {| 


for the time being and before we were | 


for the in the spring of 


~~ 1846, when we left all we had and 
Started 


for the Great West. Being pase 


Of teams and provisions, my 


made a tem piece colied 


Mount Pisgah, where we. femained. until | 
. the summer of 1848, when they removed | 
to Council] Bluffs, on the Missouri River. 
 Im-the» spring of 185 we crossed the | 
Plains to these: anid) located | | 

in Provoi. 
May, 1854; was called, in- com- 


pany with eighteen others, mostly young 
men, to'go ona mission to the Sandw 


Islands, learned the Hawaiian 


guage and traveled and preached to‘ the 
natives:on all’ but'one of the Islands: of 
thet ‘group, remaining there until the 
spring ‘of 1859, when’ I returned to my 
home in Provo, having been ab- 


nt four years anid one month to a day. 


-In-September, 1860, I started on ‘a 
mission to. Denmark, in company with 


esse Smith and J. P. R. Johnsen. 


fe-arrived in. nhagen January 11th; 


, John: Van Cott was at that tine 


presiding over the Scandi mission. 
After learning the Danish ge, and 


David, were taken down | 


| bishop’ over the’ settlements 


City i in’ Sepeemiier; having 
three:years. In October, 
Valley; in Washington County, where T . 


married Ann Whipple, October tad 
| 1863,;havi 


been engaged to her 


togoingto Denmark. On March ad; 1364, 


my wife ‘in Provo, and’started i 


with Apostles BE. Ty 
orenzo Snow, as: also” Elders: Jos: 
and Alma L. Smith, for'a mission 


to the Sandwich Islands. ‘The object of 
thie mission was to investi 
of'Walter M. Gibson, ‘had gone 


there; and was the na- 
tive Saints in that mission, inttoduc- 
false doctrines among ‘them. After 
assisting to reorganize the branches and — 
| s@tting them in order, I was released” to 
veturn’ home, where I arrived) in’ Decem: 


 berof: that y » having been absent” ten 

months. ring my "absence son 

William Wallace ‘was: 
February, 1865, T was 


by President Brighane Young, “presidii 
n 


Sunimit'and Morgan Counties, in which 
_ capacity I labored until May,. 1870) when 
‘Twas to go on a second mission 
to Denmark to release Elder Jesse N. 
in'the presidency of the Scandi- 
‘navian mission. In June, 1872, Elder 
| Canute’ Peterson, of San Pete, rele 
“and returned’ brin; 4 
ain 
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to the Territorial Legis! ature as 
| representative - from Summit County. 
1877 and 1879, I was elected a 

ber of the Legislative Couhcil'from — 
the counties of Salt Lake, ‘Tooele, an 
Summit; and in 1882, T represented the 
counties ‘of’ Morgan, Surannit, week, 
and’ Uintah. 


He is “the 


Counties;’’ ‘‘On-Roads,. Bridges; 


Ferries and: ‘Canyons ; “On 
and: Engrossing ;’’ “On Militia;’’? “On 
Railroads.’’ here is not:.a more tiseful 
ini than W. W.: Chiff, 
which may be seen: in: the character: and 


| duties:of the committee that he. iscuponi 


Undoubtedly he is destined to play a-rep- 
resentative age future istory 


nber 6th, 1881, at: Smithville; in | 
. Avizona, being in his 88th year. My | 
mother died-in: the: June: previous. 
3 *My father joined the Church of Je 
of. Latter-day’ Saints: in the 
3 
; news of the expulsjon:ot the Saints from 
: Missouri reached us, and therefore we 
remained until the Saints 
commenced te at Commerce— 
| afterwards:called. Nauvoo, to'which place | 
2 we also: went in the year of 18379: We 
: > 
| 
| 
| 
ate 
a 
traveling: and preaching in Denmar 
Norway and: weden, for over two years, 
left for home in: May}. ‘in charge 
-for m May; 1863, in c 
3 a. emigrants: numbering 
over goosouls. arrived in Salt Lake | 
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RIN FARR, THE Fouxper oF OGDEN. 


of, 


Farr was the first president of: the Weber 
Stake; the mayor of the City of Ogden 
at its incorporation, and the first person 
who represented all the northern settle- 
ments of Utah in the Legislature, being 
at the origin’ a member of the Council. 

He may, therefore, be very properly 
styled,: the. founder of 
Ogden. 


Lorin: Farr. born in 
Waterford; Caledonia County, Vermont, 
July 27th, 1820. His father’s name was 
Winslow Farr, who was from Chesterfield, 
New Hi hire. The family were 
among the first settlers of New England, 
and were of Puritan stock on both sides. 
His mother’s name was Freeman, an old 
historical name. The Freemans held 
rank. in military and civil positions in 
Connecticut before they. removed to 
New Hampshire. His grandfather Free- 
man was a musician in the army in 
Washington’ $ campaigns, and was born 


in the town of Mansfield; in Connecti- . 


cut. The mother of Lorin Farr is Jiv- 
ing at the present time, at Big Cotton- 
woods ‘she is eighty-three years old. 
When. Lorin was eight years old, his 
parents: ‘moved from his native place. to 
Charleston, Orleans. County, Vermont. 
His parents embraced the gospel at 
_ Charleston, in May, 1832. . He also 
himself. and his eldest rother Aaron 
joined the. Church at .the. same time. 
When Erastus Snow was 


ordinance... Erastus Snow’s father and 
grandmother Farr were brother and 
sister. The family remained at Charleston 
till the fall. of 1837; and from thence, 
at that date, they emigrated to Kirtland. 

In the: spring of 1838, Lorin and his 
brother Aaron started for Far West on 
foot, while their father started to Vermont 
settle, up his business. The father and 
his sons, parted at the Temple in Kirtland. 
Lorin. arrived at Far West on May 1st, 
having left his brother at Terre Haute, 
on the Wabash River, Indiana, with old 
Dr..\Modaset; and from thence Lorin 
journeyed in.com with Israel. Barlow 

and: Cornelius P.. 

_ Arriving at Far Won, Lorin went to 
live and made his home with the Prophes 


baptized, Lorin | 
cut the.ice for the administration of the | 


Jongh Smith. He remained with him 
till fall, when his father and mother ar- 
rived at Far West. They came by water 
with Elder Hyde, Brigham Young, He- 
ber C. Kimball, and. their families. 
Epbraim Badger ‘and family, (his wife 
was father Farr’s sister) were of the com- 

ny. The waters of the Missouri 

ing very low at the time, it was very 
difficult for the steamer to. get up to 
Richmond, which was the nearest point 
to Far West. It was very warm weather ; 
and they having to drink the water of 
the river, it made them sick. Some 
days before they arrived at Far West, 
they sent an express for Lorin, then but 
a boy, to meet them with teams at Rich- 
mond, and he sent sufficient teams which 
brought them all to Far West, 

Lorin was in Far West with Joseph du- 
ring all the persecutions.. He went with 
the Prophet several times to Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman, was with him when the news 
came of the massacre at Haun’s Mill, 
and was with him up to the time the 
Saints were called to lay down their 
arms and surrender at the time when 
Joseph. was betrayed into the hands of 


the enemy by the traitor, Colonel er | 
_kle. Lorin has slept with Joseph; laid 


on the floor with gun and sword by his 
side guarding the Prophet, and has been 


thus when the mob has tried to get in at 


night to take the Prophet. Joseph and 
Emma were in the habit of calling him 
their boy, and they wanted to have him 


with them all the time. To this day 


Lorin Farr entertains great love for Jos- 
eph and says: 

“T know him to have been a great, 
good and true man, and one who never 
betrayed his trust.’’ 

Lorin Farr moved with his father’ Ss 


family to Quincy in the spring of 1839, 


and was there when Joseph and _his 
brethren escaped from Liberty jail and 
arrived at Quincy. His parents moved 


to a town called Lima, thirty miles be- | 
Nauvoo, then called Commerce. In 


the spring of 1840, they moved to Nau- 
voo. 

In the spring of 1842, Lorin Farr, 
at the age of twenty-one, was called upon 
by the Prophet and set apart to go on a 
mission to the State of Wisconsin and 
the northern part of Illinois. He re- 


turned home in the following winter ; 


and in the spring of 1843. he -was again 
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called upon by the Prophet to go on a 
mission to the Middle and Eastern States, 


Joseph telling him to go wherever the 


Spirit led him. He labored in that part 
of the country, when the sad news came 
of the martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum. 
The elders generally came home at the 
event, but Elder Farr ‘remained visiting 
the branches and comforting the Saints 


in their deep affliction, both in the Mid- 


dle and’'New England States, until the 
last of November, when he returned’ fo 
Nauvoo. On the 1st of January, 1845, 
he was married to his wife, Nancy B. 


Chase, by President Brigham Young. 


Elder Farr was with the Saints at Nau- 


during all their trouble fi 
voo during all their troubles and labored | of 
- nearly all the time, besides being chair- 


building the Temple. He was also in 
the exodus, leaving Nauvoo with the 


early companies tor the Rocky Moun- 


tains and staying with them at Winter 


Quarters that season. In the spring of 


1847, he and his father fitted up his 
brother Aaron to go with the Pioneers, 
while Lorin followed in the general emi- 


ritory, until the present time, excepting 
the one year when he was in Europe. | 
During this mission to England ‘he 
travelled nearly all over Europe, return- 

‘Five years ago, in February, 1877, he 
was iagain elected Mayor. He-has done 


much in the building of the railroads of | : 
Utah. | He superintended the grading of 


two hundred miles west. of en. for 
the Central Pacific, the contractors 
being Benson, Farr & West, He had 
charge of the men, sometimes employing 
z,o0o'men. He also superintended the 
building of the southern part: of the 
Utah Northern, to Brigham Junction. — 
Lorin Farr in the Legislature‘has filled 


mai of several other committees... -He 


is quite a statesman in his capacity, and 


is undoubtedly the best and most 


| thoroughly practised parliamentarian in 
our When the speaker is 
'absent, Farr is usually called to the 
tation of that year, arriving in Salt Lake {| chair. 


alley on ‘the 20th of September, 1847. | 


Elder Farr lived in Salt Lake City | 
until the spring of 1850, when President | 
Young called upon him to go to Ogden | 
to:preside over the Saints in the nort ern | 


part of the Territory, Ogden at that 
time being the most northern settlement. 
The following winter President Young 
and the Council of the Twelve wert’ up 
and organized a stake, called the Weber 
Stake. Elder Farr was called upon and 
set apart to preside over the stake; and 
he continued in that position until the 


fall of 1870, when he was called on a 


mission to Europe. 
In the spring of 1851, Ogden was or- 
ganized as a city, and received its charter 


eret, which was afterwards ratified by an 
act of the Territorial Legislature. Lorin 
Farr was elected Mayor of Ogden ‘City 
in the first Council, and was re-elected 


close of which he went to Europe on a 
mission. 
‘Farr was a member of the first Terri- 


torial Legislature, having been elected 


by Weber County tothe Council. For 
a number of years, Box Elder was in- 
cluded in -his constituency. | He has 
represented Weber County in the Legis- 
lature from the organization of the ‘Ter- 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON. 


“The ‘representative from Washington te 
and Kane Counties is-a very. promising 


_ young member of the House. He isa 
‘ young man of considerable capacity and 


culture, and his opportunities aré many 
to figure prominently-as a representative 


_ man 6f our Territory in various spheres, 


for a long while yet to come. +: In his 
class Utah is greatly interested, for those _ 
young men of native mask and character 
who com it are the men who will 
hold the destinies of this State during 


the next forty years; we speak of Utah 
from the Provisional Government of Des- | 


as a State in reference:.to this class and 
the future, for during the prime of their. 
administration of public, in the very 
course, of things Utah will be’a State; 


ahd it will yet be found that should’Con- 
every two years for ten terms, near the | ¢ 


gress appoint a commission, the €vent | 


. will surely accelerate the very necessity of 


a State organization to get Utah out of 


| the unnatural and anti-American condi- 


tion which the rule of that Commission | 


will produce. Congress will, in‘ time, 
discover that if it once places 
under political bondage, it will have to — 


Utah 


make haste to take her out of ‘bondage 
by ‘robing her with the sovereignty of 
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statehood, in which event a host of such 


_ men as Representatives Johnson, Hatch, 


Thurman, Oliver G. Snow, Francis M. 


Lyman and James Sharp will, in the 


manifest destiny of things,: become the. 


pillars of the State. 


. Following: the method of this article 


on the Legislature, we come to a biogra- 
phical review of the representative from 
Washington and Kane Counties: : 

Wilitam D. Johnson, Jr., was born. at 


Council Bluffs, May end, 1850, which 


_ time and place historically indicate that 


if. he is not exactly Utah born, he: isa 


child of the exodu:, and that the destiny 


of his life is properly cast with this peo- 


| oof the Rucky Mountains. Almon 
Babitt, the delegate elected and sent 
to.Congress by the Provisional Govern- 


ment of the ‘‘State of Deseret,’’ was 


his uncle. 
This family of the Johnsons were 
originally from the State of Massachu- 


setts, and descended from the old Puri- 


itan stock. They came to America from 
the County of Lincolnshire, England. 


‘The Mormon branch of this Johnson - 
family was very early connected with 
the Church. Joel H. Johnson, the uncle 


of dur representative from. Southern 
Utah, has bzen in the Church fifty-one. 
ears. This uncle is quite a poet, and, 


in his old age, the Mormon veteran is. 


publishing several little books from his 


own pen, one of them entitled the 


‘‘Songs. of Joel.’’ There is a unique 


character suggested of the old man in 


the very title of his poems. Indeed. all 
the Johnson brothers bristle with charac- 
ter points, and their Mormon lives have 
very much corresponded with their 
unique mative characters. 


date named, we may see at a glance that 
they were at Kirtland and. Missouri, and 


with the Saints in their many eventful | 


scenes:and persecutions in the early days. 

In: the Rocky Mountain epoch we 
find the family at the place of the old 
Winter Quarters, where many of the 
Saints, who were in the exodus or who 
quickly followed in the track, tarried for 


a few years. before coming to Utah. As. 


aiveaie noticed, the subject of this sketch 
was born at Council Bluffs, which means 
not the Council Bluffs of to-day, but the 
Council Bluffs 


founded, and which has since been trans- 


Of course. 
coming into the Church thus, at the. 


which the Mormons 


| expedition. 


formed from a ene city of the Saints 
to a city of the Gentiles. 
The father, William D. Johnson, Sen., 


was a merchant at Council Bluffs, at 


Crescent City, and afterwards at Flor- 
ence. The Mormon emigrants who have 
purchased many an outfit at his store at 
Florence will readily remember him—a 
genial merchant and a square-dealing 
brother, whom they met at the outfitting 
place in the days when they crossed the 

lains. Father William D. Johnson is now 
in Utah, keeping store at Johnson, near 
Kanab Johnson, named after him, is 
an outfitting post for travellers going to 
Arizona and the mines. Uncle Joseph 
E. Johnson published the Council Bluffs 
Bugle, one of the first newspapers pub- 
lished in the far West, before crossing 
the Plains to this ‘‘ hub of the universe,’’ 
where the West has established his sov- 
ereign throne. The Bugle was quite a 
loud caller on the frontiers in those days. 
It used to come regularly to us in the 
Millennial Star office, Liverpool; and, 
during the Utah war, we thought it the 
only organ in America that any editor 
dared to sound for the outlawd Mormons 
of Utah. ‘*Uncle Joseph” also pub- 
lished the AHuntsman’s Echo at Wood 


River. He has also published a paper at 


St. George, Southern Utah; so that the 
Johnsons are seen to figure largely i in the 
history of frontier city- founding and 
pioneer journalism. 

The younger Johnson, our representa- 


tive from Washington and Kane counties, 


came to Utah in 1861. He was then 
eleven yeats old. He commenced to go 
to the University of Salt Lake City, and 
so rapid was his progress in education, — 
that he soon graduated as an accountant. 
and bookkeeper and was given charge of 
the commercial department of the Uni- 
versity. At the age of eighteen he was 
placed on the staff of the faculty, under 
Professor John R. Park. He stayed in 
the University till the fall of 1869, when 
he was called by President Young to go 
t6 St. George to start a commercial 
school. Circumstances however altered 
this arrangement, and he took np a dis- 
trict school in Washington County. In 
the spring of 1870, he went to Jobnson, 


thence to Kanab, where he again taught 


school. In 1872, he was engaged by 
Major Powell as topographer to his 
During a portion of 1875-6 
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he was called by President Young to 
assist Professor Barfoot in the Museum | 


at Sait Lake City. In 1875 he was elec- 
ted county surveyor of 


of common schools in that count 
About this time he rose to superior offi- 


ces. In 1875, he was elected justice of: 
the peace of Kanab, which office he held 
for four years. He is now bishop of 
Kanab and is one of the founders of that | 
We now reach the period at’ 
_ which his Legislative career begins. == 

In 1878, he was elected to the Legis 
lature as representative from Washington | 
and Kane counties. He was re-elected 
in 1881, and has been quite an active 
member in. the business of the House du- 
ring the past session, but his greater Jeg- 
islative’-career is yet to come, and his 
natural ability and educational culture 
has eminently fitted him for such a ca~ | 


settlement. 


reer. 


An important item of history just now 
He was mar- 
ried in November, 1879, to Lucy A: 


is his marriage question. 


Salisbury, and as this lady is the first wite 
of the young southern representative, we 


much he may believe in it. A 


_ United States commission will not, there- 

fore, be able invite him down and” 
It is truly some comfort to think | 
that we are not all to be thus summarily 
treated. We shall certainly try to keep 


out,”’ 


our place as a Magazine, commission or 


nocommission, and hope that there will be | 


enough of representative Johnson’s class 
to give usa Utah 

Rule. We doubt it not. 
ifest destiny is not to be set aside by 


small quorum of United States Commis- ' 


SAMUEL 


that we should the 
British and Scandinavian element 'in our 
islature. We have with design left 


this **foreign element” to bring up ‘the 
rear ot the 


the lead, he being the editorial repre- 


sentative of the Mormon community 
proper. One of the reasons of ‘this 
eeping wit emorial to Con | 


adopted by the present 


and in 1876, was'electcd superintendent ; 


and Home 
Mormon man- 
a: | earnestly 
‘would hear me) to direct me inthe'truth’ 
and lead me into his church, Much 


Legislative body, excepting 
_ Charles W. Penrose who was placed in 


‘| against my apparent 
day Saints. 


Ann Francis, and was born July 


| shire, England. .M 
No property except t 


with my duties to God. 
embraced every 
myself with religious history, became in- 


said,’’ runs the 


Memorial, *‘and widely published that the — 
affairs-of the Territory are under 
control of foreign born citizens; yet the 


present Legislative Assembly contains 
‘twenty-seven American’ born, and” 


nine naturalized citizens.”’ ‘We-are our-, 


selves sensitive upon this point. We 


thank God that we are but an author in 
Utah, as the author is professionally a 
catholic personage. and ‘a foreign ele- 
ment’’ in no land. So to be in-keeping © 


| with the mind of our Legislature; we 


have presented a phalanx of these ‘‘Amer- 
ican born.’ citizens—children ‘of the 
sires of the American nation, that they 
may: meet. “face to:face. We 
will now present one of the nine * nat- 
uralized citizens’’ in the person of 
Samuel Francis, and let: 
for himself. He says: 3 


am the eldest son William 


1830, in the town of. Tromixides,. 

parents | 
ture of their home, and. ens: 


is not in practical polygamy, | had. to work for a living. 
owever 


“I attended the British schon uniil I 
acquired ‘the commonest branches of a’ | 
ucation, when, with my parents’ con- . 


sent, I voluntarily entered the cloth fac- 
tory to work, for the purpose of ‘helping: 
‘to support myself. When I was fourteen 


years of age I became strongly impressed 
T sought and 
occasion to acquaint 


tensely fond of reading the Bible, and 
prayed God (believing he 


prejudices, I was in- 
duced to attend a meeting of the ‘Latter- — 


subsequent with this people 
have strongly confirmed this belief. 


I asked to be admitted a member of the 
‘the opposition of my parents, until I was 
in my seventeenth year. I was 


February 8th, 1847, and the: 


‘was confirmed a member of the Ch 


of ‘Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. ; 


2 7 


was fally convinced of 
the truth of their and felt that 
God had answered my prayers. All my 
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T Branch, and, on the 16th 


dopa of January was ordained to the office | 


of priest. During the summer of 1848 
and 1849, I preached in the villages ad- 


jacent to my native town, in the open 


air, and in private houses that were open 
_ tome, on Sundays, working in the factory 
during the week. My father died in the 
fall of 1849: . I went to London early 
in the,spring of 1850, and engaged in 
the provision business; not succeeding, 
I returned to Trowbridge in August of 
the same year, when I was appointed by 
George Halliday to labor in the South 
Conference to travel and preach the 
Gospel in Dorsetshire. I accepted the 
appointment and labored in the ministry 
in -Dorsetshire, Cornwall, and at Brigh- 
ton, Sussex, till September, 1854, when I 
was inted to go as a missionary to 
labor under the president of the Swiss 
and Italian missions. I left soon after, 
in’ company with William Budge, for 


Geneva: -At a conference in Geneva, — 


was appointed to go to Piedmont, Italy ; 
afew days afterwards [I crossed the Alps 
into Italy. I immediately commenced. 
the study of the French language, and 


six weeks later delivered my first address. 


in the French language. I labored with 


porte suiccess among the valleys of the 
_ Alps, for one year, when I received a 
visit from F. D. Richards, D. tyke 


J. L. Smith, J. Chislett, and W 

Kimball. We held a conference, when 
I was appointed to labor in the Valley of 
the Po, making my head-quarters at 
fon The: following spring I com- 
menced the study of the Italian language; 
about this time I made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss E. C. E. Weisbrodt, 
teacher of the National school in ‘Turin, 


' and a short time after of Prof. Ricardi, 


who kindly offered to give me lessons in 
Italian; I accepted their kind offer, and 
commenced the study of Italian: in 
earnest, I labored in and around Turin 


pe ohn summer and fall of 1876, 
with but little success. My acquaintance 


_ with;Miss Weisbrodt grew into a strong 


affection, and in the month of July, 
1857, we were married by the ‘English’ 
The 


consul at Geneva, Switzerland. 
following spring we came to England, 
where: Ilabored in the ministry in the 

ham Pastorate, assisting Presi- 
dent William Budge. 


to in the ininistry inv: 


our family. 
efficient scholar when I became ac- 
quainted with her, which .has been a 


England until May, 1861, when/I was 
released to go home to Zion. I sailed 
from Liverpool in said month, in the 
Monarch of the Sea, and arrived at New 
York, June 2oth, and in Utah, in Sep- 


tember, of the same year. I commenced 


laboring at anything I could find to do 
for a living—drove cattle between Salt 
Lake and Camp Floyd, hauling the 
debris of the camp, consisting of wag- 
ons, lumber, &c. ype into considerable 


trouble at times with unmanageable cat- 


tle, but I generally found some good- 
natured mountain boy to help me out. 

When the winter set in, I bought a buck- 
saw and went around sawing wood for 
flour and meat. The following spring I 
went wool-carding, and in the fall of 
1863, I moved to Weber Valley, where I 
had previously bought a small farm with 
the intention of getting a living at farm- 

ing; I found it up hill work, but was de- 


termined to get through, or die in try- 


ing. My wife was indeed a help-mate to 
me, encouraging me when I felt almost 
like giving up. To her self-denial and eco- 
nomical management, I attribute much 
of my success. We lived for each other 
mutually, contributing to the life of 
Mrs. Francis was.a very 


very great help to me through life. We 


have lived very happy, and allt our do- | 


mestic difficulties have been pleasantly 


bridged over; though Mrs. Francis 1s, 


and was.a very delicate woman, she has 
performed a prodigious amount of labor 
in rearing the family, that most women 


would have given up in despair. 


I declared my intentions to become a 
citizen ot the United States in 1866, and 
in 1870 I received my papers of citizen- 
ship from Judge McKean. From my 
earliest boyhood I had looked forward to 
America, the land of freedom, for my 
future home. I had firmly resolved to 
leave my native country, to come to 
America, where I might see my children 
grow up without fear of their becoming 
paupers; that they might become free 
men and women, and not the property 
of kings or queens; but I have come to 
the conclusion that the people of the 
Territories are the property of Congress. 

In 1870, I was appointed county clerk 
of Morgan County, and in 1871, I was 


elected recorder of said. which 


a 
‘ 
| 
| 
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offices I have held up.to the present. I 
have been prosecuting attorney and no-- 
tary public of said County, and have 
reason to believe my labors have been 
accepted by the people, and I am proud 


of the confidence reposed in me by the: 


people of Morgan County. In August, 
1879, I was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives of the Terri- 
torial Legislature, and re-elected to the 
same office at the general election of 
1881. I have always been ready to la- 


bor for the interests of the people. I 


have given very much of my time to pro- 
mote education and the public interest. 

The fruits of my marriage with Miss 
Weisbrodt is seven sons and three daugh- 


ters, all living, and I earnestly hope they | 


willobe ever good, loyal citizens of this: 
great nation. ._ Iam proud of my citizen- 


ship, notwithstanding our colonial gov- | 
ernment, and:-live in hopes to see preju- | 
dice:overcome by reason and the light 
of truth, our Territory become a State, 
united with the States of our grand. 


Union and free government. 
We have preferred these autobiograph- 

ical sketches of the members to our own, 

as. we wish to give the unvarnished story 


of their lives, that they may be person-— 
ally seen and understood. Mr. Francis, 


- we could easily have sketched, for we 
_ knew him when a boy. 


testimony. 


_honorable man and a loyal American 
— fit to be a representative in any 


JAMEs SHARP. 


Quite a feature of the times was 
brought out in connection with this gen- 


tleman, at the close of the last Session, 


in the election of persons to offices at 
the disposal of the Legislature. The 
Chancellor of the University and Board 


of Regents were the capital personages of | 


the occasion. 


The Council and the House mer in 


joint assembly, and the nomination for 
chancellor carried the precedence. 


There.was to be more underlying impor- 
tance in.the event than the outside folks 


He preached « 
the first Mormon sermon we heard. At 
that time he was not eighteen years of: 
age, an eloquent boy, full of the spirit of 
‘We are acquainted with his © 
missionary life and know him to be an. 


had foreseen. Delegate Cannon had:for 
years been chancellor; and he, doubtless, — 
would have been re-nominated, had 


there. not been wise preconcerted: ar- 


Trangements which suggest much of fu-. 
ture action. Councilor Erastus Snow: 
arose and said he was an .ad- 
the Honorable Q.:Can- 
non, etc.; and at this point, the audience 
present, which. was unusally large; un- — 
doubtedly expected the immediate re- 
nomination of Chancellor Cannon. 
But suddenly our legislators: were told, 
with a refreshing abruptness, that, from- 
all appearances at present, quite. a number 
of them would ‘‘be invited down and — 
out,’’ and therefore he, (Erastus: Snow) — 
would nominate the Honorable. James 
Sharp for the chancellorship.. .Honor-- 
able Abram Hatch seconded the. nomin- 


prompt] 
mirer o 


Councilor Snow sat down;: a smile 
‘went around ; the point was appreciated. . 

The Honorable James Sharp is a monog- 
amist; a railroad man with not an ¢eccle-— 
| siastical vien in him; a man with a 


practical head in which there is a 


world of common sense and not ten 


grains of theology. Governor Murray 


afterwards. bungled at this point in re-- 
fusing to sign the University appropri- _ 
ation bill, unless the legislators: would 
pledge themselves that Mormon theology | 


should not be taught in the University, 


and that public education should be 
taken from under Mormon control; for 
that was the meaning of the Governor’s 
With James Sharp, the -rail- 
road man, as chancellor, Hooper, Jen- 
nings, Feramorz Little, Eldredge, John 
| T. Caine, and others of the same class as 
| regents, and Professor Park at the head 
of the faculty, and also a regent, the 
Book of Mormon, Doctrine and Cov- | 
enants; and other Church works will 


proviso. 


never be seen in that University... We 


rather think the Governor would find, . 
if he sought, more of approved histories 
of nations, more of mathematical studies, 
positive science, and the dead and living 
languages taught, than he himself would 
‘like to grapple with in his mature man- _ 
hood, when the germinating faculties are 
‘not so fresh as in. boyhood’s days. In- 
deed, we look upon this present board of 
chancellor and regents as significant 
educationally as it is: politically. But. 
“| we confess: that our public education ‘is _ 
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not to go under a United States Com- | 


mission; and so the! appropriation was 
vetoed. 

‘The significance, politically, of the 
choice of the Hon. James Sharp as 


chancellor, in the place of Apostle | 


_ George Q. Cannon, is that James Sharp 
4s not to ‘‘be invited down and out,’’ 


either from the chancellorship or the 


Legislature. These hard-headed, expe- 
rienced’ Mormon leaders, will not, in 
the face of the Edmunds bill, put in 
the foremost political: places men who 
can be invited down and out; but rather 
such men as the Hons. Wm. H. Hooper, 
ohn T. Caine, James Sharp, Abram 
_ Hatch, and S. R. Thurman, monoga- 
mists all, who will hold the places to 

whieh they ‘are elected, and this too, if 
it must be so, all in despite of my lords 
of the Senate, whose goods and chattels 


-We shall wot exhaust ourselves, bie- : 


graphically; on the Hon. James Sharp; 
but a few points of his life will not be 
out of place, He was born at Falkirk, 
Sterlingshire, Scotland. He is the son 
of Bishop John Sharp, the railroad king 
of Utah, whose assistant superintendent 
he iss The family left Scotland and 


came-to America in 1848, stayed in St. 


 Louis-till the spring of 1850, when they 
took up their line of march for Salt Lake 
City, where they arrived in August, of 
' the same year. James Sharp is the sec- 
ond son; his brother John is the elder. 
They have: both been to England on 
missions. James went in 1867 and came 


home: in the 'fall of 1869. He labored | 


in Scotland and was president. of 
- the Edinburgh Conference. He went 

- again in 1875, labored in the Liverpool 
office, and, during this mission he trav- 
eled over the Continent of Europe. To 
send a sound-headed young man like 
James Sharp (who. came into these moun- 
_ tains at the age of seven), on a tour 
through Europe, was equivalent to giv- 
ing him a revolution of ideas. He says 
he discovered that there was something 
outside of Utah, and also something 
even outside of the United States; and, 
as to himself he learned the very salutary 
lesson-that he knew nothing in compari- 
-son to the knowledge of the great world. 
Some of our: young elders; in whom the 
love of home is a pardonable weakness, 
_ have gone abroad and have returned dis- 


| and ‘Mining; 
was the chairman on the Committee on 


business of the House that he 


covering nothing outside our méuntain 


Zion; but these practical men, who build 


railroads and travel over them, get their 
veneration and self-esteem sadly disci- 
plined down to common time and measure. 
But they are the better class of men to 
grapple with our issues of the future. It 
is such men as Bishop Sharp and his 


/ sons, and the Hoopers, Eldredges, Jen- 


nings, Feramorz Little, Abram Hatch, 


_and John T. Caine, who will yet break 
the backbone of anti-Mormondom. | 


_ James Sharp was elected to the Legis- 
lature from Salt Lake County in 1878. 


. He has served three terms as a member 


of the House. His committees in the 


_ last session were, on Appropriations; on 


Manufactures and Commerce; on Mines 
and several others; he 


We noticed in the — 
was 
one of the quickest to grasp the points 
of bills bearing upon the industries, 
resources and finance of our Territory. 


- 


Mines and Mining. 


JoHN JAQUES. 


In every legislature two component 
elements of character should prevail— 
namely, honesty. and ability. And we 
think, were the Utah Legislature to be 
judged by this due combination, 1t would 
compare. with any State or Territorial 


legislature in America; for, though it 


may not abound with so much political 
practice, it has quite as much native ca- 

ity, and by far more than the usual 
ingredient of honesty of character and 
purpose. John Jaques, one of the rep- 
resentatives from Salt Lake, Davis and 
Morgan Counties, is an excellent ex- 
ample to be offered in proof. He.is not 
a politician, not smart in parliamentary 
practice, and glib in the discussion of 
measures, but he always aims to vote on 


the right side, and dares to be in the 


minority, whenever his convictions lead 
him with that undersirable part of the 
House. But this man of honest pur- 
poses. and character can afford to be 


there with his convictions, for he is rec- 
. ognized by all his compeers as aman of 


sterling talents; and having served 


nearly a quarter of acentury as an editor, 


his knowledge of the great world’s 


affairs is abundant, though he lacks the 
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dash of a practice. Notwith- | 


standing this, however, there is no man 
in our Legislature more respected by his 


colleagues than John Jaques. One-such | 
the Legislative Assembly; for he is 
worth, Leicestershire, England, January | py . 
7th, 1827. He was in the field as aj; 
Mormon elder at an early age, and soon | 
won his position as managing editor of | 

Honorable Peter she fifth 
son of John and Elizabeth Bell Barton, 
March 21st, 1845, m ‘the town 
of St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


man is worth ten 
John Jaques was born at Market Bos- 


the Millennial Star. In fact he was the 
first of our class who won editorial rank. 
He figured in the profession years before 
T. B. H. Stenhouse was on the staff of 


the Mew York Herald; and he was out | 
ventors, his great-grandfather,. grand- 
father; and father having each invented | 

one or more improvements in steam’en- 
gines. His father particularly was noted 
 as-an authority on matters pertaining to 
steam and steam engines, and this 


own predecessor as editor of the Atien- 
nal Star. John Jaques was the first ed- 


itor im the Mormon community who 
might properly claim a professional cast; 


for the Pratts and John Taylor are to -be 
considered rather as lic writets 
than as regular members of the editorial 


profession. 


Jaques emigrated to America and Utah 
im 1856, crossing the plains in one of the 
handcart companies. He went into the 
Church Historiah’s office, where he 
served for a number of years. At = 
starting of the Salt Lake i 
was the one chosen by the proprietor, T 


B. H. Stenhouse, and the business mana- ~ 
ger, Colonel Thomas G. Webber, tobe | 
the editor of that paper. Indeed, these 
three gentlemen may be. considered as 
the starters of our Utah daily journalism. : 


-Prier to the close of the career of the 
Salt Lake Daily Telegraph, which Jaques 


- edited during its days of potency, he: 


was called on a mission to England to 


-edit the Afiiiennial Star. After 


his return, he became the editor of the 
Deseret. News, in which position: he 
served for several years, when he was 


office, where he still remains. . 


County, and sat accordingly in ‘the ses- 


has figured quite prominently in the ses- 


sion of 1882, just closed. | In the session: 
of 1880 he was on the #llowing com- 
ims and Ap- 


mittees—the Judiciary, 
ions, Petitions, and Education. 
“the session of 1882 he--was on: the: | 


-cominittees of Waysiand Means, E 


ment, Education, and Municipal Corpor. 
; ations and Towns. | 


~It would be a pity to lose John Jaques 


“He is descended from ‘a line of in- 


account was absent from home most of 


_ the time, superintending the erection of | 
steam engines in various parts of Great 
| Britain and Ireland, and at the’ same 
time he was superintendent of ‘the largest 
foundry and machine shops in the town | 
of St. Helens. During these periods of 
_ absence the care, training and’education 
Of the young family devolved upon: the 
mother, who is held in deep venergtion | 


by her seven sons, for the care and at- 


tention she bestowed upon them, and for 
the persistence with which she:ever. im- 
pressed upon their youthful ‘minds the 
necessity of being . strictly: virtuous and 
honest, and to always shun any and 
everything of an evil nature. Both. his 
father and mother became.staunch mem- 
bers of the Church of Jesus: Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, and to this fact may 
be ascribed: the cause of their leaving © 
their native land and“emigrating with 
‘their family to Utah, this being consid- 
ered by.them: as the gathering: place of 
In 1879, he was elected as a = | 
tative to our Legislature from = Lake: | sacrifice was as to ‘worldly: ‘possessions | 
and. station in life, they considered it a 
_ sion of the Legislative Assembly in 1880.: | duty to 
He was again elected in 1881 as one of 
the representatives from the Salt Lake, 
Davis..and Morgan County district,-and | 


God's people, and no matter: what: the 


to themselves and their family to 


remove to Utah, which 


year 1862. 


“Peter, after leaving 


yed in the passenger audit office’ of 


the St. Helen’s railway, until thetime 
his parents 

came with them to Utah; journey 
from Florence on the Missouri River to 
Salt Lake:City, a distance of 1,000 miles, — 


England, ‘when 
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was made with ox teams. Peter drove 
his father’s oxen and wagon across the 
plains; and walked most of the .way. 
He arrived in Salt Lake City, October 
5th of the same year, having been five 
months on the journey from the time of 
leaving Liverpool. In the beginning of 
November, he moved to Kaysville, Davis 


County, and engaged in farming, but 


was soon called into duties of a public 
character. He acted as Church clerk of 


- Kaysville Ward for ten years; was elec- 


ted justice of the peace, and served two 
terms, and was city recorder from the time 


of the incorporation of the City in> 


1869, to 1874, when he was called to go 


on a mission to England to preach the 


gospel. . He left home August sth, 1874, 


and labored in England till the fall of | 


1876, returning home in November of 
that-year.. In June, 1877, he was called 
to act as bishop of Kaysville, and in 
August, 1879, was elected to the Legisla- 
tive Council, representing Davis and 
Morgan Counties. He was re-elected 
August, 1881, representing Salt Lake, 
Davis, and Tovele Counties. - | 

In the last session Councilor Barton 
was on the committees on Elections; on 
Revenue ; on Roads, Bridges, Ferries and 
Canyons; on Printing; and on Mineral 
Resources. The fact that the Honorable 
Peter Barton, whom we knew as a boy at 
St. Helens, came at so late a period and 
forced his way 
positions of Bishop, and a Councilor in 
the Legislative Assembly, speaks volumes 
in his favor. He is emphatically a self- 


mad lé man 


~We have yet remaining some of the 


important personages of our 


Legislature sketch — Councilor Mosés 
Thatcher, an apostle of the future, who 
will do as much, perhaps, as any of his 


compeers in moulding ‘‘Young Mormon- 
dom; Councilor John T. Caine, who is 


most likely destined to serve Utah in 
Congress; Councilor Abram O. Smoot, 


.who ranks with the pillars of the 
Church; Representatives Booth and Dus- 
enbury, of Provo—both men of mark 
and future promise; Canute Petersen, 


the head of the Scandinavian people, and 


others; but, for the present we must sus- 
pend, having already given nearly sixty 


‘to the subject We will continue 


into the representative 


SALT LAKE VALLEY’ 


BY JOHN LYON. 


Inspiring muse! come lend your aid while I, 

With wond’ ring gaze, survey this wizard land 
From the Twin Peaks. to where the smal! hills lie 
Above the Dug-way, down to Jordan’s strand. 

Broke by the strength of nature’s pow’rful hand— 
On east and west high, hoary mountains guard 
The rugged canyons, wet, or dry in sand ; 
Where bold prospectors never yet have dar’d 
_To climb those steeps, that time’s decaying hand has bar’d. 


The morning sun o’ertops the eastern hills, 
Shedding a radiance like pure burnished gold— 
Far up the western bench his glory fills 
The yawning fissures as they downward fold; 
The tow’ring pines, amid the freezieg cold 
Throw back their shadows to the depths below, 
In frowning pride, majestically bold, 
As if they scorned the everlasting snow 
That cap’d the summits of the hills whereon they grow. 


Dread mountains! pyramidically driven 
Above cach other to a dizzy height, 

Where streams glide swiftly down your clifts all riv’n 
By nature’s ékroes in rude volcanic stat:. 

_ What mighty power upheaved your pond’rous weight 

And cleared a way down deep ravines and vales 
To form a lake! a pretty maiden mate, 

To grace the splendor of the hidden dales, 

Where its sweet murmur, with the cooing dove prevails. . 


As round the western point in fiery beams 
It glistens, dims, then greens and glows again, 
And, foaming, throws its surge upon the plain 
Or shore, where wave on wave is roughly huri’d; 
Then leaves\its ebb, in whiteness to remain 
The brine of salt! by nature’s pow’r unfuried— 
Enough to save and cure this great, corrupted world. 
Down through the centre of Valley flows 
The rapid Jordan (like that streamof gore... 
Far-famed in Asia), till,im- quiet 
lost like it, nor outlethas no more 
On the dead, salt sea’s dark and leakless shore, 
Deep winding through the vale, from south to north, 
There all along its broken banks, and o’er 3 
The sloughs, do show its waters bursting forth, | 
Where cane-brake and the waving rushes show its grazing 


Strange land of heights and hollows, carse and gien; 
Deepsalaratus springs andalkali 

Boiling and bursting forth from rock anifen, _ 
Crusting the earth in patches, seared and drv, 
Like gnow- wreaths fading in the sun-lit sky— 

Colt dain iceberg, or as hot as fire, 

Steaching the air when winds do o’er them sigh, 

Bearing the efffuvia of their slimy mire 


Of Deseret! The city of a day, | 
Where Court House, chapel domes and City Hall 
- Reflect their forms in Sol’s ealiv’ning ray; — 
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Has stores, saloons, and boarding-howses gay— — 
Where Mormon, Jew and Gentile mingle here— 
ae “Trading in mines and ores, that millionaires revere. 


Famed city! raised insolitaryiife 
Now grown a centre-mart from sea to sea; 


To write and preach ' th wonder of 


truck of every kind, boxed and in bales; 
SS ae Transported far from cast to western shore; 
Now we've fresh goods and larger import sales — 


Compared with what we ever had befere—_ 


railroad stations to each famed hotel 
passengers who come to dwell. 


Where air salubrious makes the patient smule, 


- ‘Or hades, that he might live at ease— 
By poisonous nostrums which he celebrates 
‘Producing pain far worse than the disease, 


"Who gather there to praise Jebovah’s name; 
And the great organ, second for its fame 
choit Apollo could-not blame 
For js in sound 


__. ‘To mingle with the dust among the dead; 
And, in the distance, comes the glass-cased bier, 
"She last show of carth—behind itapread 


The aged patriarch’s, and the infant's bed, — 
- {ype made alike in peace, thereto remain. . 


When igh ley ech emp mor 


Tor shor space where comfort cam be found 


mines surpassing most of other States; 


That quacks would wish were 


Darkens the air,~around how bright the view! _ 

_ Dot the fair landscape with the lovelier hue. 

There farmers, millers, ardently pursue _ 
se of labor with the plow aad sieve: 
2 “A richer mine of wealth, and safer, too, © 
Than boring the rocks ike moet, give 


No almshouse the muse's prying 
Nor lazar-house for lepers o’erthe plain, .. 
‘That drain the world’s well-meant philanthrophy 
Supporting folly, wickedness and pain; 
Here few destroy their body or thelr brain’ 
With alcohol, and women to run mad. 
.. ‘That flow of health, that make sad, 
| And tums the pauper thief s id everything that’s bad 


And heat and dews, | 
|... Or trees, or herbs, or grain at harvesting, = 
arid brownness o’er the thirsty soil, 
The yield is oft abundant, and will bring 
"The farmers pay for irrigating toil, 


Inspire bim with the skill and mind to plan 
Artesian wells, or places to retaib 
bea substitute for dews and rain 
__When drought might otherwiee produce aration 
Bat with oom with every kind of 


And this Zion's best of stakes, 
Here made their homes and raised its desert fame 
blest of God—the persecutor’s shame! 
Despised, yet followed by ruthless band 


the ‘meet | 


) | the violence of mobs; I cope with ille- 


ings from. Executive au- 
cut the gordian. knot. of 
i and I solve the mathematical 


diamond truth.”and is 
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JUDGE Me McKEAN. 


the justice int ity of his- 
tory, we hold it to be both wise and 
proper to give the reading of a great 
man’s life and character into the hands 
of his friends and admirers, and not to 
permit his life to be written by his ene- 


mies. Did not the historian always pursue | 


the methed: here suggested, even when 
he is wording the- narrative himself, and 
seeming to be giving his own views. of 
famous historical personages and their 
times, we should have but very imperfect 
histories. - It is the necessity of. this ex- 
ceeding fairness and impersonality that 
makes the true historian’so rare. Pursu- 


ing this vein of thought inthe treat- | 
ment of the life and character. of | 
_ Judge McKean, we would have his | 
biography written in such a manner | 
that his dearest friends and most intelli- 
gent admirers may at once recognize it — 


as most fitting, his life and memory. 
Therefore, for more: 


Lockley, and reproduce the eulogium of 
his obituary published in. the — Lake 
Tribune, January 7th, 1879-0 


On Sanday morning, the prey instant, 
at seven o'clock, Honorable James B. 
McKean, former Chief Justice of Utah, 


breathed his last at his residence in this. 


city. For the past two or three’ months 
his health has been failing, a cold with a 
low intermittent fever undermining his 
strength, and when two weeks ago, he 
took his bed, his constitution was so en- 
feebled as to be in. no condition to with- 
‘stand the rava 
about: to assail him. On the night of 


the 2and ultimo, he was feverish and 


restless, his mind disturbed with politi- 


calcontentions, and incoherent addresses | 


were made to stormy assemblies. In the 
morning his reason returned, but he 
complained of languor and an oppressed 


feeling in the chest. The family phys- 


_ician, Dr. Taggart, ,was promptly sum- 
moned, who, discovering symptons of 


"4 jaundice arising from a torpid liver, ad- 
ministered proper remedies, and the 
trouble was removed. But the patient 
was left in an enfeebled condition, fever- 
ish.and without and in a few 


days symptons of 


typhoid ‘developed 


| their attentions: to the 


| was Colonel McKean. 


of the disease that was 


| themselves. The Judge’ conditiln soon 


became alarming, and Dr. Williamson 
was called to aid his physician. 

The two gentlemen were @nremitting in 
ient sufferer, 
but medical skill proved of no avail, and 
at the hour above named the spark of 
life went out. 


The deceased jurist was in his fifty- 
eigth year, having been born August sth, 


1821, in Vermont, on the site of the 


battle of Bennington. The seeds of the 
disease which cut short his useful career 
were contracted in the army, in which 
he served as Colonel of the Seventy- 


| seventh Regiment of New York volun- 


teers. Worn out with the exposure and | 
fatigues of the peninsular campaign, in 
which his regiment rendered dis- 
tinguished service, the gallant com- 


| mander endearing himself to his brave 


boys by his heroism and devotion to 
their interests, Colonel McKean, with © 


| thousands of others, was prostrated with 
faithful execu- 

tion of a sketch of. the late Chief Justice © 
of Utah, we resign the pen to Mr. Fred. |: 


disease, and his case being considered — 
hopeless he was sent home to die. In a 
history of the Seventy-seventh Regiment, 


| written by the regimental surgeon, Dr. 


George T. Stevens, we find this notice 
of the retirement. of. the brave Officer : 


‘Among those attacked by typhoid 
After suffering a 
few days, in the vain hope of soon being 
able to place himself again at the head 
of his regiment, he was removed from 
the poisonous atmosphere of the swamps _ 


to Washington, and thence to his home 


in Saratoga. The men looked upon his 
departure with sincere regret, for they 
not only respected him as an able com- 
mander, but they loved him for his nev- 

er-failing interest in their welfare. He © 
had been to the regiment in the capacity — 
of commander and father. His leave of | 


the regiment was destined to be final; 


for except as an occasional visitor, he 
never returned to it; and after many 
months of suffering, his constitution un- 
dermined, and his health’ permanent 

destroyed, he was forced to scltmenieh 
the command. But though forced to 
leave the field, the men of his 


reg- 
iment never ceased to. cherish. feelings 


of love and respect for their first com-_ 
mander. They had witnessed . his 
bravery on the field, dnd they knew that 
he was contending with disease with the 
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teacher of the same. 
the principal of the institution his unfit- - 
mess for the task, having no preparation 
But his superior placed 
entire confidence in the young ped- 
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same fortitude that had marked his 


course in the army. The departure of 


Colonel McKean from the service was | 


not only a great loss to the regiment, 
but to the whole corps; for beside his 


_ bravery as an officer, he was a gentleman 
Of superior intellectual endowments.’ 


_ Our deceased Chief Justice springs 
from heroic stock. Alexander McDon-— 
ald, one of the victims of the massacre 
of Glencoe in 1692, was an ancestor 
of the race, the survivors of this act of | 

idy taking refuge in the north of Ire- 


. Shortly afterwards some of the 


- McKeans emigrated to America, to es- | 


cape the persecutions of the times, some 
. settling in Maryland and others in Penn- 

lvania; in the latter State the family is 


numerous. The father of our de- 
friend was Andrew McKean, 
Methodist clergyman, and one of the 
earliest circuit riders in New York; his - 
mother’s name was Catharine Bedell. 
“The: family was long-lived; Andrew (the 
father) died in 1863, at the age of eighty- 
seven; his wife survived him till August’| 
of eigity- | 

-$ix years. The family lived in Half {| 
Moon, Saratoga County, where the sub-- 
ject of our memoir attended district . 
school, and spent his leisure hours in. 
_ work upon the paternal farm. He early 
b and daring rider, and 
took great delight in breaking in the. 
young colts raised in the neighborhood. | 


last, having attained the a 


became an expert 


: The youth proved an apt scholar, and 


- goon excelled his teacher in acquirements. 
Thence he was removed to Jonesville. 
Academy, where he completed his course, _ 
and. was added to the faculty as a. 
spent several years in this 
pursuit, and the Judge used to tell with . 
great relish how a class in moral philos-. 


teacher. He 


_-ophy was formed and he was appointed 
He represented to 


in the study. 


’s resources ; and referring him to 
him acquaint himself with the general 


of «the subject, and keep. one 
lesson ahead of his scholars. With | 


this hasty preparation the class was 


‘taught, and it ptoved a successful and 


‘| attractive branch of the curriculum. 


academy library, the former bade | nounced—they 


- 


“At the age of twenty-five our future 


ist entered the office of General Bul- | 


ard, in Waterford, to commence thestudy 
of law. After a diligent course of read- 
ing, pursued for several years, the young 
lawyer removed to Ballston Spa, the 
county seat of Saratoga County, where 


he was admitted tu the bar, and entered 


n the practice of his profession. — 
Thence he removed to Saratoga, where 


he married (June 2oth, 1850) the present 


Mrs. McKean, then Miss Kate Hay, 


daughter of William Hay, an eminent 


consulting lawyer, famed for eee : 
ious memory. of authorities. His son 

Edward, associated with the deceased in 
his late law business in this city, was the | 
only fruit of this happy union. In Sar-— 
atoga Mr.. McKean rose to a respectable 
position as a lawyer; he was elected 
county judge in 1856, and in 1858 was 


é@lected to the thirty-sixth Congress. 


His singular purity of character, his 
lofty patriotism and incorruptible hon- 
esty were well known to his constituents, 
and his services as a representative in 
Congress affording entire satisfaction, he 
was re-elected to a second term (if we 
remember rightly) without an opponent. 
At this time the Rebellion broke out, 
and our patriot statesman feeling that he © 
could serve his country in her dire ex- 
tremity more efficiently in the field then 


gs a legislator, raised a regiment from 


among his constituents and, being ap- 


‘pointed its colonel, hurried to the tented 
field. The command was mustered into 


the service, November 23d, 1861, left — 
its rendezvous for the front three days 
subsequently, and bei 


porated with the sixth corps. Colonel 


‘McKean’s military service lasted twenty 
“months. he took part in a number of se- 
| vere engagements, and he was prostrated 
with sickness and disabled. for further 


service just as he was on the eve of pro- — 


motion to brigadier general. 


Arrived at home and put under medi- 
cal treatment, the civil doctors thought 
of his case as the army doctor had pro- 

ve hope. of 
recovery. But the stamina of the vigor- 
ous stock from which he had sprung 
brought him through, although for six 


“years he lived a valetudinary life in his 
salubrious‘and charming village... In the 
| fall ot 1869 he removed with his family 


assigned to 
‘McClellan’s army in Virginia, was incor- 
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to New York, where he formed a co-part- 
nership with a Mr. Gage, and the new 
law firm entered upon business in an 
office on the corner of Broadway: and 
Barclay streets, just north of the Astor 
House. The following June he received 
official notification of his appointment 
to the office of Chief Justice of Utah by 
President Grant. The honor came unso- 
licited ‘and unexpected and, as business 
was opening prosperously in the great 
metropolis, he felt disinclined. to accept 
it. He kept the matter under advise- 
ment: for two months, and in August 
repaired to Washington to confer with 
the President on the matter. Thanking 
the great chieftain for this distinguished 
mark of confidence Judge McKean gave 
his objections to accepting the office. 
The laws were not enforced in Utah, 
and the Federal Judiciary held an anom- 


alous position. ‘‘I am a man of positive 
‘character, Mr. President,’’ said the 


_ Judge, ‘‘und in my endeavors to perform 
my duty in Utah I may negoere em- 
broiled with the Mormons.. No means 
exist there to execute my decrees, and 
thus I may stir up trouble to no purpose, 
and bring humiliation upon myself.’’ _ 

_ The President listened to this rea- 
soning with his customary immobility, 
and then he urged the acceptance of the 
office ‘upon his visitor. He said he had 
_ chosen the Judge because of his firmness 
of will. He designed to have the laws 
enforced in Utah, and would send judi- 
cial officers with nerve ahd’ honesty 
there,’ he said, 
‘tand make the laws respected. If your 


associates do not sustain you, I will. 


choose men who will; and if civil pro- 
cess will not restrain lawlessness, I will 
support you with the army of the United 
States.’’ This assurance removed Judge 
McKean’s misgivings. ‘‘ Coming from 
a soldier,’’ the deceased has’ several 
times said, ‘‘I supposed it amounted to 
-something.”’ He accepted the position, 
withdrew from his business in New York, 
and. lost no time in coming to Utah. © 

Justice McKean’s ‘first. term of 
court in this city was held in September, 
1876. . There: being a hostile feeling in 
the minds of the Mormons to all officers 


of: the government who could not be 
manipulated, the. new Chief Justice fell 
under condemnation, and the United 
States\Marshal could procuré.no suitable 


hall in which to hold court. the 
only resort, he hired and fitted up a hay- 

loft over Faust’s livery stable, near the 
present Wasatch building. In conse- 


quence of the contested powérs of the 


United -States Marshal and the Terri. 


torial Marshal, arising out of Utah laws, 


doubt existed as to the power of the 


court to summon juries, and jury cases 


could only be tried by the mutual agree- 
ment of counsel to waive exceptions to 


the competency of the juries. 


Here the historian must himself resume 
the pen, for at this point close the eulogy 
and biography proper in Mr. Lockley’s | 


_ sketch, the remainder being the editor’s 
_ treatment of a period in our Utah histo 


which bristles with the bitterest enmi- 


ties on both sides and the long conflict 


between the courts. We are not ready 
nor warranted to write the history of 


| that period at present, as none are pre- 
pared to read or dispassionately consider 


that which is exactly just or true of the 


_ principal characters and issues concerned. 
_ Historians have always realized the im- 
_ possibility of writing fully the lives and 
times of the great actors of the world, 
until a generation shall have passed away, 
and the passions, prejudices; and even 
| enthusiasms of the age under. review 


shal! have cooled down to the tempera- 
ture of a healthy understanding, a truly 
catholic judgment. The period which 
we suspend for that righteous catholic — 
judgment of the future was the one in 
which Brigham Young and the Mormon 
leaders stood arraigned at the bar, with 
James B. McKean on the judgment seat ; 
the period when the Moses of the Mor- 
mon people was arrested and put under 
durance; yet ‘the conviction prevailing 
among the Gentiles that the Mormons 
would resist the United States and rescue 
their leader; and, it must be confessed, 
when the Mormons were as ready to do 
as the Gentiles were to imagine; it was 
the period when President Grant and his 
advisers desired to force that conflict to 
a final issue ; and yet in the end did the 
President of the United States give 
Judge McKean to the executioner, as the 
consequence of his too ‘strict and faith- 
ful performance of that ‘‘ mission”’ for 
which he was.sent to Utah. In the first 
days of mourning over the loss of the 
late Chief ‘Justice, the Zridune, with 
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merited reproaches, boldly declared that 
President Grant had given to this up- 
right, incorruptible judge -*‘his death 
blow,’’ and sent him to his grave with 
his broken-hearted, adoring wife. We 


will not, therefore allow that period, with 


its many painful memories and bitterest 
animosities, to be irritatingly reviewed 
in our Magazine, when we but design to 
pay tribute of reverence to the memory 
of a pure good man whose sacred dust is 


at amongst us. oes 
‘The historical incidents and events of 


that period are sufficiently fresH in men’s 
minds without a detailed rehearsal. It 


is due, however, to the subject of this | 


Memoir to call to the minds of those 
who revere him not, that Judge McKean 
was unreservedly sustained by President 


Grant; that the President nominated |. 


him for a second term of office, which 
nomination was confirmed by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate; and, 


moreover, that President Grant is said to | 
have spoken of James B. McKean as an | 


able, incorruptible judge, than whom no 
man in the nation was more worthy of a 
seat among the judges of the Supreme 


Court of the United States.. Summariz- 


ing the period after his removal, we give 
the closing of Mr. Lockley’s 


article, with a most touching letter from | 
Judge McKean himself, which no candid | | 
‘person could read withuut being con-— 


vinced of the purity of this man’s heart 
and the righteousness of his intent: _ 


It must be gratifying to the friends 
of the. deceased udge to know that his 


. removal from office in no way affected 


the public confidence in his integrity; 
and during the three years that he has 
lived 'in this community as a private citi- 


zen, he has borne his injury with be-— 


coming dignity, and in his sudden and 
unexpected death the whole. community 
mourns as over the lossofa friend. The 
following letter addressed to the editors 
of this journal is interesting as showing 
his warm appreciation of friendly service: 


Saur Crrvy, April 10, 1874. 


| Salt Lake Tribune, 
igth, 1879. 


who oppose and rt Pena 


“With the foregoing biographical 
sketch, from the pen of Mr. “Lockley, 
we couple the ‘‘Memorial Address” by 
R. N. Baskin and Associate Justice 
Jacob S. Boreman, as published in the 
unday, January 


“At 1 o'clock yesterday afternoon, the 


‘members of the bar attended the Su- 
| preme Court, when the resolutions on 


the death of Judges McKean and Rob- 
ertson, adopted by the bar.on the 6th 
inst., were presented to the court, with 


a request that they. be spread on the 


records. Hon. R. N. Baskin being ap- 
pointed to present the resolutions on 
Judge McKean’s death said: 
May it please the Court: 
Hon. James B. McKean, a former 

Chief Justice of this Court and lately a_ 
member of this bar, having departed 
this life on the sth of the’present month, | 
the members of the bar on the following 
day assembled at the Court room, in 
this city, and in honor of our deceased 
brothers memory passed resolutions ex- 
pressive of their esteem. for him, their . 
condolence for his family: and their re- 
gret on account of his untimely and sud- 


oI have the honor of being deputed 
by that meeting to present these. resolu- 


3 
a great problem, which will be 
n some 
4 | puerile pride doug: hat ‘knowing that in 
to 
& and in the British Isles where jurisprudence 
B running in deep, well-defined grooves, it 1s a 
2 ig for judges to err, I do not reproach myself 
a seeing my way clearly in the midst of Egyp- 
and purgatoria! chaos. 7 
B ey to an important on power to 
Be How such a forlorn hope is misunderstood and even cen- 
Ss and then takes a match and blows the enemy into the air, 
the heedless thinks it is and throws 
S its into the air at the success a pres 
It has sometimes required more lam 
% which I have suffered, even from the republican press of 
eS the country, and even every department. of governmeht at 
Bee Washington, save the Executive. 
4 If, however, I shall be invested with such authority as 
es: « judge has clisewhere, I know that I can wield it with 
Ss such moderation and yet with such firmnese, in a short 
. time that ninety out of every hundred Mormons. will 
= see and admit that they never have had a better friend than 
a I; and the public elsewhere will see that a tract of country 
c. equal to some empires is saved from ba: barism and se- 
cured to American institutions; 
to. despise these non—-Mormons 
ee me now, but who will praise me ; 
4 Gentiemen, believe me, I sincerely thank you for your 
& kind approval and ay co-operation, 
am truly yours 
| 
| 
Messrs. Pamscorr, Hamicton anp Lockx.ey, 
Office of Salt Lake Tribune: 
My Dear .of the first 
seem very to me, takes one a little while to 
to such commtendation; on & I am accustomed 
to be misunderstood, and even » by not a few who 
whom are my friends. But I 
have to content to bide my time; knowing that 
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tions to this Honorable Court and move 
that they be entered in the — | 


‘They are as follows: 


_ Resolved, That in the death of Judge 


McKean. the profession has lost one of 
its noblest and most honorable members, 
whose career in this Territory for the 
last nine years has won and has fully en- 
titled him to the esteem and affection of 
the attorneys of Utah Territory. 

Resolved, 
this Territory, he at all times 
our fullest confidence as an honest, up- 
right, courteous and impartial jurist, and 
as a practicing attorney he has but 
riveted the friendship and esteem which 
he had so well earned, while filling the 
position of Chief Justice. 

fved, That we lament his death 
not only as a brother in our. profession, 
but as a citizen of our common Territo 
and .as one to whom all classes mig t 
well have looked upon as the true type 
and model of a brave soldier, an accom- 
plished lawyer, a brilliant orator, a 
thorough gentleman, an exalted patriot 
and an exemplary Christian. 

Resolved, That to the family. of the 
deceased: we tender our most sincere 
condolence and sympathy; and that 
while realizing as we do that our expres- 
_ sions of regret and condolence can but 
slightly alleviate their sense of inestim- 

able loss, yet we hope it may be some 
satisfaction to them, that one so vest 
was esteemed and valued by his dail 

sociates and friends, and that his sie 
will be regretted by ‘all. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this 


meeting be and is hereby authorized to 


present a copy of these resolutions to the 
ny: of our deceased friend. 
C. K. Givcnrlist, 

THomas MARSHALL, 

R. N. BaskIN, | 

J. B. RossporouGH, 

Z. SNow, 

Committee. 


as are these resolutions 
they do not magnify our deceased 
brother’s character, exaggerate his vir- 
tues, or overestimate his worth. 

In his lifetime, he in turn, filled the 
honorable and responsible positions of 
District Judge in his native state, of Rep- 


resentative in Congress, of Colonel in 
the army of our country during the late 


That as Chief Justice of 
Dossessed 


-members o 


rebellion, 
Territory... 
In all of ens important stations he 
acquitted himself with ability, honor and 
distinction. 
As a soldier he was brave and intrepid, 


and ot Chief Justice of this 


| while in private life among his friends, 


at his fireside, surrounded by his family, 


and in the pursuit of his usual avoca- 


tions, he was as gentle as a child; always 
open and frank, yet never intrusive; al- 
ways courteous and polite to those around © 
him, yet never cringing to anyone. 

As a legislator he was universally hon- 
ored and respected by his associates. 

His opinions on all public questions — 

were decided and positive, frankly ex- 
pressed and never concealed through 
motives of policy. ' 
_ Neither his political friends nor his 
political foes ever entertained any doubts 
as to how he would vote or whcre he 
stood on any important position. | 

No politician looking for members 
upon the fence, ever expected to find 
Judge McKean there; all were aware 


| that he was sure to be found on one side 


or the other of every important ques- 
tion, with his armor on, ready to main- 
tain his own cause and assail his oppo- 
nents. | 

As a judge he was alike courteous to 
the bar, officers of the 
court, litigants, witnesses, and persons 
brought before him charged with crime. 
Politeness was as much a part of his na- 
ture as were his decision of character 
and integrity, and it attended him 
everywhere. He was painstaking in his. 
labors, and always solicitous to adjudge 
correctly. 

He was a model judge in every re- 
spect, except in the speedy dispatch of 
business. His solicitude to decide cor- 
rectly was so great that he spent too 
much time in’ investigation to dispose of © 
cases rapidly. 

He was a judge who was sensible of 
the high obligations, duties and respon- 
sibilities of his office, and whose greatest 
ambition was to establish the supremacy 
of the law, and see the authority, honor 
and dignity of the judiciary in tah re- 
spected and maintained. 

He was a judge whom gold could not 
corrupt, flattery could not win, or any 
threat intimidate. 

- As a lawyer he observed the same 
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manly, courteous and hemncinatile deport- | 
_ ment which characterized him in the dis- 
charge of his other duties. | 
Asa ‘citizen he was without lets: 
Free, literally free from every vice; 
punctual in his engagements, fair in his 


dealings, truthful in his statements, hon- | 


est in his convictions, sincere in his pro- 


fessions, ardent in his friendships and - 


earnest in his devotions. 


He was learned, but not pretentious, 
brave, but never boastful, tolerant, yet 


unyielding in his opposition to oppres- | 


sion and wrong. 
He was true alike to his domestic obli- | 


ations, and to his social and religious | 


uties; he stood upon an eminence far 


above ordinary men, a model which but 


few imitate, though well worthy of emu- 
lation. 

Notwithstanding, however, the purity 
of his character, he was, during his life- 
time in this Territory, aspersed; most 
foully and unjustly aspersed, by the subtle 
tongue of slander. But now that he is 
dead, and his body returned to its mother 
earth, may we not hope that his ashes | 
will be permitted to rest in peace, if not 
in justice to his memory, then in respect 
for the lacerated feelings of his bereaved 


_ family and friends; and that the arrows 


of malice, whose poisoned barbs inflicted 
_ upon him so many painful wounds while 
living, will be returned to the quiver, 
never again to be brought into requisi- 
tion in aspersing a character so admira- 
ble and so pure. 

In the early future every trace which 


Slander may have left upon his good - 


name will be obliterated and his tra- 
ducers will yet shed penetential tears 
a4 his silent tomb. The history of 

which is yet to be written, will 
record the name of James B. McKean 
among the most upright judges and dis- 
interested patriots, and the sculptured 


marble will be erected upon his resting | 


place, by a grateful public, to perpetuate 
his memory and ‘‘rehearse to the pent: 
ing traveler his virtues.’’ 


-**Hon. Jacob S. Boreman from 


bench. addressed himself to the resolu-— 
tions relating to the death of Judge 


McKean, as follows: . 


in what has been in the 
resolutions offered for record, and in 


the remar also respecting . Judge 


| McKean; but I cannot let the occasion 
pass without adding a word. Ai 
acquaintance with Judge McKean 
dates from my first entry into this Terri- 
in = spring of 1873, and our close 
dates from almost the same 
Brice hen I arrived here he gave me 
his warm right hand of welcome. “He > 
was then our honored Chief Justice, and 
im my association with him afterwards 


upon the bench, I found him ever to ae 


nial, considerate and generous toward 
is associates, and the remembrance of 
those years of our intimacy as members 
_of the same court, is to me extremely | 
pleasant. 
the discharge of his official duties, 
I found Judge McKean to be thoughtful 
and careful, honest and impartial, but 
. firm and resolute. Like other meth, he, 
of ‘course, made his mistakes, no doubt; 


| buat nothing whatever could swerve him 


from what he believed to be his 
There was nothing of the negative in 
him, but he was positive and aggressive 
in his nature, and a most determined 
and uncompromising enemy of all 
wrong. Possessing a lofty appreciation 
of right, he had no patience with in- 
justice and oppression. Upon the bench 
he was dignified, and perhaps stern, yet 
off the bench he was a man of singular : 


| gentleness of manners and very fascina- 
| ting. He was a man of elegan 


t and 
winning address, a firm friend, a thorough 
gentleman, and one of great moral worth 
and purity of character. He was a | 
ognized orator, a polished ‘scholar, ‘a 
sound lawyer, and an able and just 
judge. Men of such noble qualities are 
not common. His loss will be felt by 
the community at large, by the Christian 
Church, by the bar, and especially bv 
tests of personal, sorrowing friends. In 
the very midst of his usefulness, he has 
been summoned from us and from his 
work ; but death is no respecter of per- 
sons. The greatest leaders in life’s war- 
fare often fall in the midst of battle. 
- There is a vacancy caused by his death, 
in the community, that cannot easily -be 
filled, and multitudes. of grief-stricken 
hearts pay. his memory lasting reverence. 
In: paying this last tribute, unbidden 


| tears come to many of our eyes, as our 


minds revert to the sad cause of our as- 
sembling this afternoon. 
The career of Judge McKean: in this 
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Territory marked an era in its annals— 


avery bright page in its history. The 
impress of his strong mind will be seen 
here for many years to come. .The ad- 
vocates of truth and justice, in after 


times, will look back to his work with 


satisfaction and just pride. 


But above all else, he was an exem- 
plary and onounced Christian, and 
unhesitatingly rested his hopes upon 
Him whose promises have never failed. 


Yor brother lived a life of unswerving |. 


h in God, and died in the full as- 
surance of a blissful immortality beyond 


the tomb. No human philosophy could — 


give such consolation at the close of life 
as he . He knew, and, no 
doubt, realized that as the scenes of this 
world receded from his sight, the thril- 
_ ling and unspeakable glories of heaven 
opened on his views. We can hardly 
realize that he i is gohe—gone never to re- 
turn, yet it’s true; and we are reminded 
thereby that before a very great while, 


we shall all likewise go to that same 


eternity—never to return. ne by one 
the ties that bind us here are breaking, 
and we all shall soon be numbered with 
the dead. We are warned by the death 


of. our brother that life is short—very 


short, and that we who still remain on 


this side of the grave, should improve | 


our days here so’as to fit and prepare 


ourselves, as he did, for that a, 


‘life upon the other side. 


The demise of our friend ‘and 
has no doubt cast a gloom over every 
heart here. Death is never a welcome 


visitor and especially when it strikes . 


down those who are near to us by the 
ties of love and friendship. We grieve 
to give them up. Against our wishes 
they are taken from this world, and we 


cannot bring them back. The familiar 


voice of our brother is hushed forever 
upon earth. It will never more cheer us 
here, in these halls or elsewhere. We 
shall: never in this world again meet that 
cheery countenance, that happy face, 
nor clasp that warm right hand. But 


x although his body is cold in the grave, 


he lives, lives.where neither sorrow, nor 
_ tears nor death can enter, but where he 
can partake of joys unspeakable forever- 


more in the paradise of God. Andon 
earth his memory lives and will continue 
to live fresh and green in-the innumer- 


husband. 
upon an equality with married men, — 


doubt. 


able hearts of those who revered and 
loved him in life and now modern his 
death. And although he is gone from 
us, never more to return, I can truthfully 
say of him, in the language of the Book 
of books, that ‘‘he rests from his labors 
and his works do follow him.” 
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EMANCIPATION OF MARRIED | 
WOMEN. 

The necessity for this radical change 
in the marriage law which this act inau- 
gurates, has never been fully appre- 
hended until recent Providential events 
have demonstrated the necessity for this 
revolution. This change consists simply, 
in making the common law of the bar- 
baric age to correspond to the present — 
customs of civilization. To secure this 
correspondence, the legal status of mar- — 


ried woman must be changed from that 


of a legal slave to her husband, to that 
of a legal companion or partner of her 
This places married women 


just. as all other women are, in their 
legal identity before. the law. 

This argument of ‘ Providential 
events’’ is as follows: In early life I 
was educated to a religious belief 
which experience and reflection have, 
during later years, ed me to 
When these doubts found ex- 
pression in a Bible class, my husband, 
who was a rigid Calvinistic Presbyterian 


clergyman, then a member of the Chi- 


cago Presbytery, and a firm believer in 
total depravity and infant damnation, 
conspired, with others, to force a renun- 
ciation of these views by an incarcera- 
tion in Jacksonville Insane Asylum. _ 

In this, his determination to coerce 
my rights of conscience and religious 
belief, he is shielded by the common law 
of marriage, by which, all my inalien-— 
able nghts of womanhood are ‘*suspen- 
ded during coverture,” leaving me 
legally defenceless and entirely subject 
to this marital power, no matter how un- 
reasonable or despotic it may become. 
And this despotic license is the legiti- 
mate heritage, bequeathed, by the com- 
mon law, to every married man where 
this law obtains, bots: in and 
America. 


> 
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When I was being kidnapped for thy 


: incarceration, I inquired ‘‘by what au- 
thority he could imprison an American 


_ citizen, simply for quietly exercising the 
_ fights of conscience and private judg- 
ment in religious matters?” 


He replied, ‘‘ You are not a citizen}: 


You are a legal nonentity! You lost 
your legal identity when you married, 


and now, since you have no legal exis- 


, tence in the law, you can have no legal 
protection under the law. When you 
are a married woman you have no pro- 
tection in law, but myself. And wile, I 
am protectin I want to save 
your soul! 


you now! 


release you, and restore you to your 
babe and six children.’’ 


- Thus I found that by marrying: and | 
‘my identity, I had thereby 


forfeited all claims to governmental pro- 


tection of my inalienable. rights of con- 
science and religious belief, to which 


every other human being under our 


flag 
of religious toleration is legally peers ‘mon law came to be apprehended and. 


understood by the community, they re- 
| garded mob law as a justifiable means of 


—except married women! 
. Now I would ask our American Gov- 
ernment ‘‘why woman should lose. her 


identity by marrying, since she loses no’ 
intelligence 


by so domg? Why sbould 


we not retain our identity as our hus- | 
bands do, and thus be legally entitled to: 


the same protection of our inalienable 


rights after eaanage as before, as’ they: ‘shown by the verdict of the jury that I 


are?’ xs 

Again, married woman’s personal. lib- 
erty is imperiled on this same basis. 
For example: An attempt was made by 


the indignant public to rescue me from 
my false imprisonment by 


Corpus Act,” but the Judge rep 


- can find no such law | 


as Mrs. Packard ! She is a nonentity 
while she is a married woman! She is 
not an identity ! 


her husband are one in the law, but he is 
that one! 
sents her; and all her ‘torts and injuries’ 


must come to the law, through him. 
Even:a prosecution for her own broken 


limbs, must come through him, if at all; 
for her limbs are his limbs—not her 


own! In fact, she is his own property 


in law, just as much as his horse is his: 


own: y, and I can no more extend 


this law to her, without his consent, thar’ 


| ean not be obtained. | 
| of which, I was legally and houelesly, | 

imprisoned 
the reach of the law or the ae 


America could have had this tri; 
tended directly ; 
it must come indirectly, through 
—her owner—her master. 


hen you believe in total 
depravity and damnation of infants I will 


How can I get hold of. 
nobody, or try a nobody? She and 


He stands for her; he repre- 


Tean get his horse without his consent: 
case I commit a trespass upon 


his property rights, for which I make 
myself liable to ‘for 


trespass." 


My consent to this “tial. 
In conseq 


three years, outside. . 


of justice, simply because I had Jost my. 


identity when I was married, and 
thereby lost my protection of personal 


liberty. Any other human being. in. 
ex- 


: but toa married 1 woman 


Now we claim that there is No reason 
why a married woman’s personal liberty 


‘should not be as well protected after 
‘marriage as before marriage. 
the law should not compel her to. lose. 
her identity by marrying. 


Therefore 


Again, when this new lesson of ‘com: 


defending me, in the absence of all le- 


gal protection, and by its influence I was — 


at length brought out for a jury trial, be- 


‘fore Judge Starr of Kankakee City, on 
the question of my sanity. 


After a fair trial of five days it was: 


had been falsely imprisoned. three. years 
on. the bogus charge of insanity, instead 


‘ot heresy—as it would have been styled. 


in former ages—and I was, of course,, 
discharged, not only as a sane person — 
now, but as one who had always been so. 


Supposing my troubles all over, I re- 


turned to.my home and children in 


Manteno, only to find this home in pos-. 


‘session of another occupant, and-that I 
had.no more right. there than any other 


woman in the world. Mr. Packard had 


left the. court-room the night previous, 
and rented my house, sold my furniture, 


took my money, notes, wardrobe, . 


my children, and fied his country,. to 


avoid .a mob retribution, which was. 


by the highly incensed public. 


I then resorted to the Supreme Court: 


at’ Chicago, and laid the case: before: 


them. I begged to learn: from them, 


what were married woman’s legal rights: 


uence 
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EMANCIPATION OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
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and what was her protection? ‘Their’ re- 
ply 


Therefore they have no protection. A 
married woman’s rights are all ‘suspen- 
ded during coverture.’ She has no pro- 
tection in law but her husband. All 
your husband has done is legal, and no 
one can be prosecuted for doing legal 
= - There is no refuge for you, or the 
least chance for your escape from this 
legal, marital usurpation, but: by a di- 
vorce. Re your legal identity, by 
thus becoming a single woman, and then 
you have the right of self-protection 
from such ‘trespasses and usurpations, in 
own hands because you are then 
an identity—a citizen. 
_ are a married woman you are a slave, 
without protection—except through your 
master, your legal owner.” 
- **Bat why, Judge, am I compelled to 
lose my identity by marrying?” 
‘* Because the old common law obtains 


both in. England and America; in the | 


absence of astatute to the contrary, and 
this law was inaugurated in the barbaric 
age, when all women were socially slaves 


as well-as legally so. But in this age of 


civilization, married woman, is, already 
socially emancipated from these barbaric 
customs. But the law has not kept 

with civilization. 
of this tardy justice of the law, married 
women are still legally slaves, while 
socially, they are partners or companions 
of their husbands. ‘The only relief the 
law has, ‘as yet, provided for this mar- 
ried slavery, is, Some statutory enact- 
ments modifying the common law in 


relation to her property rights, and a 


_ divorce. 
-. While these statutes define and give 
her certain property rights, the common 
law still holds all her other inalienable 
rights; ‘included in her identity, still 
subject to the marital power. 
her these property rights does not eman- 
ctpate her. ‘All her other rights arqstill 
‘‘suspended,”’ and can only be rega’ 

but by restoring her lost identity. 

Now we again claim that immediate 
and full emancipation—not divorce, nor 
a modification—is what is demanded, by 
this enlightened age of progress. 


the demand of intelligence, but it is also 
the demand of: ‘Eternal Justice, “as' the 


But while you 


In consequence 


Giving 


Eman- 
cipation of married women, is not only |. 


-women have no right to children! 
matter how well qualified you are, I can 


inalienable right of the developed’ mar- 


ried women of America. 


Again, Eternal Justice demands this 


emancipation, in order, that maternity 
may be legally protected. to married 
women. 
lations, a married woman is the only 


As it is now in her slavish re- 


woman who has no right, as a mother, to 


_ her own offspring. A single woman has a 
right to_her-. illegitimate offspring, until 


the child. is fourteen, while the married. 


"mother loses all claims to her legitimate 


children after the “tender age.’’ Be- 


cause, when she does lose her identity, 


she loses with it her right of maternity, 


as this is one of the woman’s rights Le 
cluded in her’ identity. Thus, 


b 
coming a nonentity—a slave, a 


‘in law—she forfeits this holiest, “God. be- 


stowed right of maternity in woman- 
hood. For example: 
I followed my husband to Massachu- 
setts and appealed to the Supreme Court 
at Boston for my children. He replied: 
‘*T cannot adjudicate your case with- 
out you get a divorce, for ego 


give you no child while you are a mar- 
ried woman, since the common: law of 


_ married slavéry has annuled your mater- 


nal rights entirely. Become a’ single 
woman, by divorce, and then your ident- 
ity is restored, and you then have a 
legal capacity to claim your children, 
and I can then decree that you shall 
have your children. But I can’t beforef 
Under our present laws children must be 


born illegitimately in order to ensure a 
mother’s right to her child !”’ | 


Now we claim that a married mother. 


ought to have as good a right to her 
child as an unmarried mother. 
‘fore she ought not to lose her identity 


‘There- 


by marrying, and thus forfeit her mater- 
nal rights. She ought to retain her 
identity, so that a married mother can | 
have as natural, and as legal a right to 


her children as a single mother has. For 


children born in wedlock need a 
mother’s care and training to bring them 
up propertly, as well as those born out- 
side of wedlock. This premium on in- 
fidelity and free-love” ought no longer’ 


to disgrace an American statute book. 


We’ therefore ask that the ‘‘ Maternal 


as well as the **Tdentity 
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_. The Identity 


_‘*That every woman shall retain the 
e, and shall receive che oe 
same protection of her as aj 
n 


same legal existence after 
before | 
woman; which her husba 
man; 
tion of her property or her natural 
tights, she shall have the same right to 
appeal, in her own: name alone, to the 
courts of law or equity for redress, that 
the husband has to appeal in his own 
name alone.” 


The Maternal act is as follows: 


“The rights ‘of married parents as re- 
gards their children, shall be equal; and 
In case of the father’s death the mother 
shall come into possession of the chil- 
dren and the estate just as the father 
does in case of the mother’s death.”. 


does, as 


When these acts are passed into statu- 
_ tory laws, both slavery and the probates 


are entombed in one grave, as they 


should be. Since the probate laws. are: 
the legitimate offspring of slavery, it is 
buried to+ 


proper that they should be 
gether. In the uncivilized state of so- 
ciety which gave birth to this law of 
married slavery of the wife, woman was 
undeveloped and uneducated, so that 
when the husband died, the estate re-. 
quired education from without, to settle 
it on.a just basis. Hence the probates 
were a necessity in the times of female 
ignorance. But now, as the daughters 
are as well educated as the sons, this 
necessity is superseded by female educa- 
tion and female capacity to assume these 
sponsibilities. And when she is not fully 
deyeloped up to this point she can hire a 
competent party to assist her in settling 
her husband’s estate in the most eco- 
nomical manner possible. Thus, she can. 


save for herself, and her fatherless chil-° 


dren, what would otherwise be sacrificed 
in probating the estate. 
rs. E. P. W. Chicago. 


been erected in Manchester, the Engtish 
stronghold of Puritan feeling. The site 
chosen for the memorial of the great 
leader of the Ironsides is singularly ap- 

propriate, being the very spot where the 
‘first man killed in the 
is said to have fallen. 


and for any unjust usurpa- 


tense de Beauharnais, the only daugh 


equally beloved ado 
-poleon, Emperor of 
day to unite her destiny with . Louis 
Bonaparte, 
This she did in obedience to the wishes 
her- mother and her adopted father. 


| THREE SCENES IN THE HISTORY 


DIAMOND 


BY HANNAH T. KING. 


‘The sun shone gloriously on the. Pari- - 


sian Capitol, the birds sang 


bands of music welcomed in aus- 


| picious morning. Notre Dame had its 
grand entrance thrown open to admit 
“the elite of France in a few hours—its 
-altars decked with bouquets of. orange 
. blossoms and other emblematical flowers. 
| The. Tuilleries was alive with human 

beings, that being the centre for the 


company to assemble. What was the 


event of the day that had so excited 


that grand city? The beautiful Hor- 
ter 
of the Empress Josephine, and the 
child of Na- 
rance, was on that 


the Emperor's _ brother. 


Before this alliance was propesed.to her 
she had given her heart to a young 


‘officer: of the Court, and, singular 
enough, Louis had also loved devotedly, 


believing he should make the lady his 


wife; but the Throne had to be 
ened by every available alliance, and 


therefore this young couple had to be 


laid upon the altar of sacrifice! and for 
their. obedience they were made King 7 
Queen of Holland. 


. Hortense was reclining in. her beauti- | 


-fuland gorgeous rooms, listless. 
and - unambitious. 
the magnificent trousseau, the costly 
and elegant presents, with which: the 
adjoining room was full. 
‘all the elite of France had sent. their 
tokens of love and fealty—but among 
| them all there was not one that bore the 


She had surveyed 


All the Court, 


| presentation of the Emperor! For.the 


} moment she felt hurt, but the second 
thought was will come, he will an 

forget me.’’ 
A fine ‘statue of Oliver Cromwell hie 


er ladies and dressers stood. around, 


attiring her in the faultless bridal. robe 
‘that lay around. The Valenciennes 
‘lace dress and costly bridal veil were 


ready to adorn her person—all but. 
veil was. now complete, when a soft, 


tap was. heard upon the.door.. 


could it be a 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


The: door was opened by a. dresser and 
and the first lady in attendance ap- 

hed to receive the visitor. ‘‘ The 
| ror!’’ she announced. | Yes, it was 
he: himself in his robes of state! He 
held in his hand a casket of pure gold, 
and on the top of the lid the monogram 
3 Hortense, surmounted by the impe- 
rial crown in diamonds of the purest 
water—its.worth? the ransom of a king- 
dom!. He approached Hortense, and 
she arose to.meet him with a smile. He 
viewed with intense love and admir- 
ation, and imprinting a kiss upon her 
beautiful 
token he had brought. The ladies had 
retired a little, and now the Emperor 
waved them. to approach, calling upon 
_ the first lady in waiting to open the cas- 
ket and place the carcanet upon the 
lovely neck of the bride-elect! It was 
formed of diamonds of the purest water, 
and was of priceless value; the work- 
‘Manship of the whole was exquisite and 
unique! When this was done ithe bridal 
veil; was thrown over her, and) it fell in 
all its ‘elegance to the termination of 
her dress, 

At this moment, she looked more then 
mortal! she looked indeed a queen, for 
she was. beautiful, both in form and 
feature! 
moment with moistened eyes, for he 
loved her sincerely, and then retired as 


he had: entered, the lady acting the 


‘¢ Lord Chamberlain.” 
alee this act Napoleon 
being original, being himself. He did 
summon his grand chamberlain to 
bring his golden salver on which to pre- 


yed one of 


sent his: bridal offering—no! his own 
hand: carried it, and in person she 
asa "father to his child. 

Scene Il. 


Phe Pailleries i is once again | the scene 


of-action. ‘In a retired room a gentle- 
Manis seated at a small writing table. 


He is alone. Writing materials are be- 


fore: him :and*the: pen is in his: hand; 
thought:seems to overpower him, and. ap- 
pears to disable him from carrying out 


abi for which he seated himself. | 


he intended ‘to write a farewell to 


his belpved .onés?: ‘Was he going to de- 
his soul?» Was it his 
and testament: that 


ted the love | 


(for it was he) recognized her! 


‘Napoleon viewed her for a - 


grandest characteristics—that of 


to make palpable? All is un 1; but 
there he sat as one paralyzed byc ntend- 
ing emotions, the mighty spirit bowed 
down, the glorious dreams. of ambition 
dispelled. The loved onés were away 
from him, yet he knew that one or two 
—yes, three hearts were beating true as 
ever—one true even unto death, waiting 

only for the one word: from his lips— 
Come! and she would have walked into 
exile with him, rejoicing gladly. There 


-he sat alone, engulfed in the whirlpool 
of his. fallen fortunes! 


At this: moment 
the door is softly opened. He starts and 
slightly stamps his foot—who dare in- 
trude upon this, his hour of almost des- 
pondency? A woman! Yes, a woman 
still young and still beautiful, but lines 
of sorrow, of bereavement, of a yearn- 
ing for love, had marked that once fault- 
less face, and told a tale that would have > 
filled a volume. In amoment 
glided towards him, and kneeling» 
clasped his knees, and for a moment 
could not speak. Both were silent, but 
oh! ’twas a silence that spoke louder 
than words; at last she spoke just above 


a whisper: ‘‘Sire, forgive me, do not 
call me an intruder, let me say it is a 
mission of love the most devot Sire, 


‘I want to condense the language of my 


full soul, that I may say as few words as 
possible! Allow me a few moments to 
express myself.’’ Napoleon bowed as- 
sent. ‘Sire, times have changed with 
us; you will require means; thts casket 
and its contents I have hoarded as your 
love-token to me when you studied to 
make me great and happy. Your love 
and goodness to me would alone have 
been my ‘exceeding great reward ;’ this 
was but the index of it. It contains a 
king’s ransom! I shall never wear it 
more, but you shall live in my heart 
forever, aind the thought that through 
your love I am ena to, perhaps, 
assist you, will be the dupeane! of mem- 
ory to my saddened heart! 
Napoleon trembled as with a palsy, 
(the Hero of France, who had restored her 
from the desolation of a mighty revolu- 


tion and elevated .her to the highest pin- 


nacle of ambition and fame—the hero 
of many battles) and laying his hand > 
upon her bowed head as she knelt be- 
fore him, said: ‘‘No, my beloved Hor- 


| tense, I cannot take it; keep it in re- 
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her knees at his feet. 
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membrance of all the sweet associations 


‘connected with it, and above all of m 


love and appreciation of you; I s 
not need it, I am a soldier, and my 
wants will be few.’’ 

Hortense had hitherto commanded her 
feelings, but at this repulse, though the 
repulse of love, the deep fountains of 
heart were broken up. She arose from 


child—and well it was she did, for 
tears not relieved her she would ha 
sunk in unconsciousness at his feet. 
poleon arose also— the strong man 
needed comfort as well as the weak, 
loving woman! ‘‘My he 
spoke with difficulty, “ 1 appreciate your 
love to me, it is a sweet balm, that I 
will carry with me into exile. Remem- 
ber this in every hour of your future life, 
that I love and appreciate all your love 
and obedience to me.’’ ‘‘ Then let me 
entreat, you, sire, to accept this love 
token from me, as I accepted it from 


her kneeling posture, she wept as when a / 
a- 


you. Accept it, and make me es | 


_ Napoleon ‘‘ groaned in spirit.’’. 
tense, you unman me; say no more, I 

cannot bear it; at this most trying hour 
of my life!”” Hortense again sank on 
‘<Sire, forgive 
me; think only of my love and admira- 


_ tion of you and accept my offering, that 


I may be assured of your forgiveness.’’ 


She gently forced the casket in his hands, | 


and clasping them in both hers she im- 
kisses on them, arose noise- 
y glided from the apartment. 


Scene III. 


_ And now, my readers, let us in seri 
nation transport ourselves for a few mo- 


_ ments to that bleak and barren spot, that 
God-forsaken island springing up in the - 


broad Atlantic, St. Helena. I blush for 
England, that amid her numerous strong 


holds—her Gibralters, and others of like 


fortifications—she could select no place 
for a fallen man, who in dire necessity, 
cast himself into her hands, than such a 


rison as St. Helena, and such a jailer as" 


Hudson Lowe! _ I know of no pub- 
lic character in history that I execrate as 
I do the vile, the low, the ignorant, the 


. execrable Sir Hudson Lowe; I. would 


say strike off his spurs of knighthood, he 
is utterly unworthy of them! But he 
has gone to his ancestors, and the Lord 
says, will repay.”? 


On this dreadful island did Napoleon 


drag out the remaining years of his: 
eventful life, made wretched by the very 
man who had it in his power to make 
the path of life tolerable at any rate, but 
who took advantage of that power to 
afflict, to annoy, to intrude upon the 


man whose name the nations had bowed | 


to, and who, if in his mighty course 
could be found some evil, did a —s 
mighty amount of good. — 

In idea we enter this forlorn, baie like 
habitation; in idea we find ourselves in 


a room old, barren even of common 
comforts, the walls stuffed with old tap- — 


estry, or anything to keep out the cold, 
bleak winds; on one side is a camp bed 
with faded white silk curtains, and an 
ample military cloak covers the bed, 
beneath chick lies a man in the last 
stage of a long, wearying, wearing 
disease, brought on and accelerated by 
the cruel treatment he had received. A 
devoted friend, devoted even unto death, 
sits beside the bed, watching if in any 
way he may give ease to the sufferer, or 
receive any commands he may desire to 
make. friend, General Montholon, 


was one of the noble five generals who | 


went into voluntary exile with him, 
whom they had delighted to serve under. 
Life is ebbing fast away; the feverish 
dream of earthly life will soon be over! 
The mind of the sufferer wanders—again 
he is leading on his men; again he gives 


the charge at the head of his forces! _ 
| ‘Now all 1s still, he sleeps for a moment. - 
| He wakes calm and collected; he looks 
| around and calls Montholon.’”. He 


answers, ‘‘Sire, I am here, what can I do 
for you?" ‘* Montholon, I am: 
away; give me your hand; thou, with 
Les Cases and others, have been. true 
and faithful to me, even unto death, and 
I bless you all for your fidelity. The 
dream of earthly life is over for me; you 


. have all voluntarily shared my exile,. 


God will reward you. When Iam gone 
you will return home, and your last days 
will be your best days; remember me. 
Montholon, a few more words: when 
death closes my eyes slide your hand 
under my pillow; there you will find a 
diamond necklace! it has quite.a history 
and is of immense value. Keep it safely 
in your possession until you: feturn: ‘to 
France; then seek out H 


nse, the 
— of Holland, and deliver it 
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four yeats ago. 


IN MEMORY OF T. B. H. STENHOUSE. in 


yourself into her own hands. Tell her 
- that, like Jacob, I took those stones for 
my pillow, and they were to mea Talis- 
man, given by love and holiest feelings 
of human nature. Even these stones 
will rise up-and speak to her of me. 
Montholon, I have no more to sa 
Give me both your hands, and God 
with you.” 


. 
* 


‘IN MEMORY OF T. B. H. STEN- 


the death’ of our: 
friend and brother, T. B. H. Stenhouse. 
One of the first names of distinction 
with which the author became familiar 
in the Mormon Church was that of Sten- 
house. This was in our boyhood, thirty- 
Stenhouse himself had 
but just reached the age of manhood, 
yet already had he been called into the 
ministry from his native Scotland, and 
had made quite a brilliant mark as a 
missionary. He was laboring and pre- 


siding at the time in Southampton, where — 


he had distinguished himself much in 
the estimation of the free intellects of 
that'town by very able discussions with 
certain clergymen whom he discomfited, 
the result of which was the raising up of 
the Southampton branch. The mission- 
ary heroism of Stenhouse in those days 
was quite a familiar theme among the 
presiding elders of the British mission, 


and there was no young man of that day |. 


more spoken of by his compeers for dis- 
interestedness and devotion. 


It was in Southampton where he met 
his_ wife, Mrs. Fanny Stenhouse. She 
had resided in France for some time, a 
youn governess who taught the English 
anguage in a noble French family. As 
may be inferred from this episode of her 
outh, Mrs. Stenhouse is an accomplished 
| rench scholar. At the time Elder 
‘Stenhouse met her she was just from 


on a visit to her parents, intend- 
to réturn to France; but having. been | 
uced to'go to a Mormon chapel, the 
enthusiastic young missionary, Stenhouse, 


introduced himselt to her, loved at first 
sight, wooed with ardor won his 
. bride. Stemhouse “was 


‘handsome 


totem. ‘man, full of enthusiasm‘as we 
ve said, and largely possessed”of that 
influence which is now popularly de- 
scribed as personal magnetism; and so 
it is scarcely necessary to add that the 
love of these two souls was mutual. 

After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. 
Stenhouse went to the London confer- 
ence. It happened that efour of. the 
Apostles from Zion had just arrived: 
Franklin D. Richards to preside over the 


| British mission ; John Taylor bound for 
France; Lorenzo Snow for Italy, and 


Erastus Snow to Scandinavia. From all 
the voung British missionaries of that 
day one was to be chosen who gave the 


| greatest promise for indomitable energy 


and enthusiasm, coupled with intellec- 
tual superiority, so necessary to make a 
missionary dash upon continental Eu- | 
rope. T. B. H. Stenhouse was this first 
man chosen for the campaign; so that 
our lamented friend stands in Mormon 
history as the first of the ‘English elders 
entrusted with a foreign mission. 

Elder Stenhouse left his young wife in 
Southampton, and iad for the Conti- 
nent. Speaking in her book of her hus- 


band and his compeers, Mrs. Fanny 


Stenhouse says: 


“After their arrival in Genoa, Mr. 
Stenhouse was directed to carry the gos- 
pel to the Waldenses—jthose brave old 
Protestants of the dark ages, who so 
mantully suffered, even unto death, for 
conscience sake ; ‘and some time after he 
had begun his labors among them, the 
Apostle Snow joined him. — 

‘‘The Apostle Snow now thought of 
sending the Gospel to the Swiss, and ? 
Mr. Stenhouse was selected for the wor | 

After laboring in Geneva for swhile 
Elder Stenhouse returned to England to 


attend a general conference, when it was 


arranged by Apostle Snow that Mrs. 
Fanny Stenhouse should accompany him 
to Switzerland, as it was appreciated that 
her knowledge of French would be of 
great service to that mission. We can- 
not dwell in this obituary sketch upon 
the touching romance of the missionary 
lives of these two devoted creatures. As 
between a young missionary and his 
young loving wife, equally bearing to- 


gether the burden of a mission in for- 


eign lands, at the trying period too 


when polygamy was published abroad, 
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there is not a case of so much romance 


and pathos in all Mormon history. At 
a more fitting time we will fully sketch 
the lives of our beloved: friend and his 
noble wife. 


After he came to America, Stenborunt | 
became attached to the staff of the New | 
York Herald, and was a particular favor- | 
ite of Mr. eFred Hudson, the famous 


ma editor who, next to the elder 


, built up that wonder of modern 
journalism. Our friend was also quite a 


favorite with the Bennett himself. 
' Of his career in Utah we need not at 
present attempt to write. It is a history. 
Suffice to say he was the founder of Utah 
journalism proper. 


in American journalism may be seen 
from his quarter of a centur 
editorial connection with the 
Herald. We was born in Dalkeith, 
Scotland, in 182s. 


(March to, 1882,) wrote: 


weeks ago yesterday Mr. Sten- 
house spent some hours in this office 
looking up: statistics regarding commer- 


cial matters in this State, for use in a 


letter to the New York Hera/d, which 


was not written. A week ago yesterday : A. B. Henderson, Managing Editor. of 
etallur- 


the writer received an 
come to his bedside. 
all hope of recovery. 


t message to 
e was then 
In his deadly 


sickness and awful agony, thoughts of | 


duty to his paper were uppermost in his 


mind. His chief anxiety was that no 
commission entrusted to him should be 


neglected. Poor fellow! He died hke 


a true soldier of the press—in harness 
brave, conscientious and diligent, even 
while the poison of his disease was pene-_ 


trating his brain and reason was prepar- 
ing for her last flight. 
our common profession. On Saturday 
last through his eyes only could he bid 
the writer the last farewell. On Sunday 
his. friends and weeping family hada 
right to — that he was past all sense 

of pain. 


build often do, died very hard. On 
Tuesday morning he breathed his last at 
twenty minutes past ten. 
laid him away to sleep, where neither 
pain, poverty nor fatigue can reach him, 


within sight of the Golden Gate and the ae 


The last yeats of bis © 
life were spent in California. His rank 


Of his death the 
editor uf the San Francisco reiasiereere 


Such men honor | tions. 


| upon this theme to the writer; and upon > 


| 
and.a large chest, and, as men of his | 


Yesterday we 


sound of the ocean waves—within sigh 
of the Gate out of which he saw’ 

friend De Long sail out on the ‘Pacific. 
for the fatal Arctic, and through which 
he had looked so often, praying for the 
day that can never come when the © 
Jeannette and her devoted crew: would 
return in health and gladness. 


‘«Stenhouse must have been a kind : 
husband -and loving father, for to the 
memory of no man could more love and 
regard be shown than he’ ree 
sickness and death. from wife, sons and 


daughters. 


The interment of the late B. H. 


Stenhouse was one of those occasions 


which show that even in these days of 
money-worshiping, character and worth 


| rank higher than the mere of 


ew York | 


wealth. The large hall of the Improv 
Order of Red Men was well. filled 


} members of the Society, and by. bbe 
| chants, lawyers, journalists and other 
| friends and admirers of the deceased. 


. The pall-bearers on this melancholy 
occasion were two gentlemen. represent- 
ing the Order; J. C. Patrick, 
President of the Merchants’ Exchange ; 
Jacob S. Taber, Esq., President of the 
Board of Trade of San Francisco; ; Gen- 
eral Coey, Postmaster of San Francisco; 


the Ca//; Professor Price, the M 


past | cist; A. D. Bell, of the San Francisco 


Merchant, and Robert J | 
the Evening Post.” 


For himself the writer may say ‘hase | 
was no man in the world whom he loved 
dear lamented Stenhouse.. 

r frien possessed a t generous 
heart. He idolized his ‘devoted wife; 
he looked upon her as. superior to all of — 
womankind in his sight and in his affec- 
For hours has he often dwelt 


this subject, of the love between Sten- 
house and his noble wife, no one would 


| be allowed to speak for them by their 


mutual wish before the friend w who now 
invokes Ret the dead, peace, and 
upon the living, consolation, But dear 
Stenhouse is not dead. We shall meet 
him hereafter and weld anew he Tinks of 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN. ° 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGEF. 


PROLOGUE. 


HOME TO DIE. 


No more;—and, by a sleep, tosay we end 
The hearta heartache, and the thousand natural shocks — 
Devoutly to be wished.” 


Back into the past to the year seventeen , 


binwidecd and ninety-seven. It was Sep- 
tember—that month which might not in- 
aptly be named the Poem of the Year. 
‘The reign of autumn was fast spreading 
over the country, and many a ‘‘ sear and 
-yelle w leaf’’ met the eye of the dying De 


Lacy as his family chariot wended its way 


on the road between Bath and Sherbourne. 
~ He was languidly reclining in the spa- 
cious, soft cushioned chariot ; 
at_once took in the fact that he had been 
an exceedingly elegant and well made mar 
of about five feet eleven. His general ap- 
pearance was that which characterizes the 
English gentleman of high birth; and, 

while he strongly showed the stamp of 
their proud cast, there could be seen in 
him, coupled with a high-toned and gen- 
erous soul, that mild dignity and unosten- 
tatious manner, which have made the 
hereditary gentlemen of England so ex- 


alted in the minds of the peasantry above 
the middle classes and moneyocracy of 
the land. Our dying traveler was a fine 


specimen of that class, whose pride of 
character and: family is not a barren 
representative of naked, unadorned rank. 

‘He was a man of that quality of life and 
character who would be honored and 
loved by his tenantry, as much as that of 


some good Baron of feudal times. In fact, 


im spite of the decline of his family and 


the transfer of the estates of his ancestors 


into‘other hands, the loyal tenantry of his 
father still looked upon Lord Frederick 
De Lacy as their hereditary head and 
_ proper lord of lands which had been for 
enerations the domains of the De Lacy 
ily. 

foot-traveler had, several 
miles, kept pace with the chariot of the 
dying gentleman, as the horses trod 
gravely+—almost solemnly —along, like 
_ those accustomed to the fimeral hearse. 


et the eye 


From time to time, he cast stealthily, 
sympathizing glances into the carriage 
upon the dying man, wondering what 
could have so suddenly broken down so 
fine a form, of one whose age he mentally 


| calculated at not more than twenty-seven 


years. 
Nor was the wonder of the foot-trav- 
eler strange; for Lord Frederick had pos- 
sessed a constitution as solid, compara- 
tively, as the castle of. his ancestors, and 
a frame as finely built; but, like the for- 
tunes of his house, it had declined, and — 
he was now at life’s last ebb. He had 
recently conquered a fever; yet he was 
dying— conquered a fever in spite of his 
will — dying, evidently not against his 
will. 
A thoughtful little boy, of about five 
vears of age, sat at the bottom of the 
carriage, with his little hands clinging, as 
with love caresses, to his father’s knee, | 
and looking pleadingly into his parent’s 
face tu catch his glances from time to 
time. The artless motive of the intelli- 
gent boy was to engage his sire’s atten- 


tion ; for he instinctively understood that 


he was the link which chained his father 
to life. 

Ever and anon, the dying man would 
arouse from his languishment to death, 
and, with sudden energy, start from the 
irresistible languor that stole over him. 
Though too much exhausted, even by the 
very power that aroused him to caress his 
child, he would bestow upon him a glance 
of intense feeling and tenderness, which 
the little fellow would diplomatically an- 
swer by taking the opportunity of hold-- 
ing his father, for a time, by his innocent 
prattle, but would soon relapse into bis 
languishing state, each time more ex- 
hausted by the efforts put forth in his bat- 
tle with death. 

‘+ Mamma will come back soon! Don’t | 
leave Freddy to go for mamma! Talk to 
Freddy, papa. I am sure mamma will 
come back!’’ 

That little orphan boy in black told a 
volume by the side of dying father, 


with his infantine mystification upon 
| Death, and the length of his dominion 
that 


over those — to his reign ; 


‘ 
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motherless child told the cause of that 
shadow of anguish, which flitted, from 
time to time, across Lord Frederick’ S 
pale countenance. 


ling, motherless son would soon #be 
also fatherless, and knew, too, that 
neither father nor mother could come 
back to him in mortality from ‘‘that un- 
discovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns.’’ The De Lacy felt that, 
had she remained, his powerful constitu- 
tion would have conquered the fever that 
had carried his wife to the grave before 
him; but his loss and yearning for his 
beloved dead took from him the power to 
conquer for life and child. Death and 
life consumed him, and his self-reproach 
was from the consciousness that his boy 


-would soon be fatherless, because that 


father had lost the mether—his wife. 


said mamma would come 
sé 
am sure she will if God up im heaven. 


back,’’ persisted the little fellow. 


will let her. I know mamma can’t stay 


‘away from Freddy and papa. God will 


let her come back, won't he? ”’ 
_ The dying gentleman could bear it 
no longer. With a mighty effort of his 


every mortal energy—with the intense . 
yearning of his whole being, Lord Fred- 
-erick caught his boy in his arms and con-’ 
‘vulsively pressed him to his breaking. 


heart, and burst into passionate sobs, 
while the child, terrified by his father’s 
tears, clung, crying, around his neck. 
A week before, thi 


child would have conquered Death at his 

very gates; but now no mortal prowess 

could win the battle—no human affec- 

tion or yearning could hold him long to 

earth. 

The child hushed his own sobs to hush 
the Strong ones of his dying sire. 

Don’t cry, papa!” and he wiped, 
with his infant hands, his parent’s eyes. 
** Freddy will let you go and fetch 
mamma.” 

** Father of the fatherless, more abun- 
dantly be to him in my stead,” prayed 
the d ing nobleman. 

alk to me about the 
‘Richard and baby Alice,’ 
coaxed, to draw his sire into a sunnier 


prospect. 
hus with childhood's deepest impres. 
sions. heavy are like writ- 


The dying man 
knew but too well that his little dar- 


mighty struggle of | 
_ De Lacy to remain with his motherless 


e child : 


ing upon the sand, from which a a child, : 


| tripping along, will efface a volume of 


sorrows, and its tiny foot dance away a 
record of: direst events. 

Slowly, solemnly rolied the family 
chariot of the De Lacy towards the an- 
cestral house of Sir Richard Courtney, | 
lord of a noble estate in_ the ory of © 
Somersetshire, England. 


Night had hung her black mantle over 
the ancestral mansion of Sir Richard 
Courtney. The day which had been so 
serene and mellow, saw at its close the 
signs of the gathering thunder storm. 
A, solemn silence reigned in that stately 
mansion, for while night has spread her 


dark drapery without, Death has pnee his 
sable pall within. 


Lord Fredrick De Lacy v was in the 
last sweet sleep of his mortal iife, which 
stole over him after his arrival at the 
mansion of his friend, where he had come 
to die. By his side sat Sir Richard Court- 
ney whose love for the dying. nobleman 


was as the love of David for Jonathan, 


When Lord Frederick arrived at Sir 
Richard Courtney’s, he was so exhausted 
that life scarcely remained; and although 
he recognized his friend, he Was power- 
less to speak. A strengthening cordial 
was administered and he soon fell into a 


‘refreshing sleep upon the baronet’s own 


bed, where he directed his servants to lay 
his beloved friend. He had slept nearly 
six hours, for the journey, though it 
much fatigued him, made his sleep deeper 
and refreshing. 
It was now about nine o clock at night. 

By the bed of death Sir Richard: had 
mournfully sat watching his friend, and 


| listening to the storm without, which did 


not awe but served to deepen his -medi- 
tation upon the memory of the past-the — 


events which had consummated the ruinof _ 


the De Lacy family and the -will of that 
mysterious Power of Good which had 
summoned the two dear ones of himself 
and friend, who had stood together at the 


same marriage altar, and who now also 


sent the dread 0 Sty of Death to. that 
friend himself. 3 

At length the silent revery Courtney 
was broken, and he mour- 


} mured 


‘Life have been even: now in the 
aap of our youth, yet of 
ones in. quiet 
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village church, on that day when 


all seemed sunshine for many a cloudless 
year, entered into holy marriage-bonds— 
of them all, I, I alone, shall, ere to- 
morrow comes, ‘be left the last. Were it 
- not for the many holy trusts committed 

to me, to which will soon be added this 
dear, motherless, fatherless boy, I could 
almost wish that thou and I, my brother, 
were about to stand again at the same 
altar—this time at the altar above, to be 
’ united with our dear ones forever.’’ 

The half wish of Sir Richard might be 
unorthodox, but in our fresh, fond youth, 
we all more or less hope for a re-union 

eternal in a better world with those we 
love on earth. 

Perhaps the fond, pathetic murmurings 
of Courtney found an echo in the sympa- 
thies of a departing soul, for Lord Fred- 
erick moved gently—he was waking for 
the last time in mortal life. Sir Richard 
was ready to catch the first glance of cun- 
sciousness of his dying friend, for he knew 
that although he would awake, renewed 
awhile, his very moments were numbered. 
_ ‘Thank heaven I have lived to see you 
once more!’’ exclaimed the dying man, 
as he became conscious of the presence 

of his friend. 
Courtney knelt by the bed of death, 
and taking the hand of Lord Frederick, 
with sobs, which he could no longer 
suppress, burst into the utterance of 
friendship’s agony—‘‘Uh! brother of my 

soul, that we should thus meet again.”’ 
pa "Tis not, Richard the kiad of visit I 
promised —is it?’ De Lacy replied. ‘‘I 
and my Agnes and our darling boy— 
all should have been your joyful guests. 
But my wife—well, Iam going to her 
soon, and I come to leave our son with 


you. Heaven willed it otherwise, my 


brother.’’ 
“That you should have come to my 
ancestral home to die!’’ observed the 
baronet in a broken voice, as the warm 
tears of friendship, which swelled up 
from his true manly heart, fell upon the 
hand, which he held, of his dying com- 
panion, as he knelt tenderly over him. 
_**Why, where could I better come to 
old friend ?”’ 


erick ; ‘‘I fear not death ; it hasa prospect 
brighter now to me than life. Since my 


Agnes passed away I have longed to join | 
pent a — sphere, and-I have come 


half cheerfully, and | 
with fond confidence, replied Lord Fred- | 


to spend the last moments of my, ichaicsinel 
life with you, who shared so many of its 
years with me.’ 

‘‘Would to God many more remained 
for us to share together.”’ 

“Aneternity above, Richard!—friends 
—brothers forever where brotherhood is 
first, highest, most enduring,’’ fervently 
came from De Lacy, his countenance lit 
with divine enthusiasm of a departing 
soul that fears not death. 

After a moment’s pause, the dying 
nobleman said— — 

‘‘My son, Richard, I leave to your 
guardianship—my darling little one who 
has held me to life since his mother died. 
I could not— I dared not pass away until 
I had placed him myself into your hands. 
To none but you, my more than brother, 
could I trust without a pang of agony, 
my motherless, fatherless boy.”’ | 

‘* Not fatherless! not fatherless! Oh, 
not fatherless while I live!’’ Sir Richard 
interrupted with emphasis of his strong, 


noble nature. 


And the friends clasped each other's 
hand in expressive silence. In that silent 
communion of souls they understood the 
feelings and sublime mutual confidence in 
each other that moved them. Their lan- 
guage of sympathy was more expressive 
than vocal speech. 

‘* There is a scene of our woth, Fred- 
erick, that I would recail,’’ observed the 
baronet. He wished to arouse his friend 
to the future of their families and their 
dearly cherished compacts, and he con- 
tinued to him suggestively— 

‘That night in Rome remem- 
ber, Frederick?’’ | 

‘*Remember? I have it before 
me. I am here to die because of that 
night. I saw nothing on my journey 
which did not conjure up that night— 
that sacred compact.’’ 

‘¢ You remember the nature of that com- 
pact, my friend ?"’ said Courtney, aiming 
to hold De Lacy’s wandering mind to the 
subject. | 

Yes ’twas in Rome ; I remember.” 

‘¢ The present ?—the past ?—ourselves ? 
—the children ?’’’ interrogated the bar- 
onet with anxious prompting. 

‘* Aye, word by word—item by item. 


_I have come to you that.all may be ful- 


filled,” Lord Frederick replied, and then 
relapsing into his wandering ied of the 


past ; again he 
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Yes, it was in Rome—grand, old 
historic Reme! How fresh and bold that 
scene comes back from the memory of the 
past, like reality repeated.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, dear Frederick,’’ inter- 
rupted Sir Richard, for he knew the very 


moments of his friend were numbered, | 


but still the dying nobleman continued to 
dream— 

‘* The night was full of. poetry, high 
thoughts and generous sentiments. The 
soft sky of sunny Italy was eloquent with 
Nature’s tenderness and the gentle Zeph- 
yrs'which fanned the uncovered heads of 


two youths, were heard in the ruins of. 


that old monastery, like a vocal chorus, 
sanctioning the vows of friendship.”’ 

‘“Yes, yes, those youths, my brother,’’ 
still prompted Sir Richard. 

‘‘Together they enter those stately 
ruins, as reverently as though they had 
been sons of the church of Rome. Sol- 
emnly they approach the broken altar 
and vow a life: friendship which nothing 
should sever.’’ 

‘‘And they promised, Frederick, that 
should the fortunes of either become as 
that noble edifice—a ruin—they would 


forswear all false pride and ‘share as” 


brothers. ”’ 

“T am here to fulfill the compact of 
our budding manhood, Richard. 
myself I claim my part of the inheritance 
of my brother—your family vault. 
me rest awhile in the hallowed resting- 
place of your ancestors.” 

‘*But why this strange request? My 
ancestors would welcome a De Lacy to 
their last home, but what would yours 
say, Frederick ?”’ 

‘**Listen, Richard, for I feel my time 
_ 1s shortly measured. My ancestral home 
and estates have fallen into — hands of 
our house’s enemy.’ 

will avenge you !’’ 

‘*Not so my brother. Fate willed to 
humble my race for their pride, for pride 
was their greatest sin. My enemy and his 
father were but instruments to the end.’”’ 

‘Your son and his children shall yet 


inherit that which his race so long Eee | 


sessed. ’ | 

‘*T believeit, Richard.”” 

«+I will see the debt wiped out if Pai. 
idence spares me,”’ said Sir Richard, and 
_ then he quickly continued, for he knew 
the time was short and the strength of ~ 
dying gentleman waning. — 


For 
Let 


si In the union of our children, Fred- 
erick, much of the future lies which shall’ 
restore your house united with mine. A 
part of that night’s sacred compact was 
to unite our races should heaven bless us 
with children, providing it did not out- 
rage their own free choice. ”’ | 

‘¢ What is more likely now, their young — 
days will be entwined! Heaven grant 
it!’’ earnestly invoked the dying De 
Lacy. 

Amen, my brother!”’ responded. Sir 
Richard. | 

‘©T shall die at least with the blessed 
prospect that you will indeed -be the 
father ot my orphan son and our friend- 
ship perpetuated in the love of our chil- 
dren. Yes, should they love, the com- 
pact in that old monastery will be ful- 
filled. ’’ 

‘(In this awful hour be that compact 
renewed, my brother, between us,” said 
Courtney, with uplifted hands. : 

Even so Richard—even so ! ’’ joined 
in his friend, and then with the light of 
an almost unveiled soul looking its last 
out of Nature’s windows and a ee 
transparency illuminating his pale, classi- 
cal countenance, he said :-— 

‘*As I near the other side towards 
eternity the future brightens. *Twill be 
fulfilled ! The compact of our youth will 
rebuild the house of my ancestors and 
our common offspring be its eure lord. 
God be praised ! "’ 

‘ But there is one matter more Rich- 


ard, and then one last earthly embrace 


of my darling son, and blessing for your 
family.’ 


‘* Name it and it shall be fulfilled, my 


brother. ”’ 


‘¢Should the De Lacy estates be re- 
deemed then remove me from the last 
resting place of your race and ay me be - 
side my ancestors. ”’ 

Sir Richard promised ; and then sum- 
moned his family. He returned to the 
chamber of death, leading the orphan 
Freddy" and ‘baby Alice” as the 
boy called her. Following was young 
Walter Templar, a dark intellectual routh 
of about seven years of age, with 


ney. Lady Templar ht up the rear 
of the family. But one unbidden entered. 
It was old George—the faithful last re- 
maining servant of the De Lacys. No | 


/ 


his 
cousin of similar type—Eleanor Court- 
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presence in that iden of death as-he 
stood just inside the room like a faithful 
watch dog, longing, yet fearing to. ap- 
roach to lick its master’s hand: His 
ying master hearing his sobs called him 
by the familiar name of ‘‘Old Fidelity’’ 
- and beckoned him to his bed-side. 
The last affecting chapter of man’s re- 
lationship with this world was passed and 
Sir Richard. was alone with his dying 
friend. No High Priest was in that 
chamber of death to support the De 
Lacy in mortality’s last moments; but 
one was there who had received the con- 


- gecration of a holier unction than that 


which Canterbury’s priestly head could 
give—Friendship had consecrated him 
for the service. No Divine of England’s 
Church, to which they both belonged, 
knelt by that bed of death to read its 
prayers for departing souls, but one knelt 


there who, as the soul of Lord Frederick 


departed, sent up to the Receiver of the 
spirits of the just a petition, eloquent 
and from $ inspi- 


CHAPTER 


THE YOUNG TRAVELERS. 


Once more mellow Summer was’ lan- 
guishing to death and ripe September 
reigned. 
spirit of languid peacefulness, and over the 
turbulent passions of men, the mesmeric 
sympathies of the dying year threw a 
bas of sentiment kindred with itself. 

external universe is in “communion 
with mankind ; the seasons wey a 
themselves on our whole being. _ 
unrestrained fellowship with Nature in 
pastoral places, man feels her great heart 
throbbing loud against his; and her 
changeful dispositions strongly affect his 
own, 
On such a September day, fourteen 
_ years before, the dying De Lacy sought 
the ancestral home of Sir Richard 
Courtney, to end the peaceful chapter of 
his mortal life, and. be laid in his family 
sepulchre. Now two English travelers, 
fresh from their native land, with light 
valises, climbed over the brow of the 
chain of mountains that bounded the ro- 
mantic vale in Sicily where Terese the 


_ daughter of Ben Ammon was born ; and 
which, sixteen years ago her “parents 


to lay their ashes in. 


“The youths had not taken the foot- 


Nature was infused with a 


description. 


and in yon Eden! 


path to the village, for full of physical 
vigor, they had chosen the more rugged 
romance of the mountain brow, which 
they reached, well nigh weary, and cast 
themselves on the cool summit to rest 
awhile. 

‘‘What a panorama of beauty lies 
stretching out at our feet, in yon valley, 
Walter,’’ observed the youngest of the 
Englishmen. . 


‘It is indeed lovely, Fred. I never 


_ saw a more Eden like vale in my life,” 
answered the elder. 


‘‘Your uncle’s description of Italy 


-which so ravished our fancy was not too 


richiy colored.”’ 

‘-No; language fails to paint the love- 
liness of the land over which we are 
traveling.’”’ 

‘‘How highly wrought and perfect in 
fine details of beauty Italy seems; does — 
she not, Walter ?’’ 

‘‘Even as you say, Fred. In Italy, 
Nature has lavished herself in luxuriant 
Here never crude in her 
works, never painting with harsh daubs, 
which strike the eye at a distance, but 


give no pleasure when near, for lack ot 


delicacy and detail.”’ 
‘-I’ll wager, Walter, that yon pretty 


village in the vale will be as enchanting 


when we are near, as now viewed from | 
this mountain brow. What say you to 
tarry in it tor awhile ?’’ 

‘As you like, Fred. A few weeks 
spent in rusticating among these Sicilian 
villagers will be very agreeable.’” 

‘«So that’s settled ; a month or two in 
Sicily, in primitive ‘pastoral simplicity, 

like the prospect, 
Walter, amazingly. We can take our 
tours through the country around, and 
make this our centre and stopping ‘place 
for awhile.’”’ 3 

‘Tt will suit my taste exactly. You 
know my passion is for the study of 
character ; and, as we are newly arrived 
in Sicily, we must give to the Sicilian 
peasantry a few months of. our associ- 
ations.’ 

‘“‘And I love to study the 
and romance of the country, Walter.’’ 

‘The country, the character and genius 
of the people bear strong resemblance to 
each other,” observed the elder with en- 
thusiasm. ‘There is an infinite elabor- 
ation of beauty, a boundless’ essence of 


passion, arda gorgeous expression in the 
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nature of the Italians and their land. I 


know not why, excepting from instinctive 
thy, but Italy fearfully stirs my 
being, and makes me litetally 


~palpitate.”’ 


**So it does me,’’ returned his light- 
hearted companion, ‘but it is with pleas- 


ure. There is an effervescence of de-. 


lightful sensations flowing over me, at 
every breath [inhale.’’ 

“Italy fills me with the same sheding 
emotions, Fred; but there is a dark, 
deep undercurrent, into which I seem to 


_ be gazing within myself to see my own 


face. I feel how much I am Italy em- 
bodied.’’ 

‘*That character in you, Walter, has 
impressed me from my childhood. You 
are so unlike my unmixed Saxon self, for 
you know that my mother was a fair 
daughter of that race. 
the ancient English than the Norman na- 
ture in me.’’ 

‘“‘And I seem more a child of Italy 
than an Englishman. There is a fasci- 
nation in the very thought of its terrible 
volcanoes, a well of passion sounded by 
the plummet of every passionate soul I 
meet, and an intense sympathy with the 
character and genius of the people.’’ 


‘*Perhaps some of your race were 
Italian.” 


°**Very possible. In my own land my 


nature slumbered ; poetry and sentiment 


- were my dream, intellectual studies and 


the fine arts the luxuries of education 


_ and my social position ; but i in Italy they 


storm in me as a passion.’ 


‘‘Why, Walter, you were always im- 
petuous and overwhelming. Good 


gracious! I have seen you like the raging 


sea, Or a young volcano. Nay, nay, you 
were never the plastic wax old fellow: I 
trow more the seal to stamp it. Why, 


didn’t even your uncle place you in his 


stead, as though you were his second self, 
to carry out all his family designs? 


**Yes, but only was I like the raging 
sea when he told me of the suppiantin 
of your house,—only the volcano when I 


have sworn vengeance upon the supplant- 
ers,—only -felt the intensity of my being | 
in the friendship which existed between 
my uncle and your father, and how much 
I-was a child of passion when he has 
wept in yearning remembrance of his 
departed friend and the early death of his | 


I have more of 


own wife; then I have sobbed myself 
into repose on his bosom.’’ 

‘*And I, like a silly child, have wept, 
as I looked on, touched by the effect, 


but nof like ee stirrec so strongly with 
the cause.’ 


“Excepting in this, Fred, though 1 


felt my nature like the deep sea, beyond 
my fathom, yet it was calm and unruffied. 


| Proud in the confidence of my uncle 


Courtney, living within ourselves at 
school, happy and peaceful in our ro- 
mantic home circle, which blended our 
three families, and looking forward to 
my great joy in redeeming, at our mar- 
riage with my cousins, your inheritance, 


my brother, all was deep within me, but 


not agitated to the bottom and aphesving | 
as now.’ 


‘‘Why, Walter, what cause have 


‘found to stir you thus?” 


‘‘No perceptible canse. But it 
Italy, I feel such a travail of nature in 
my being that the past in my life seems 
but the prologue—a sleep with the 
dreams and foreshadowings of the drama 
to come. Now is the awakening, and > 
throughout my whole nature the destiny 
of my life, startled from its slumbers, 
seems to be pulsating its first moments.”’ 

‘‘Almost with terror, I have witnessed 


the awful intensity of your character 


when a boy,” said the younger, gravely ; 


**put what have we met to ‘stir you in 


Italy ?’’ 
‘‘Ttaly herself, Fred. Have I not said, 
I feel myself her child, and less the son 


of my cold native land. England is my 


father, but Italy my mother; and now 
that I am here in her embrace, her life 
and nature palpitate im me. I fancy L 
throw myself into the fiery bowels of her 
volcanoes, and prondly defy them with 
my immortality. Were I to find cause 
great enough to make me weep, now, as__ 
when a boy, not as other boys with a 
petty cry, but here on this’ mountain’s 
brow, I could cast myself as. of old 
into my uncle’s arms till nature was €X- 
hausted.’’ 

‘‘Come, come, old fellow, no 
way to a bilious fit of mind. | Sg are 
growing morbid, Walter.” | 

‘Perhaps ; and superstitious. as. 
for I feel as though | we were wens 
some fate in my life.” 

“‘Of course we are, my dear. fellow. 
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just from the avenue of shade 
trees, by that nook in the valley on the 
side near us.’’ 
**T see her, and by a cross-cut towards 
- the same place, her peasant swain is 
‘making.”’ 
_. Plagué take that fellow! I had. just 
galloped down the skeleton of a romance 
growing out of that young maiden when 
that common: place fellow appeared and 
broké the enchantment.” 


"Your effervescence will not lighten 


mé to-day, Fred. Ido not forget my 
brother, that this is the 15th of Sep- 
tember.” 
__. "God forgive me, Walter ; and Ihad! 
Yes, I his son had forgotten that on this 
day fourteen years ago my dear father 
sought your good uncle’s home to die. 
God forgive me. ’Twould have been a 
reproach, had another’s lips than yours 
reminded me of it. I understand now 
your mood. You Aad found the cause. 
*Twas the remembrance of the. death-day 
of your uncle’s friend. God forgive me 
that I forgot 
did not design my as 
a@ reproach, Fred, for no one could 


_ deserve it less. You need not be ashamed | 


of your started tear, my brother, as a 
tribute to the memory of your father, but 
no gall should be mixed in it, that you 
sought to relieve my shades. At other 
times your lightness is a pleasing relief to 
my thoughts ; but I cannot bear it 
to day. 

“My father’s spirit forgive me!’’ 

_ “Come, Fred, my brother, let us de- 
scend into the vale and find some 
peasant’s home for the night.”’ 

And the young travellers arose, took 
up their valises, and descended the 
- mountain towards the village birth-place 
of Terese, the daughter of Ben Ammon. 

The village maiden, seen emerging 
from the avenue of shade trees, was 
Terese, and the nook in the vale was the 
sacred spot where slept the remains of 
the parents of the orphan maiden. It 
- was the spot that Rachel and her young 
_ husband had chosen. Being Hebrews, 
they preferred to be laid by themselves, 
and not in a Christian burying ground, 
nor was the good pastor, Father Baldi- 
coni, less sectarian than they, and though 
the benevolent oriest extended to them a 
_Christian’s — mpathy, because of their 


youth and 


‘ings, it was a great | 


to him to obtain for them this pretty re- 
tired spot of unconsecrated ground. 
Young Benjamin purchased it from the 
relics of his broken fortunes; and there 
the Hebrew father and mother were 
sleeping together in peace after their 
short sad life. 

Towards this family burying place 
bent Terese Ben Ammon, and the village | 
swain, noticed by Walter Templar, was 
her foster brother, Beppo. 


CHAPTER II. 
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The father of Terese was thé son of a 
Russian Jew, who had been despoiled of 
his weaith and transported to Siberia for 
taking part in a conspiracy against the 
Czar. His relation to the conspiring no- 
bles was, as might be expected, simply 
that which his wealth formed; but his 
knowledge of the conspiracy and his 
loans to its chiefs, were grounds enough 


| for his ruin and banishment. 


The parents of Terese fled to Italy ; . 
and had her father lived, not unlikely he 
would have been followed by the destiny 
of his race, which, though it has made 
them a hiss and a by-word in every land, 
has recompensed them by ing into 
their laps the wealth of the nations; but 
he was cut off from life before the birth 
of his child, 

The death of her father fell upon 
Terese’s mother as a crowning calamity 
of the series of cruel and sudden disas- 
ters which had attended her and ber hus- 
band thus early in life. They were 
cousins, children of a brother and sister ; 
and thus the thunderbolts of the Czar’s 
vengeance smote her whole family at 
once. 

The following brief history of the 
family of our heroine will not be found 
out of place in the progress of our story, 
for we may meet characters and circum- 
stances related thereto. 

Rachel, the mother of Terese, had 


_ been reared by her uncle Isaac ; and was 


the child of his sister Judith, who had 
married a young man of her tribe, and 
followed his adventurous footsteps to 
England. Her brother Isaac had found 
a pet in little Rachel, whom he desired 
to be his son’ s wife when they should be 
grown to manand womanhood. A large 
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family were being born unto Judith ; 
and as her brother Isaac was rich, while 
her husband was but. an adventurer, 
seeking his fortunes in England, whither 
he was bound, she willingly left her lit- 
tle Rachel to be brought up by her broth- 
er as his own daughter and destined 
wife of hisson. After his sister and her 
husband Levi left their native land, 
Isaac Ben Ammon lost nearly all traces 
of them; and he knew but little more 
than what his mind conjectured from 
probable circumstances. Levi had an 
uncle in England from whom he expec- 
ted advancement, but perchanc:, as 
[saac Ben Ammon fancied, disappoint- 
ment met him there, and his uncle, who 
was an immensely rich money-lender, 
had not been found very liberal in help- 
ing him along in the world. The bro- 
ther of Judith was somewhat acquainted 
with Levi’s uncle, and knew his \nature 
to be hard and groveling, and his dispo- 
sition dry and miserly. Levi too might 
have been overtaken with death and 
Judith have found a grave with him, 
leaving their-children to the hard heart 
of this uncle and the cold charity of 
the world. Some years after their arri- 
val in London, an epidemic broke out 
and carried off thousands, aid in some 
of the districts where the poor Jews 


dwelt, herding together in misery and. 


contagious filthiness, the epidemic had 
swept heaps of them away: his sister 
and her husband might have been among 
them. Thus would Isaac Ben Ammon 
speculate upon the buried history of 
Levi and Judith since they left Russia, 
while the tide of fortune bore his barque 
prosperously onward. | 

Rachel, Terese’s mother, grew -up to 
womanhood, and Isaac Ben Ammon’s 
son loved her, and, to the great delight 
of the Father’s heart, the lovers were 
married, and, on tire day of his marriage 
Benjamin was’ presented by his father 
with a deed of full partnership with him. 
A bright prospect was before them, and 
the first months of their married life 
sped away, alas too soon—alas too hope- 
ful and happy for the dark sequel which 
ere long followed quick and _ terrible 
upon them. 

Isaac Ben Ammon had been indyced 
to advance large loans of money to the 
Russian nobles who formed a conspiracy 


against the Emperor Paul and into. 


this he had been mainly drawn by the 
fact that secretly Prince Alexander was 
himselr the soul thereof. 

His son Benjamin had no sympathy 
with the conspiracy, and tried to dissuade 
his sire from it, for the youth was more 


captivated with the bliss of his fresh days 


of matrimony and the promise of joy 
which his gentle bride gave to the proud 
heart of the prospective young father. 
But Isaac Ben Ammon was surrounded 
with difficulties and dangers on either 
side of the conspiracy. If he engaged in 


it, he foresaw that the Czar’s vengeance 


might reach him, but Prince Alexander 
had already shown enough of his tmpe- 
rious character to. suggest that, should he 
ever become Emperor of Russia, more 
terrible still might be his wrath. Isaac — 
also hoped that should harm befall him 
in aiding the cause of Alexander, the 
Prince would shield as much as ‘possible 
his friends and deliver them on hisacces- 
sion to the imperial throne. — 

Like conspiracies generally, was the 


} one in which Isaac Ben Ammon em- 


barked the principal portion of his 
wealth ; and the feared vengeance of the 
Czar fell upon ‘him. From policy, the 
Emperor aimed not to implicate his 
son, but there had to be victims to 
appease imperial wrath, and Terese’s 
yrandfather was one of them ; Benjamin, 
his son, being partner in business with — 
him was cast into prison and subjected to | 
the dreadful torture of the ‘‘ knout ;” 
but as it was afterward proven that he 
had sought to dissuade his father from 
loaning moneys to the conspiring nobles, 
the youth was released and allowed to 
flee to Italy with his young wife, while 
Isaac Ben Ammon was banished to Si- 
beria. | 
The mother of Terese was an ideal 
‘daughter of Zion,’’ whose pious aspir- 
ations were more for the return of the — 
captivity than the material prosperity of 
the royal house of Judah among the 
nations. Much of this had been 1m- 
pressed upon her sensitive mind by her 
uncle Isaac, whose fervent dream wasthe . 
restoration of his nation. Indeed, this 
had greatly induced him to Ian his 
wealth to Alexander and his partisans in 
prospect that, should the Prince become 
Emperor he would follow out the daring 
programme of Peter the Great, break up 


‘the empire of Turkey, and make himself 


a 
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champion of the Holy Places. These 
sanguine hopes of Isaac, of his nation’s 
redemption, his son and his young wife 


shared, but not in those political aspects 


which made him a conspirator. When, 
therefore, the calamity came, and Benja- 
min was hurried from her side one terri- 
ble night as she lay pillowed on his 
breast, lulled with the blissful visions of 
a young wife, and all oblivious of the 
dark looming future, and she awoke in a 
_ frenzy of despair to find stern officers 
tearing from her arms her youthful hus- 


’ band, to bear him to a prison, it seemed 


that ‘the curse of her race had fallen 
again. The reaction upon her delicate 
organism threatened her life; and the 
lashes of the murderous ‘‘knout” which 
lacerated her beloved Benjamin fell in 
her imagination and heart as cruelly 
upon herself. Her writhing of agony 
and shrieks during the execution upon 
her husband were fully as palpable tor- 
ture as though every lash of the ‘‘knout”’ 
that cut into his body tore the blood- 
dripping flesh from hers; and’ when he 
was restored to her arms to nurse with 
her woman’s love and tenderness, and 
they were flying trom the dreadful land 
which they could no longer endure, still 
the fancies woul pursue her— 
still. often in hideous dreams would 
they suffer the horrors of the ‘‘knout’’ 
again. In their flight from the cruel 
realities and the pursuing phantoms 
of memory, they found a beautiful vil- 
lage in Sicily, which seemed ‘to them re- 
ing peacefully in the lap of surround- 

ing mountains; and here our heroine 
first saw the light of day. The dying 
exiles—for they were dying—could have 
found no spot in Italy more tempting 
to hide from the fancies of a. pursuing 
vengeance, and no spot more pregnant 
with promise of a peaceful sleep in the 
grave to which they felt they were 
going together—not separated even in 
death, with the hope of their young 
hearts that eternity would only unite 
them closer in everlasting companion - 
ship in that better world to come. The 
barbarous mode of Russian vengeance 
upon his scarcely matured system had 
been murderous, and Benjamin soon 
_ passed away from earth, and Rachel fol- 
lowed him. ere scarce his spirit had fled, 

and they were laid together .to_ sleep 
— in one grave. But the Jewess 


mother lived long enough to give birth 
to Terese, and to place her with a 
mother’s kiss and blessing into the arms 
of akind Sicilian peasant, with pleadings 
from her quivering lips that she would be 
a mother to the little one; and then 
taking the new-born infant from the 
good foster-mother’s arms, she laid it 
upon her own breast and died. 
‘Terese—for such the orphan Jewess 
was Christened by the foster- mother— 


grew up, under the kind woman’s care, 
a beautiful, interesting child. Her phys- 


ical system was strong and healthy, and 
the promise of life that the young girl 
gave in a few years was more than ordi- 
nary, for she bid fair to develop into a 
woman of rare physical perfection with 
fine endowments of intellect and genius. 
Indeed, while the sufferings of her par- 
ents had not marred the physical consti- 
tution of our heroine, the sensitive 
nature of her mother and the transitions 
of her sympathetic being in all the 
scenes and tortures of her beloved Ben- 
jamin, with their connecting fancies, and 
at last their sad but peaceful decline to 
the grave, very deeply marked the mind 
and character of the Hebrew Maiden. 
She possessed that tender dreamy nature ~ 
so often seen in orphan children. ‘‘Left 
alone’ is their first realization, and in 
females that consciousness often engen- 
ders the orphan interestingness that 
surrounds them; whereas, in the strong 
types of man, it gives a rugged, robust, 
self-reliant character. Yet, even in the 
most self-supportive natures, there is a 
voice of yearning heard. How many a 
strong-natured man is melted by his 


longing for the mother he never knew. 


What wonder then that, in the gentle sex, 
an orphaned life creates in the heart a 
great cry of nature, asking for father, 
mother, brother, sister, kin,—and then 
as the rose-bud opens into bloom of ma- 
turity, love’s pleadings for her mate. 
Terese, the daughter of Ben Ammon, 
grew up the pet and darling of her 
foster-brothers and sisters; and, by 


_ the sweetness of her disposition, to- 


gether with the sad history of her 
parents and the circumstances of her 
life, she became a favorite with the 
villagers who were ever ready with kind- 
ness and sympathy for the beautiful He- 
brew Maiden. Even the girls were fain 


to ial their usual jealousy towards 
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their own sex so far as Terese was con- 
cerned; and by common consent, the 
orphan Jewess was the queen of the vil- 
lage maidens,—of course the boys were 
always but to eager to do battle for her, 
éspecially foster brother Beppo. 

- Beppo was a true Italian, with all the 
passionate nature and jealousy, and 
he was fonder of his foster-sister than 
of all the world beside. Between 
him and nearly every one of the village 
boys, there were constant and fiery 
quarrels over Terese Ammon. In his ex- 
clusive devotion to her, no one but fos- 


_ ter-brother possessed any claims to be 


her champion, a point which he fre- 
quently maintained by physical foice; 
and there was only one view which rec- 
ovciled him to anybody but himself 
doing aught for Terese, and that was the 
loss it would be to her, for the boy 
would quarrel with the moon if she had 


wanted it and the moon had refused to | 


come at her bidding. 

_ The Hebrew Maiden had often to ex- 
tinguish the fire of her foster-brother and 
reconcile him to his companions with 


_whom he would always quarrel upon the 


least appearance of trespass upon his 
rights where Terese was concerned ;_ but 
he trembled at the lightest rebuke from 
her. When he had given any serious 


_ cause of offense or pain by his jealous, 


fondness for her, he would indulge in 
passionate grief and moody self-re- 
proaches, and sometimes even hide him- 
self for days in the neighboring moun- 
tains. 

Terese Ammon has reached the age 
of sixteen; and her faithful foster- 
mother is now also dead. Most of the 
children are grown up men and women, 
and have gone into the world as wives 
and husbands to begin life upon their 
own account; but foster-brother Beppo 
and Terese remain in the old homestead 
with two of the younger ones of tne Si 


cilian peasant’s family. Beppo was. 


twenty-two, but he never thought of mar- 
rying and setting up in the world for 
himself like the rest of the young people. 
What would become of his pet Terese, 
whom the boy had nursed almost from 
babyhood, and for whose dear sake he 
had so often kicked and pounded the rest 
of the urchins of the family when they 


| sought to take her from his arms, accom- 


panied by a chorus of howls and squal- 


ling from the bigger ones and the fainter 
cries from the little angel who was the 
innocent cause of these periodical family 
broils? Ah! what would become of Te- 
rese, if Beppo left her, was the question | 
the young fellow was constantly asking 
himself and as constantly deciding accor- 
ding to his foregone conclusion that she | 
could not possibly get along without him. 
It was wonderful, too, how often he 
deemed it necessary for her to give her 
endorsement of his view of the case. 
Oh! no; she could not possibly do with- 
out brother Beppo, and yet half jealously 
the young man daily tormented her with 
the subject as though he’ felt that every 
coming to-morrow might change her 
mind. The fact was that the foster- 
brother was more conscious of the devel- 


opment of the beautiful Jewess to wo- 


manhood than she was herself, and every 
fresh marriage of the young folks of the 
village crowded him with the perplexities 
growing up around himself and his fos- 
ter-sister. He was divided between his 


proud delight at seeing her blooming 


into lovely womanhood and the remem- 
brance of his more simple joy when he 
kissed and romped with her as a child. 
She would still throw her arms around 
his neck and kiss him as of old, and with 
her soothing caresses drive the dark spirit _ 
from his passionate jealous heart; but 
there was now a bashful restraint around 
Beppo, and he would kiss her forehead 


with scarcely a touch of his lips as. 
though she had become:to him a sacred 


idol whom it were almost sacrilege to 
embrace. Ha! that fiery heart within 
him spoke volumes. He loved the Hebrew 
Maiden; but it was with a morbid pas- 
sion, making himself more the despotic 
slave claiming his mistress as all his own, 
than the fervent lover adoring an ap 
tant bride. Terese as Beppo’s wife had 
never as yet entered the voung Italian’s 
heart; but no ore else must be suffered 
to bear his sanctified foster-sister away 

And Terese the daughter of Ben 


-Ammon—how with her?—Had she 


through no corresponding changes 
in nature’s transitions from the child to 


the girl, and'thence to that mystic dawn- 


ing of young-womanhood: ‘There is'no 
period of a woman’s life when ‘she more 
resembles an opening rose than at that 
age at which our heroitie had now ar- 
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shane had been in 
tind and heart as well as in her bloom- 
ing physical development. But Terese 
the daughter of Ben Ammon was the 
child still, It was at the green graves of 
her parents which her pious hands 
: adorned with reverent tributes of flowers, 
and in the communion she there held 
with her mother's spirit that seemed to 
speak audibly to her ear.and throb its 
' whispers in the. beatings of her own 
heart, where the. Hebrew Maiden revealed 
the opening era of her life. Here let us 
leave her awhile kneeling at her parents’ 
grave in her daily devotions and return 
to other characters of our story. 


_CHAPTER III. 


THE ORPHAN JEWESS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
NOBLE. 


ie our hero and heroine are now she. 


joes our readers, we will here take the | 


opportnnity of describing his person. | 

Walter ‘has much physical maturity, 
and his character and mind are accord- 
ing to ‘the indications of his boyhood. 
He has changed in nothing, but has be- 


_ come more developed in everything that — 


he was. Endowed with one of those ex- 
traordinary natures of intensity and self- 
motive force, that gathers all the.prompt- 
ings of life ‘from within, and lives out 
itself as from strong necessities, he. has 
_ unfolded Walter Templar, and was ever 
unfolding him. 

could, come. out 


but impressed his own nature on his sur- 
roundings, and tinged all the circum- 
stances of his life with the qualities of 
his own being. Italy stirred him be- 
cause he was full of impulses—the preg- 
nancy of a land of genius came over him 
because he had the attributes of genius 
in his soul. In his physical structure, he 
was also strongly marked, typical of ca- 
pacity and force. rather than handsome 
and winning. He was not so much the 
man to engage a lady's thought, as the 
one to command men, and agitate a na- 
tion . with. his impetuous intensity. - In 
height he was five feet eleven and a half, 
and his organization was anti-corpulent, 
pany, and like an iron statue. The head 
large, but not massive, looking in 

the. breadth of the .cheek- 


| was one to create a romance. 


| and natural, not 


Nothing but. himself 
of himself, he 
took not: his impress from other minds, — 


bones prominent, the eyes dark, full of 
power and mesmeric qualities, and the 
hair hung about his head as a mass of. 
black waves. Unlike Walter Templar, 
the youth De Lacy was fair, with hazel 
eyes and chestnut locks. He was frank, 
generous, bold and strongly attached to 
his friend, whose superiority he main- 
tained ; and whose intellectual and im-— 
petuous mind he followed. The young 
men were repeating in their persons the 


| friendship which had existed between Sir 
Richard Courtney and the dead De 


As dissimilar as our heroes were, they 
were just the youths one would predict as 
certain to fall into. some romance; or 
who, if they did not find it, would cre- 
ate one which would as certainly involve 
them in future embarrassment. Walter 
was not one to seek adventure. but he 
He was a 
law unto himself; and the restraints and 
artificialities of society were repugnant 
to him. By birth he was an aristocrat, 
but by instinct a republican. New forms 
and orders of things gréw out of him; 
artificial, methods, 
impulse led him into for the expres- 
sion of his character. The voice of 
society he heard not; the voice of 
his conscientiousness . was ever 
speaking- to him. Out of the in- 
tegrity of his own nature.and thought, 
he felt, willed, and acted with scarcely 
any reference to conventional propri- 
ety and the way marks of ‘society. 
This is the peculiarity of young men of 
intense and conscientious purposes ; but, 
however noble it. might be in the abstract, 
society will not—cannot allow its mani- 
festations. Its artificial voice must be 
respected, The world can pardon the 
love of adventure in youth, but it will 
not tolerate the strong, forceful innova. 
tion of thoughtful. character. On the 
other hand, Frederick De Lacy was just 
the one for adventure, and was prepared 
to follow. Walter into any extravagant 
romance. What had he left England 


for, if not for this? The days of knight- 


errantry-to youth will never be out of 
date. In Italy, a Jand of banditti, Wal- 
ter would have been pronounced by a 
physiognomist as the very man who, if 
molded by some desperate circumstances, 
would be likely to awe society in the 
character of a chieftain of the — and 
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noble type—a being as munch to admire, 
devotedly follow and love, as to fear. 

Now, to have organized a mode/ banditti 
under the chieftainship of Walter would 
have been the very thing that young De 
Lacy would have voted for above all 
earthly glory. He knew that it would 
have been a most honorable band if Wal- 
ter was its soul and head, and one that 
would only battle and astonish the world 
in some great catise. The Garibaldian 
_ type’ would have suited Fred—one to 
fight for ‘‘down trodden Italy,” or any 
other down-trodden nationality, or down- 
trodden anything anywhere. Youth-like, 
and full of its generous, big heart, Fred, 

as with thousands more at his age, was 
for a crusade of some kind in behalf of 
humanity and right against oppression 
and wrong. He had often heard the tra- 

dition of Sir Walter Templar’s house, that 
its founder was an_ illustrious Grand 


Master of the renowned order of Knight | 


Templars, and his friend was certainly a 
fitting representative of such an ancestor. 
Why then should not Walter be Grand 
Master, or Grand Chieftain, or Grand 
Somebody? was Fred's unanswerable 
question. 

There was another extravagant To- 
mance that the young Englishmen were 
the very ones to fall into, and this one 


they found. The youths discovered the | 
beautitul orphan Jewess, and created 


themselves her very venerable guardians! 
What romance could be better? what 
character could the boys assume more 
becoming? Walter was vse and Fred 
nineteen, and Terese sixteen. - The very 
ones to stand together in the ‘relationship 
of ward and guardians! It is true, how- 
ever, that although Walter, her chief 
guardian, was only twenty, he was old 
enough in person and character to be 
twenty-two. 
Terese, as we have seen, was sweetl 

melancholy and dreamy in her disposi- 


tion—the ideal of an orphan maiden— 


a type of a daughter of Zion. She pos- 


sessed rare musical gifts of nature, like 


many more of the Jewish race. 

Often, in pastoral solitude, Terese 
would warble forth her soul in improvis- 
ions of genius, and on such an occasion 
Sir Walter Templar and Lord Frederick 
De Lacy introduced themselves to the 
gifted Hebrew child. Let us take our 


readers back to that episode of her his- 


tory which branched out over the whole 

tuture of her life, blended with the his- | 
tory of our hero, and gave” a leading 

thread to our story. 

‘‘Hark!” exclaimed Sir Walter in 
rapture, as the strains of the Hebrew 
maiden burst upon theif’ ears as they — 
wandered near the moufitains admiring 
the scenery of that beautiful ‘Ttalian vil- 
lage which gave her birth, 

‘* The song of some mountain shep- 
herdess. How very beautitul ‘What a 
rich voice, Walter!” — 

**Divine!”’ replied his friend in ec- 


stacy, for music was with him a passion. 


‘¢ What a pathetic strain, ‘and how un- 
constrained, Walter.’’ 

“Tis the improvisings of genius. 
How it changes: now plaintiff, now 
tender, now ycarning! It is borne upon 


the soft zephyrs of classic Italy, bur- 


dened with the soul of poesy and song.’ 

beautiful shepherdess, be 
sworn. By St. George, Walter, I believe 
it is the fairy of one of the romances: I 
have been dreaming.” | 

**The nymph of the mountains, then; 
Fred, waking the solitude with oral 
melody. She comes this way! - We will 
not startle the fawn with rude abrupt- 


ness. 9? 
The Hebrew maiden a iched, wid 
accosted by 


was gently and gracefully 
the young Englishmen. 7 

‘‘Tell us, beautiful maiden, is it un- 
lawful to with the mountain nymph 
who warbles such enchanting strains?’’ — 

‘*Oh, no, young stranger,”’ she sweetly 
answered Walter, smiling, ‘it is. not 
unlawful; I am mountain 
nymph. 
I am sure you are a fairy, beautiful song- 
stress. do tell us your 
hist 

“Tam only Terese, and the villagers 


' call me the orphan Hebrew maiden.’ 


‘‘An orphan and a daughter of Zion,” 
exclaimed Sir ‘thoughtful 
interest. 

‘* Ves, Signor 

sweet singer maiden?” 

‘«So the kind villagers tell me, Signor 


Stranger,” replied the artless child of 


nature, naively. 

The youths won fron her the kitory 
of her orphan life. She had. never met 
anyone to a her, and she was easily 
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‘to tell her simple, “pathetic 
tale. Fred, with his free, generous na- 
ture, wept: like a boy, as he was, for he 
- was himself an orphan. Walter—sublime 
Walter, was like himself, grand and pro- 
found. He had been an elder epcher 
to Fred; 
to Terese? Fred wished it. 
his stron impetuous nature, willed 
it so. He etermined it, therefore it 
had to be. Terese, the orphan nc 808 
maiden, thenceforth was their prot 
their sister. Walter willed it, and val 
knew that all Italy could not “ne 
against that impetuous will. 

Foster-brother Beppo opposed, 
foster-brother Beppo coyld ‘not stand 
against the master mind and wizard-like 
power of Walter Templar. He was cre- 
ated by nature to bow to his will even 
strong-minded, turbulent men. Never 
had he met a masculine mind whom he 
had not subdued. What wonder, then, 
that he should thenceforth be the ruling 
poe of the destiny of the orphan He- 

pil cn She did not know it, but 

trum the first she loved him with. the 
self-abnegation of a woman’s nature. 
Like’ her ancestress, Ruth, the language 
‘© Where thou’ goest, I 
will go; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” 
The young Englishmen traveled in- 

cognito. Where would have been the 
romance, unless they laid aside their 
family titles for that of the Unknowns! 
So Sir Walter Templar and: Lord Fred- 
erick De Lacy became to the peasants of 
the country, plain Signor Walters and 
Signor Fredericks. With Terese, the or- 
phan Hebrew maiden, what a trio they 
formed! What a traveling company for 
any extravagant romance, which even 
your cold-blooded, long-headed, un- 
romantic statesman is as likely as any 
youth to fall into at twenty. 

Here they were, three children of na- 
ture! Even Walter, with his masterly 


Walter, 


more so, from the very force ot his men- 
tality, and the impetuosity of his nature, 
which like @ torrent overlept the arti- 


ficial. 


Here they were, Fred, the repre- 

sentative of a noble family, whose lands 
were in the hands of the supplanter. Here 
the were—Terese, the orphan Hebrew 
‘maiden, a sweet singer of 1, a child 


her their fittin 


why should not he be the same. 


but 


all that; perhaps he was. 


and sister. 
genius; and had not Sir Walter Templar | 
been an English nobleman, the world 


of the captivity of the chosen people—all 
of which characters, to the youths, made 
companion. Here they 


were, and at their head, glorious, force- 


ful, gifted Walter, a representative de- 


scendant of an illustrious Grand Master 
of the renowned order of Knight Tem- 


~ What impropriety was there in these 
two English youths, seeking adventure, 
and this gifted maiden, with su many in- 


teresting surroundings, traveling together 


as a loving trio—two —— brothers of 
a younger sister. 

Fred, particularly, saw no impropriety 
and he would have been only too de- 
lighted to have found several more such 
youths as themselves, and a few more 
maidens with the halo of romance, 
around Terese. 2 

What an interesting company they © 
would have formed! The. boy, in fact, 
gave such a romantic brother-and-sister- 
hood preference over his model banditti. 
Thus these children of nature traveled 
together, well representing what they 

for—twé6 friends, and Terese the 
sister of Walter. 

The youths never dreamt of future 
consequences Fred, as we know, was 
betrothed to Alice Courtney, by his 
dying father and Sir Richard, and 
Waltér was to mate with his cousin 
Eleanor. But what had that to do with 
Terese, = orphan Jewess? She was a 
sister of *their romance, and they had 
not been, as in after years, painfully 
startled with the revelation that the ro- 
mance of a woman’s life is love! 

Since Terese became the companion 
of their travels, Walter would for a time 
take some delightful villa, in which he 
would surround his adopted sister with- 
as many luxuriés as consistent with pas- 
toral gentility—especially those of art 
and refinement of intellect. Music was 
particularly attended to, for Walter was 
already skillful on several instruments, 
and an excellent vocalist, with a magnifi- 
cent tenor voice. At college he made 
music a principal study, and he grasped 
it by intuition. | 

Hours would Walter Templar and 
Terese pass together in their reveries of 
music. In this they were indeed brother 
They shared a common 
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mnight have known him and Terese as 


celebrated among the most illustrious of. 
_ the musical profession. 


One of the espisodes of the adventures 
of the young Englishmen in Italy was to 
rescue the great composer of music, 
Spontini, from the hands of banditti, 
which made such innovation on Fred’s 


_ romance, that he henceforth viewed such 


honorable fraternities more in the light 
of assassins and robbers. After that, 
‘also, their history became more regular, 


and their association with Terese a little 


more bound with the world’s notions of 
propriety. Their fondness, however, for 
each other and_ unrestrained relations 
remained; and why should they not? 
They were most innocent, pure and 
natural. Indeed, there was the impro- 
priety. A little more artificial, and 
their relations would have been more 
proper. The difference now was, that 
they became fellow pupils under the 
great Spontini. This grew out of the 
gratitude of the illustrious A/aestro, who 
only trained the brightest stars; but to 
his gratitude was suon added admiration ; : 
for he found that both Walter and Terese 
possessed 

first quality. They became immense 
sically, but as two in whom the great 
man was personally and affectionately 


interested. They told him their history, 
and he the more readily extended: a | 


guatdianship to Terese, because he fore- 
saw what must inevitably be the result of 
the connection between Walter and the 
Hebrew maiden. Indeed, it was clear to 
him, even then, that the gifted young 
Englishman was master of the maiden’s 
destiny. 

Three years had passed since they be- 
came fellow pupils under the illustrious 
Let us bring again before-us 
Walter Templar and Terese, now the en- 
chantress prima donna,—now the queen 
of song at Rome. 

They are seated in their music room 
in a beautiful villa situated on the sub- 
urbs of the city. Walter is at the piano, 
pouring forth his inspirations, clothed in 
his magnificent voice, and Terese is put- 
ting in her part with her rich Hebrew 
tones: If our readers wish to discover 
the peculiar qualities and richness of. the 
voice of the children of Judah, they have 


only to go to a Jewish synagogue. 


improvising t were | 
their most delightful practice, y spent . 
hours daily in this exercise, so enchant- 
ing to them as composers and vocalists, 
They both possessed genius—were skillful 
musicians, and having made-improvision 
a favorite exercise, they could pour forth 
together impromptu compositions, some-— 
times Walter leading the inspiration, and. 
sometimes Terese. But the maiden had 
now become so much. the expression 
of Walter’s soul that .she. thought his 
thoughts, felt his. feelings, and was in- 
spired with his inspiration; she was a 
mirror reflecting his mind and. genius. 
Using modern psychological.terms, she 
was his medium ; or as Spontini expressed 
it, Walter was her magician, and she the 
enchantress who worked > enchant- 
ments under the will and by 
power of the master spirit. 

But this was an awful. power for a young 
man of Walter’s character and forceful 
nature to hold over the plastic nature and 
yearning heart of the gentle maiden. The 
master of her destiny—aye, of ber very 
soul, which he governed immeasurably 


more than he governed his own. | 
rare genius, and voices of the 


Where will it end?’’ Spontini had 


_ been anxiously asking: for three years. 
favorites with Spontini, not merely mu- | 


‘<Where will it end?’’ The heart of 
Terese had been wailing since the-hour it 


was first frightened with the revelation of 


its secret. 

‘¢Oh God of my fathers!" ‘the Hebrew 
maiden would implore when alone in her 
chamber; ‘‘Oh God of Abraham, where 
will it-end?”’ 

. Oh God of my fathers, take. not from 
the orphan daughter of thy ancient 1 
the comforter whom thou hast sent! Bes 

When struggling in vain to 


conquer 
her almost hopeless love, the soul of the 


seg maiden would burst forth in wail- 
ings of pleading trust. 

God of Jacob, who prevailed 
with thee, may I preyail with him! Give 
me the heart of Walter my beloved! 
Thou hast made him lord of. my.soul— 
God of the captive people, send not an 
afflicted daughter of Zion again into 
Babylon! Take not Jacob. from. her 
Rachel! Leave not thy handmaid in the 
darkness.of Egypt! Give the: balm of 
Gilead to my wounded. epirit! Oh give 
me Walter's Lines 

Thus would the gifted. a cms. in the 


| solitude of her chamber, pour out her 
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afflicted spirit in strong, faith, 
to Him who manifested his mercy 
and: power in: the midst of his peo- 
ple Israel. It was her anxious mas- 
ter, Spontini, who startled her into a 
knowledge of her heart’s secret, by 
dwelling upon the fact of Walter’s be- 
trothal to his cousin, his prospective 
return to his own land, and marriage 
with Eleanor. She had so long known 
all this—been so familiar with it from 
the first! It was nothing to tronble 
Terese, who had Walter with her always! 


And she saw in the future no ominous . 


cloud—none until Spontini pointed it 
out with a new light. When the revela- 
tion of ‘the truth burst upon her con- 
sciousness, it overpowered her, nor could 
kind master console 
her. 

A bird's eye view of a scene between 
the illustrious composer and his pupil six 
months prior to our introduction of 

_ Terese as the prima donna, will make our 
readers familiar with the cause of Spon- 
tini coming to Rome, to bring out his 
pupil in public. 

“xy Consider, my child, Sir Walter Tem- 
plar is an English nobleman. e 

“OQ! but he thinks not his ‘Hebrew 
sister beneath him. He has so often 
wished I was hissister. O! say that yon 
think that he will love me as something 
‘more, dear, kind Maestro. He does 
love_me! QO! say he does, good, dear 
Spontini. You think he loves me? I 
know you do; 
timid, lest your words should make me 
hope too much. He always calls me Aes 
Hebrew maiden, and has said a thousand 
times how much he loves me in that 
character. 
he did, before I knew its meaning as now 
Ido. ‘O! say, dear, good Maestro, you 
think he does.” 

tHe. 1s. the. promiaed: husband of 
another, Terese.’’ 

‘‘But she loves him not as I do. 
sure, I think he loves not her as he does 
He talks of her asa twin sister, 
- whom he describes as much like himself. 


I know, by my own heart, that the love 


he entertains for his cousin is the deep, 
calm affection of a brother. ~.Has he 
not ever been more like the lover of 
Terese than of Eleanor ?’’ 

“7 grant it my child ; still he is her 
promised 


love him as well as you can. 

he not be to her, my Terese ?”’ 
‘And to me—to me! 
‘tome? My universe! 


only your caution 


Tam sure I always thought 


Iam 


‘cal world. 


promise of childhood, formed 
his uncle, and mother, Spontini. ‘O what 
then has not the relations of the last four 
years promised me? It has made him 
master of my soul and destiny. Oh! [ 
fear my hereafter, as well as my present, 


if I lose him. ’ 


‘Be just, my child. Eleanor, looking 
upon alter as her future husband, may 
“What may 


O what is he 
Take him away, 
and there apvears a blank—a black im- 
palpable abyss, into which I look with ~ 
fearfulness, I strain my gaze to catch 
the glimmering of some distant star, 
but see no looming star for me.”’ 

‘‘Look to art, my child. Terese, look 
to the star of fame before you. ’Tis 
bright, Terese! ’Tis glorious! 

dear Maestro’ Life is stretched: 
out before me like a sea troubled in every 
wave. If I cross it without my convoy, 
my barque will be wrecked.”’ 

Spontini had not the heart to urge 
more, and from that moment.he strained 
every effort to bring about the union of 
Walter and Terese. 

‘‘Well, well child, say no more. I 
own Walter may | be the lord of his 
Hebrew Maiden for life,’’ said the com- 
poser soothingly. The afflicted child 


threw her arms around her sympathizing 


master’s neck, and wept. The com- 
forting words of hope from his lips, for 


the first time, brought soothing feeling 


from the maiden’s heart in gushes of re- 
lief. Spontini was much moved, and 
regretted nat the hope he had given. 
‘*We will storm him with the batteries 
of art. Music shall plead with him with 


her powerful voices. Spontini has a 


half-formed design. I tell you my child, 
your magician, Walter shall be the life- 
long master of Terese.’’ | 
if I lose him, dear Maestro, then 
from me let all things pass away. I lose 
my all in him ’ 

From that time Spontini began prep- 
arations to bring out Terese to the musi- 
His design was to storm 
Walter’s heart by the triumphs of the 
gifted girl, and make the love, which he 
not unlikely entertained tor her, speak in 
unmistakable language. He could not — 
give Walter a higher estimate of her — 
talents and voice than he possessed ; but 
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fame could repeat it to him with a thous- 
and tongues, and all Rome be brought to 
her feet. Could Walter be brought to 
declare, what he foresaw many a noble 
would, his declaration at least would not 
be unworthy of his character. His He- 
brew maiden—his fellow pupil—his com- 
panion of a romance of years, would 
become Sir Walter Templar’s wife. If 
he loved Terese, even jealousy of noble 
admirers would help Spontini’s scheme. 
Thus far it had succeeded. Rome was 
at her -feet. But they worshipped afar 
off. *Twas Walter the enchantress 
wanted, not at her feet, but nestling on 
his great heart as her life resting place. 


For this, she strained all her powers to 


their. utmost tension, and his genius man- 
ifested through her, and her yearning 
love helped Terese mightily to win her 
triumphs. 

There they sat, still in the music room 
of their beautiful secluded villa; still as 
usual, pouring forth their musical impro- 
visions. They were a glorious pair! He, 
resembling a magnificent night; she as 
beautiful and gifted as ever sprang from 
Judah’s royal house. To-night would be 
revealed to Walter his Hebrew maiden’s 
love! How will the romance of the 


youths’ commencing with the beautiful 


orphan Jewess, stand after the opera to- 
night! Will the end of that romance be 
the wreck of the gifted, loving Terese? 
CHAPTER IV. . 
ROME, NOBLE REVELERS. 


‘‘The new prima donna / The queen 


of song! e divine ‘Terese !’’ shouted 
a gay company of noble revelers. 

In their enthusiasm the gallants sprang 
to their feet and pledged the lady in 
sparkling wine; and as each gallant 
tipped the glass of his fellow, he shouted 
the revel pledge to the fair ‘Terese, each 


_ vieing with the other in naming the new 


star. 

Remote from this boisterous party sat 
two gentlemen, drinking their wine in 
quiet propriety They were both Eng- 
lish, though one one of them might have 
passed as an Italian, for he spoke the 


language of the country with the ease of 


a native and the elegance of a scholar. 
These two young Englishmen evidently 
bore no sort of relationship to the gay 


company, for they joined not in their 
pledge even so much as bya notice, but - 
quietly conversed together. Theyseemed © 
to be quite unaware of the very presence 
of the gallants, and unconscious of their 
enthusiasm over the young musical star 
who had just burst upon the fashionable 
world at Rome, captivating with her | 
unique Jewish beauty, | enchant- 
ing with her wonderful dramatic powers 
and gifts of song. It might be 
they were students, come to the capital 
of the Empire of Art for their finishing 
education. They looked not unlike 
artists of some class, perhaps painters, 
perhaps musicians, and if the latter, 
doubtless they were not so unconscious 
of the pledge of the revelers to the 
‘‘queen of song’’ as they seemed to be. 
It is certain, however that if they were 
not artists, they had not claimed their 
social rank in the fashionable circles of 
Rome, and were alike unknowing and 
unknown in their present situation. 
Perhaps, also, they were abashed by 
close proximity to gay men of rank and 
by quiet reserve invited no attention to 
themselves; perhaps they were lost to- 
gether in conversation upon their favor- 


‘ite art. 


There was present also a third party. 


It was a party of one. The third party 


was not a mere individual in the group- 
ings. There was acongregation of some’ 
sort in him. He may have been a 
legion of metaphysics come up to look © 
on between the other two parties; for — 
he evidently had relations with them not 
exactly pronounced, yet the observer 
would have felt as much. Taken with 
him the parties were no longer frag- 
mentary: he was their centre of unity 
and was conscious of it. The third 
party sat att a little table sipping his 
wine with that classical air of patience 
which becomes a purely intellectual, non- 
malicious demon waiting to take a hand 
in human affairs. | 

**Gentlemen,” said one from among 
the young noblemen, ‘I have 
pledged the gifted artiste, not the lady, 
—not the lady, by the mass.’’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! not the lady, Marquis; .ot 
course not the lady. Gentlemen, we 
absolve Signor Benedict from all impu- 
tation of pledging a woman—of drinking 
wine in honor of any creature in petti- 
coats—save in her character as an artiste. 
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You absolve our Benedict, noble gal- 
lants?”’ 

‘*Certainly, certainly! Most willingly 
do we absolve the: Marquis. No scandal 
to the Benedict about a petticoat.”’ 

_ Signor Benedict,” said Count Orsini, 
the leader of the revelers, ‘¢you are ab- 
solved by this solemn assembly of all 
appearance of pledging a weman!”’’ 

‘*‘By the bye,* Count, you have not 
met your usual success with the new prima 
donna,’ retorted the Marquis Baglioni, 
whom they styled the Benedict. _ 

‘‘Usual success!’’ taughed a middle 

aged English baronet. “Why Marquis, 
your wording of the Count’s ill luck in 
wooing the a singer 1s very like 
a compliment he irresistible Orsini 
has been repulsed by the gifted Hebrew, 
with as much hauteur as though she had 
been a princess of the proud. Orsini house 
itself, and he but one of its serfs who 
had dared to aspire to her favor.’’ 
- “The fashionable gossips will have it 
that charming Terese sent back to the 
Orsini his eloquent d2//et doux—love of- 
_ferings' penned by a poetic secretary 
“unopened, together with the dia- 
mond coronet,’’ observed Count Cariatti, 
with evident pleasure at the opportunity 
of being able to annoy his rival, ‘‘ the 
coronet to be worn professionally, of 
course.’’ 

‘‘A sharp thrust, that,’” the 
Benedict. ‘Better pattern after me, 
Orsini.” 

I can afford Cariatti’s banter; 
since it but serves to remind me of for- 
mer triumphs, in which the Count has 
been put hors du combat in our love 

» You will bear me witness, noble 
friends, that of all this company of irre- 
sistible | lants, none have been more 
successful with the lady than I.’’: 

‘*But, Count, you must acknowledge 
we have not met your repulse, nor had our 
gifts returned,” said the English baronet. 
| ha laughed Orsini, com- 
placently, ‘‘my little episode -was too 
significant a warning for others to at- 
tempt, where I had failed. Quite flat- 
tering, Sir Herbert, I assure you.”’ | 

**Remember, Orsini; I have not made 
advances to the gifted anges said the 
Englishman. 

‘<It would be in vain, Sir. Herbert.’’ 
have cut the of as a bird 

ere now, 


‘in her name. 


“Come, friends, come! A common 
cause! We grant Sir Herbert to have 


- been irresistible with the fair, and to be 
still a gallant worthy a beauty’s smiles ; 


but, in justice, we must claim the ben- 
efit for ourselves of youth, captivating, 
ingenious youth.”’ 

The. vanity of the Englishman was 
piqued, for, though middle-aged, he was 
still a fine looking man, who in his day, 
had been only too ‘‘successful’’ with the 
fair sex, to the sorrow of many a re- 
pentant deserted one. 

‘*A princely dinner to this company of . 
noble gallants, Count Orsini, that I will 
succeed where you have failed, and win 
the smiles of the beautiful Jewess, who 
by the way hath some Christian hiding 
Give me three months, 
and I will bring the queen of song from 
her rusfic bower to blaze her lustre on 
the fashionable crowd at Rome.’ 

‘ As her accepted knight, Sir Herbert ? 
The favored lover who shall conquer the 
gifted Amazon who beat the QGrsini?”’ 

‘* Yes, Count, as the  conquerer of her 
who discomfitted you.’ 

‘‘A wager, by the holy virgin,’’ 
laughed the handsome young noble with 
pardonable assurance that the English- 
man would fail where he had lost. ‘‘I 
accept the-challenge. ‘You are witnesses 
noble friends! ”’ 

Bear witness, gentlemen, ’”’ joined in 
Sir Herbert; ‘‘and now pledge me suc- 
cess in wine, most loyal votaries of Bac- 
chus and Venus.”’ 

‘‘Pledge the daring Englishman 
shouted the company. ‘‘I will lead the 
ceremony as a token of good will,’’ said 
Count Orsini. 

In a moment glasses were filled, and 
the gallants on their feet making quite a 
dramatic picture, while for the first time 
the attention of the two students was 
marked. It was evident now that they | 
were about to enter into the action as 
principal characters, though the revelers 
perceived it not. 
 * Success to Sir Hegbert; if he can win 

‘“* Tf he can win it!” echoed the eldest 
of the students with defiance ringing in 


-his matchless tenor voice which revealed — 


him in a moment as a great singer. 
A bombshell falling in their midst 


would not have startled the revelers more 


than did this bursting voice.. The pledge 
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was arrested on their lips; the wine 
flew from their glasses in the surprise ; 
the glasses were dashed upon the tables 
and floor; swords leaped from their 
sheaths; and the tableau of a fierce con- 
fusion seeking some salient point of ac- 
tion was perfect; nothing was compre- 
hended but the infinite defiance of that 
voice. 

And the third party laughed a light 


sardonic accompaniment and sipped his 


wine with an exquisite relish. 
‘* By all the Saints,” broke in the Ben- 


edict, ‘*’ tis the fellow pupil of the fair 


Terese 

‘* What the young mentor of the prima 
donna, to whom I presume I am much 
indebted?’’ asked Couut Rosini. 

** Yes, the lucky Gentile who pre-ap- 


the charming Jewess,’’ the 


rquis replied. 

‘*The solution of your non-success, 
Orsini, ’’ said another of the gallants. 
** And the secret of the prima donna’ s 
rustic secltision,’’ added Carriatti. 7 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Orsini, ‘‘we re- 
lease Sir Herbert from his wager. Doubt- 
_ the affair will be repeated to the 

y- 

‘*T never repeat to a lady the disgrace- 


ful conduct of libertines, even though it 


should concern herself. I would not 
bring a blush to her cheek by a tale 
of libertines coupled with her fair 
name.’ 

‘*Libertines!’’ ejaculated the gallants. 
‘‘Beware !’’ 

—**But I would guard her person, and 


chastise an offender, at the first approach 


of outrage to her, personally.’’ 
The young Englishman had answered 
the révélers:without leaving his seat. | 
‘‘We are insulted gentlemen!’ ex- 
claimed a passionate: young noble. 
‘‘And by two adventurers!’’ added 


another. ‘‘Artists—-fellows who live by 


their brains!’ said a third.: 


which that noble ‘ap dog of 
Dame Fortune has but a small portion 


for his inheritance,” observed the other 
young Englishman to his companion in 
an amused tone. 

By the Pope, the Bene- 
dict admiringly, ‘‘ the fellows have met- 
tle to beard us thus. As I’m.a soldier, I 
think the artists worthy our swords. ’’ 

‘* Peasants—not worthy a moment’s 
notice of these noble gallants, Marquis, ”’ 


put in Sir Herbert, with a design to save 
his imprudent countrymen, as he consid- _ 
ered them, from nee ges of the fiery 

‘* Countrymen | ts, Sir rt, 
and if: peasants, exc pupils of 
this haughty maid.” 

‘* Your. true nyse is ever haughty 
and arrogant, if possessed of talents or 
favored by fortune,’’ he replied. _ 

‘“The baronet is an excellent example 
of your true plebeian,’’ observed the — 
fee of the Englishmen to an fel- 

ipil of Terese. 

id. you address your to. me, 
Sir?”? enquired Sir Herbert, now turi- 
ously turning upon his countrymen. 

«My friend,’’ answered the elder of 

the unknown Englishmen, ‘was refer- 
ring me to the family of a rich plebeian 
who tricked his noble patron out of his 
estates ; but the story can be of no inter- 
est to you, sir. 
£€None in the least, ’’ replied Sir Her- 
bert much embarrassed. ‘‘ Doubtless our 
wager interrupted your story. You are 
my countrymen and I have no. desire to 
fan the flame against you. ‘Toke my ad- 
vice and leave our presence. ”’ 

Meantime the third: party. had taken 
his tablets from his breast and made a 
note with the satisfaction of one who had 
unexpectedly found in the aeringers a 
long-sought clue. 

But these strangers showed ‘the provo- 
king pluck of their country. They had 
no intention of retreat; and having ad- 
ministered their rebukes they resumed 
conversation with each other, as though 


they had done with the gallants. This 
cool indifferenee, however, was too much 


for the temper of the Italians, 
has gone too far, gentlemen,” 
said the passionate Orsini. are all. 


-designedly insulted by two. low-born ad- 


venturers.”’ 

‘‘ Let them leave the. society of noble. 
men for their own. There are plenty of — 
the artist crew in Rome,” added an- 
other: 

Yes, yes! them leave at once, ” 
shouted the company, threatingly. 

** And if the fellow pupil of the prima 
donna presiimes on his favor with the Star, 
‘the Orsini will knight him by breaking his 
sword across his back.”’.. 

The fellow pupilof: the prima donna, if 


such he was, left his seat, and walking 
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It! 


up to the Italian noble, said with flashing 
eyes: 

Cont; long centuries ago, when the 

~ Orsinis held up a princely head, my an- 

. cestor knighted the chief of their proud 

house | 

- Nameless boaster, ”” shouted the now 

maddened noble, drawing his rapier, 
**defend yourself. ”’ 
The young Englishman no 
signs of fear nor hurry, but with provo- 
king calmness, tapping his own rapier, 
continued : 

“*T have taken lessons from. the best 
swordsman in Europe, as well as music 
lessons from Spontini. So be care- 
ful, Sir Count, do not presume on aie 
sword. 

» ‘Another Admirable Crichton !” 
sneered the Orsini. 
*At-your service, Count. | 

» *¢Perhaps it will not be wise to tempt 
‘on skill,”” replied the young Italian 
Count, still sneeringly ; and then he 
haughtily added : 

** As noblemen are not ‘accustomed to 
fight with adventurers, it does not be- 
come an Orsini to cross swords with one 
whom Rome knows to bear no higher ti- 
tle than the fellow pupil of Terese, the 

donna.’ 

‘*As you please, Count, I am not 
_ wonderfully desirous to claim the honor 
of knighthood from your sword, nor 
wish, unless tempted by a more serious 
cause to run you through with mine,’’ re- 
plied the young Englishman, with pro- 
voking good nature and — po- 
iliteness.. 

braggart!"? 


‘* A stage walker in heroics!" shouted : 


the gallanits. 

_“*At your service, gentlemen; if any 
of this brave company wish it; still. not 
myself — for the honor. Sir Herbert 
Blakely, the story my friend was relating, 
in which you have manifested some in- 
: terest, is of a certain baronet, of title 
- very modern, who holds lands not his 
own, but pawned to his father—a money 
usurer. The sequel, noble sir, is that 


* the heir may some day redeem them 


from the son of the pawnbroker. ’’ 


“And the two young Englishmen left 
the revelers to their. chagrin. 


‘By Lucifer, Sir Herbert, there is. 


hidden meaning in all this, * observed 
Count Orsini to. the baronet. who was 


pacing the room, venting his rage in 
muttered curses. : 
Once or twice the English baronet was 
about to follow his doula countrymen, 
but a persuasive hand was laid upon him. | 
It was the hand of the third party. 
_** My master, shadow not their path. ’’ 
‘¢Snap!”’ 
_**Remember, my isa 
sequel. ”’ 
‘*Snap!”’ | 
‘*The sequel! Return to your com- 


panions, Sir Herbert.’’ 


Restrained by the watchful prudence 
of his mentor, the baronet returned to 
his companions who were drinking deep_ 
to recover their equanimity. 

‘* By the infernal powers! you are right 
Count!” he said, affecting to take up the 
Italian’s last remark to him. The young 
bravo bore himself as sovercignly tothe — 
Orsini as though he had been that same 
ancestor, rating for insubordination the 
chief of your proud house, whom he 
knighted long centuries ago. Ha! ha! 
ha! You did not expect such a clean un- 


horsing as that, Count, in your tilting | 


match with the. unknown?” 

‘*Come, come, Sir Herbert, do not 
heal your wounds on my body. Return 
his thrusts with a sharp sword. Tut, tut, 
man, they had no point for the Orsini.’ 

Orsini showed that he was rather 
amused than provoked by this rhapsody, 
for he took it as a mere display of Sir 
Herbert, to hide his own mortification at 


the references made to what he keenly 
suspected, was a secret - chapter of the. 


baronet’s own history. 
‘IT tell you, proud Count, his thrusts. 
at you were pointed for you. Unless I 


| much mistake, ‘long centuries ago, when 
the Orsini held u 


a princely head,’ his 
ancestor did knig t the chief of ‘their 
proud house. ’ 

‘«By the Pope! Sir Herbert, you are 
dealing, in offensive riddles !’’ 

‘*The founder of the house and name 
of that dark, haughty young stranger was, 
‘long centuries ago,’ Sir Count, Grand 
Master of the renowned order of the 


Knights of the Temple‘of Zion.’’ 


‘‘Then, by the Temple of Zion !’’ ex- 
claimed the Italian in fierce surprise! ‘‘if 
thy suspicion be not groundless, Sir 
Herbert thy countryman’s words were. 


not those of a braggart, for a chief of the 
Orsini house was a Knight of 
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that proud order, whose Grand Master 
swayed his baton oyer even princes. ”’ 

_ ‘fT much mistake, Count, if I am not 
right in my surmises. 


‘*Would I had known this, he should | 


have crossed swords with me."’ | 
Aye, Sir Count, and this fellow 
of the prima donna — the favorite lover— 
the successful rival—the descendant of 
the Grand Master that knighted your an- 


cestor—Sir Walter Templar ig no un-— 
worthy match foran Orsini, either in love 
or knightly prowess. ”’ 

‘‘An English nobleman? Then by 


Lucifer, Sir Herbert, he shall 
leave Rome quickly. ’’ 
Sir Herbert had gained -his object in 


seeking to inflame the vindictiveness of. 


the revengeful Italian. | 
‘*Gallants, we meet after the opera to- 


night at the palace of the Orsini. Again 


to the queen of song. Come pledge 
again the divine Terese, noble friends. ” 
Again the revelers pledged the prima 
donna. As they separated, Count Orsini 
whispered to Sir Herbert that his private 
box at the opera house would not offend 
the most fastidious friend. The English- 
man understoed the wily Italian; and 
as they shook isands upon their unspoken 
purpose, each face wore a dark smile of 
wickedness. 
But the mysterious third party re- 
mained for awhile, He seemed to abhor 
hurry. There was something about him 
that suggested inexorable patience. He 
drank his wine with the air of a person 
who had a thousand years to spare in his 
life and a capacity to fill in the interval 
witbout ennui; and yet his time ticked 
to the very moment of his master’s need 
as we have seen. He sipped his wine; 
he would have done it had the universe 
been wrecking at that moment. He took 
out his tablets again and made notes. He 
sipped his wine and replaced his tablets 
He nodded to his thoughts. He and his 
thoughts understood each other. He 
sipped his wine and went his way, and 
with him went the congregation of meta- 


physics that constituted the third party. 


CHAPTER V. 
SIR HERBERT AND HIS MENTOR. 


Sir Herbert Blakely was correct in his 
‘surmises as to the identity of his young 


pupil 


fight me or 


countryman, and that which he had in 
his-rage and mortification so adroitly 
turned upon Count Orsini was the literal 
truth. 

As soon as Sir Herbert reached the 
hotel where he was staying, he locked 
himself in his apartment, more, however, 
from an instinct of human nature, when 
on a secret track, than from: any fear of | 
intrusion. Your miser will lock himself 
in his den with his gold, even within an 
impenetrable castle,— your ter will 
do the same: and villainy. stealthily 
closes its doors and whispers, ‘‘ The walls 
have ears.’’ 

The .supplanter :was,alarmed! That 


was the chief instinct which prompted 


him. The meeting with Sir Walter and 
Lord Frederick brought'up the unpleas- 
ant fact that he was not yet the owner of 
the De Lacy estates. He wasstill but 
the mortgagee; and as the rental paid 
the interest, be was in fact the tenant of 
young Lord Frederick, in which char- 
acter Sir Richard Courtney had very 
strictly held him. It should be related 
that at the last attempt of the Blakelys 
to force the transfer of the De Lacy 
estates by purchase, Sir Walter suddenly 
appeared in the foreground strongly 
marked, and give to lawyer Wortley the 
checkmate. Since then, Sir Herbert — 
feared the rich, impetuous Sir Walter | 
Templar more even than he did his 
uncle Courtney, and infinitely more than 


he would have feared young De Lacy un- _ 
supported by his guardian and. friend — 


‘*Hell and furies!’’ burst from Blakely, 
when he had locked himself in his pri- 
vate room. 
‘‘Hell and furies! That cub of Satan 
has again thrown down the gauntlet to 
me. Curse him! He means war, just 
as I have expected since the young tiger 
showed his teeth so fiercely when a boy. 
Boy! He is as Wortley named him, a 
young Satan. Courtney was lion enough 
to face—but his tiger nephew! Wortley 
feared the young devil; and the lawyer 
would prosecute a case against the arch- 
angel Gabriel, if -he was but himself - 
legal armor proof... Aye, Wortley was 
right; it is this Sir Walter Templar 
whom I shall have to meet in the case. 
for houseless whelp ‘De 
pshaw, I should not:fear«: host ot them. 
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They would only help each other to 
pawn themselves for more.”’ 

Sir Herbert took from the cupboard 
a bottle of. brandy, and after a deep 
‘draught, lighting a cigar, he threw him- 
self into a. luxurious chair, and for an 
hour followed tortuous intricacies of 
plots, and shadowings of something 
darker still. 


In his dark reverie, Sir Walter Tem- 


plur constantly arose before him in the 
character of the Avenger. He remern- 
bered, most distinctly, the haughty semi- 
challenge the boy sent him by Wortley 
proclaiming himself the Avenger of the 
De. Lacys, which now, as a man, he 
had with sufficient significance endorsed 
to his own face that afternoon in the 
presence of the revelers. Walter was 
unchanged! The young men were re- 
peating the friendship which had existed 
between the uncle and father. Sir Rich- 


_ ard Courtney and the dead De Lacy 
were transmigrated in their representa- | 


tives. To break this friendship which 
had been the safeguard from the first, 


, and which promised to rebuild the fallen 


house, stately as of vore, Sir Herbert 
would have compassed sea and _ land. 
In hope that some subtle management 
might perchance bring this about, he 


had traced Europe to find their track. 


He -had suddenly and when least: ex- 
pected, discovered them that afternoon, 


and their first meeting was ominous in ~ 


the extreme. Thus Sir Herbert thought ; 
and at the end of his dark reverie, he 
started to his feet and drank a second 
glass of brandy. 

ine must find out their certain iden- 
tity,’’ he muttered; ‘‘and then if 
nought else will sweep these spiders from 
my walls—by the Fiend! let one or both 
—well ’twere better not to mouth the 
deed, but to execute !’’ 

JA soft insinuating knock at the door, 
flashed . a shade of relief across the 
troubled countenance of the baronet, 
and he hastened to let in the personage 
who so insinuatingly demanded entrance ; 


for in spite of its pursuasiveness, there 
a certain expression 


of aright to come in. It wassuch asa 


guardian might give at the verses of his 


ward. 
“AR! "tis you?” 

The personage smiled an answer as 
though she deemed the question unnecés- 


among tombs. 


& 


sary. Sir Herbert was too cloudy i in his 
mood for smiles. 

‘‘Humph!” he growled impatiently. 
‘‘Who in the Fiend’s name could it be 
but you? You are a soft voice in the 
hurly-burly; sunshine in the thunderstorm 
—by Satan, the only time you do shine; 
a zephyr when you should be a hurricane 
~——a fawn when you are wanted to be the 
hyena !—Only I grant though you have 
enough of that animal 1 in you. 

Unruffled was the } personage thus ad- 
dressed. There was a pursuasive elastic- 
ity of bearing marked in this personage, 
and a classical wickedness sat on his face 
which was illuminated by his bewitching 
smile. 
_ 'Twas Snap—in the spring of their 
life the valet, secretary of Sir Herbert, 
now the companion, mentor. By birth 
Snap was a Jew. But in‘his youth he 
had disgusted his uncle, old Reuben Na- 
thans by his greed of intellect. He was 
thoroughly Jewish in his intensities, but 
wisdom not gold was his god. He wor- 
shipped wisdom, but he preferred her in 
her evil moods: ~ Nature to him was . 
wisest on her dark sides. 

Gold and wisdom quarreled betime. 
It was a controversy between two Jew- 
natures. Neither would give in. 

Snap left his uncle, old ‘Nathans, in dis- 
gust—left him to his money-bags, and 
sought wisdom at the shrines where he 
loved her most. There was no reverence 
at the base of his intellect. The sacred 
history of his people was a meandering 
He was proud of the 
Jew as a monument of the ages, but 
from that monument he looked down 
and out upon the world and all things. 


He never looked up. All things were 


beneath or around about him. There 
was no above tohim. Thecentre of the 
universe was in himself; and the sum of 
all knowledge was in his own experience, 
or in its possibilities; outside of himself 
there was nothing,—at least nothing that 
concerned him. In this he was an infi- 
nite egotint, but his egotism was of the 
intellect. . The individual Snap was as 
nought ; the experience in him was the 
only value. As for the world he saw 
it evil and accepted it as such. 

Snap left his uncle, kicked from his 


| door one day in his youth when gold and 


money-bags were spleenic. He went to 
India with General Blakely, Sir Herbert’s 


~ 


. 


_ was their potent ruler. 
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father. In India, he had dived into the 
rotounds of civilizations which existed 
fore Moses led his people up out of 
Egypt. Since then he had ‘seen the 
face of every land. He was master now 
of the living languages of the civilized 


. world of the present—master of some of 


the dead languages of the defunct civi- 
lized world of the past—master of vast 
and subtle knowledge of that past and 
present, distilled from every essence his 
mental chemistry’ could test. He was 
the master of nnowsnlge, therefore the 
master of men. ‘‘Eat of the tree of 
knowledge that you may become as Gods’’ 
was the arch-tempter’s first lesson to man 
in Eden; and Snap had eaten of that 
tree ; hence the wicked elasticity of the 
Evil chiselled on his countenance, for 
the growth and elaboration of mind will 
adorn the mortal with the beauty of 
Satan, or restamp on him the image of 
the Creator. 

Snap was now the master—his knowl- 
edge had made him his master’s mentor. 
Unruffied he met Sir Herbert's storms. 
Those storms he had to meet, but he 
Without the 
least animosity, he always received those 
private vents of Sir Herbert’s temper 
upon himself, and would reply as se- 
renely and clear naturedly as nuw. 

‘* The calm should come and smoothe 
the ruffied tempest, Sir Herbert. Two 
tempests meeting would but hurt each 
other, and’ wreck more than designed. 
When you are the storm, ’tis most fitting 
I should be the calm.’ 

‘‘Blockhead! how often have I 1n- 
sisted that your calm only makes my 
tempest more furious?’’ 

‘*And I have just as often insisted the 
reverse.”’ 

‘‘Had I not been cursed with such 


_ slimy things as you to monitor me, I 


should be less the storm.’’ 


‘‘Then may the leopard change his" 


spots and the Ethiopian his skin,’’ an- 


swered Snap, with quiet irony, for he 


would sometimes help his master to self- 
command by pouring oil on the fire, 
knowing he wasalways humbled by hisown 
blazing and more manageable afterwards. 
h ‘*So, so; you are for showing me the 


are you? rascal!’’ blazed Sir 


Herbert. 
The mentor had resolved to lesson his 


_ master, for now Sir Walter Templar had 


suddenly appeared, he’ wished him to be © 
both manageable and under 
from his furious passion. 

. knew you, Sit Herbert, in your 
mother’s arms. You were ungovernable 
then. Perhaps ’t was her gentleness that 
gave you this ungovernable temper. 
That dovetails with your | 


think.’”’ - 
“Stop! Not her, Snap; not. my 
mother, now! Had she lived beyond 


my childhood I: might have been—pshaw! 
I never knew thee such a fool before. 
Tell me of my father, not my mother. 
I have nothing in common with religion 
—thanks to thy teaching—except one 
poor article of faith: it is that my 
mother is in heaven! My father’s loca- 
tion is rather more questionable.’’ : 
“*Your father was a master among 
men,’’ said the mentor in a dissatisfied 


tone. 
‘*Did. I speak disrespectfully of my — 
father? Theet I beg his pardon; ’’ said 


Sir Herbert apologetically, ‘‘and yours 
two, for my worthy sire is your: patron 


gaint.’’ 


« Herbert your father trusted me. PP 
‘‘And since thy study of sages has 


‘made thee arrogant, thou mnst e’en be 


— to my father's son. | like it not 
h, sometimes. ’ 
ou go where you will, Sherborn: my 

ata but guides you safely where your 
will or passions lead. I advise you in 
the tenor of you father’s wisdom.’’ 

‘‘Well, well, Snap; I share with you 
a common admiration of my worthy sire 
and therefore I follow him. ’Tis my 
mother I refuse to follow. . I would have 
you conjure up the devil at my elbow— 
not my mother—not my mother, Snap.’’ 

In spite: of his evil life and. ill-regu- 
lated characters the sacred memory of 
a mother, preserved Sir Herbert: Blakely 
‘‘not all dross. '’ ‘There was something 
of sentiment in his heart left, slumbering 
but strong—the germ of good planted 
in his nature, not growing, but yet there, 
choked with the weeds o evil. The an- 
gel-wings of a guardian mother touched 
him, and a shadow of. sadness passed 
over him in her spirit presence. His 
mentor designed not to call her up, but 
unwittingly he had done it. 

‘‘You would have the devil at your 
provingly. 
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make him black enough. to 
hide my mother from me. 

Shall I put my argument thus ?— 

Was the. boy ungovernable in temper, 

who taunted the De Lacy with the mort- 


ole his family estates, and threatened | 


ve him horsewhipped from the lands 
of his race?’ 
ve * Ah, I feel the spur. ’ 


«Was not the boy who | 


received well deserved chastisement from 
the young De Lacy’s hands, and like a 
beaten cur, slunk away. crowned with de- 
risive acclamations of his schoolmates ?’’ 
_ Hold! you have struck the spur deep 
enough. I am myself again. And now, 
Snap, what have you discovered? I know 
your habits. You followed their track.’ 
_ ‘Good. ’’ 
_ Nay, my master, ’tis not good; my 
intent was evil. Call not you motives 
. by.a wrong name. Evil was my intent. 
T followed their track. ”’ 
§*T am impatient, Snap. ’’ 
_ **& vice, Herbert, a vice. ’ | 
‘«Thy. budget, Snap, thy budget. r 
‘¢ But first commend me to the inspi- 
ration of that ruby nectar. Ah! that’s 
nectar indeed: I wonder not our 
heathen deities so loved it. Even our 
orthodox Solomon says wine maketh glad 
the hearts of godsand men. It always 
_ overflows me with the milk of human 
kindness. Depend, Herbert, it is better 
to. be good-natured with all the world ;— 
‘aye, good-natured and kind to. those 
whose house you pull about their ears, 
_ aud not vindictive even to your antago- 
_ nist. - It. gives such an advantage over 
_ the world; your own good nature is 
never the sword that turns against your- 
self.. I mean be void of malice. ’ 
upon your philosophizing, now. 
Tell me, did you discover aught of those 
young Englishmen?” 32 
give you your fathers’s philosophy, 
my. master.. also mine. You 
need it, believe me, and never more than 
now ; therefore, I give it.” 
Tellme of those haugh English- 
men, I say!’’ exploded Sir Herbert. 
‘‘Tam ready with my budget when 
you are to receive it.” 
‘* You provoking villain! I am ina fu- 
rore of impatience to have it ’” 
_, “And therefore unready, my. master. 
One cannot hold a conference standing: 


There’s gravity in sitting. How. can you 
resist the luxurious tempting of a seat? 
This _room-pacing agitates the atmos- 
phere and flutters one’s = into con- 
fusion.”’ 

‘¢ The mentor, as aia: as he entered 


the room, had thrown himself languidly 


into one of the tempting easy chairs, 
and his master now followed his example. 

‘¢Was it not that cub of Satan who 
bearded us, Snap?”’ 

think so, Sir Herbert.’’ | 
‘I verily believe he would have meas- 
ured swords with us all and deemed it 

pasttime. 

Not unlikely.’’ | 

‘¢You followed them, you say??? 

‘‘ Nay I timed them.” 

Where?”’ 

At Spontini’ s villa.’’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘‘And saw them enter.’’ : 

‘*That’s not much discovered. I never 
doubted that he was the fellow pupil of | 
the prima donna.'’. 

‘* AndI make it a point to be certain of 
everything. The oracle of science says 
demonstrate. I extend the maxim and 
make it my rule of life. ”’ 

‘*But, Snap, is it Sir Walter Tem- 

? 9 

‘‘T think so, my master.’’ 

‘*So do I shink ; but did you not know 
him? Methinks, at Cambridge you had 
the opportunity enough to know him. ” 

‘‘Ah, but he was then a_beardless 
youth. Now his chin is continental, and 
Nature has given him the lion’s mane.”’ 

the infernal powers, I’ ‘have this 
lion’s skin off, Snap!”’ 

‘First put on the sheep’s die our- 
self. Believe me, Sir Walter Templar is | 
too much the lion to be overmatched .in 
his own character. I like the sheepskin 
best, my master. ”’ | 

The mentor was ever philosophizing. 
It was an instinct with him. | 

_‘*So you think, Snap, we have found 
the lion ?”’ queried Sir Herbert. 

‘*T thought I knew him as Sir Walter 
Templar as soon as he made his dedut; 
and then he acted so much like Sir Wal- 
ter Templar! Yes, I think his identity 


almost as good as demonstrated. 


‘¢ Find out quickly, and then to ac- 


_tion,”’ broke in Sir Herbert with deter- 


mination. ‘‘I am resolved, Snap, to 


end the matter atonce. We have had — 


j : 
a 


~~ would not have turned upon you for aim- 
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too much of the sheepskin—too much 
waiting and hnnting for opportunities. If 
we have found our men, why then we 
will make our opportunity now and here; 
for we cannot find a better place than 
Italy to strike the balance of account be- 
tween Courtney’s nephew and myself. 
Now, if those Englishmen who bearded 
us this afternoon were Courtney’s 
nephew and this landless lord—for by 
heavens! he shall be landless—then the 
shaft Sir Walter Templar turned against 
me this afternoon was designed as a re- 
_ iteration of his old challenge. Of course 
you understand it so, Snap?’”’ 

‘* Exactly, my master, and I also think 
the fellows found us before we found 
them.” 

You mean that: young Tem was 
there with his friend: De 
to cross my path and commence the 
threatened hostilities between us?’’ 

_ **That is my opinion. They had evi- 
dently premeditated war with us, or they 


ing to screen them from the fury of Or- 
sini and his fiery companions. ’’ | 

‘*Then we must to work—to war with 
young Templar—war to the 
| eat 


Sir Herbert delivered himself furiously, 
adding, with less fierceness, but deep re- 
solve in his expression, and a dark, iron 
determination in his countenance— 

‘*I swear, Snap, by the memory of my 
father, and the promise I willingly gave 
to him on his death-bed, that those broad 
estates and proud old castle for which 
he and I have aimed so long shall be» 
mine, it I have to cement my claims 
upon them in blood and strike the blow 
with my own hand!”’ 

-**T am as resolved upon the matter as 
yourself, Sir Herbert. I also gave my 
dead master, your father, my promise. 
It was to help his son to the utmost in 
the issue, and to advise and guard him. ’’ 

‘**Yes, yes, Snap; it was at his death- 
bed, and at the same time I gave my 
pledge. ”’ 

** And now I swear with you that the 
Lacy inheritance shall be yours,- even 
if we purchase your claims and posse 
sion in blood; but it shall be neither 
your hand nor mine which strikes the 
blow. ’’ | 

_*fAh! say you so? That’s brave my - 


have joined me in the resolution, for I 
have always remembered’ that I gave my 
father another last promise, somewhat 
forced from me, I owhj;—it ‘was that I 
would take your advice in the matter and 
do naught without your approval. He 
knew us both, Snap, and though I have 
often writhed under restraint, I have ever 
found that you have guarded me both 
against myself and others, and I have 
had too mahy proofs of your loyalty tu 
me to regret my promise" 
Thank you, my master, for that,”’ 
answered the servant with evident : grati- 
fication and some show of feeling. And 
at the outset let me advise you not to 
take Count Orsini into your counsels, for 
Orsini is an evil counsellor—I mean an 
unsafe one. ’’ 


But we must the programme, 
observed the baronet, somewhat. dissatis- 


‘¢Oh, I am not withdrawing from your - 
pu , Sir Herbert; but I know what 
Orsini will propose, and know Orsini’s. 
instruments. Now in your father’s hands 
there. were instruments enough, but he 
used them with a scientific nicety. 
Sometimes they hurt others, sometimes _ 
themselves. Sometimes he reached his 
evil through instruments of good ; some- 
times his good through instruments of 
evil. He moulded men by’ their pas- 
sions, their vices and their virtues. Ob- — 
servation had made him wise. The first — 
kindness I ever received was from your | 
father—that made me his slave, though I 
knew he was kind to me'to'use me. All 
were in his hands but instraments to his 
ends. I am your father’s pupil; and . 
though I have since added subtle wisdom 
from a thousand sources, and read in 
many languages the works of a hundred 
sages, I endorse the philosophy of his — 
broad observation of the world and 
sound judgment. Your programme must 
be changed ; we will change it; but let 
me first have time to analyze.and demon- 
strate upon the matter awhile. We will 
find the instruments we need, but they 
must be your father’s, not Orsini’s in- 


~ 


_ CHAPTER 
GENIUS ON THE ALTAR, 
The magnificent opera house at Rome _ 


loyal mentor! I am right|glad that you 
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was crowded with the efi#e of the Eternal 
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City. and connoisseurs: of the 
_ Stage, to witness another triumph of the 
new ma donna. 
: € most that was knuwn of the gift- 
. “ Terese by the curious at Rome was 
that she was a gem found by the adele: 
ted Spontini in some remote Italian vil- 
lage. A few of the knowing ones de- 
clared her a Jewess; but whether this 
was from her Jewish type of beauty or 
from a clew to her history, the fashion- 
able gossips were not certain. — 

‘But the musical education of Terese 
‘came with prestige. She was known to 
be a favorite pupil and. ward of the great 
Spontini, who had come with her to 
Rome. to pave her way and witness her 


triumph. -She now held the sceptre of | 
_ queen of song in that classical land of 


ood where musical talent: is a common 
one of the most boxes, and 

opposite that. of Count Orsini, were 

seated three gentlemen, whose interest in 
' the result of the new opera and the con- 
tinued success of the prima donna, was 


greater than that of the whole besides of | 
that crowded house. They were Spon- . 


tini, Sir Walter Templar and Lord Fred- 
erick De Lacy. The maestro ‘appeared 
somewhat nervous and anxious. 

‘* Walter,’’ whispered Lord Frederick, 
*¢do you think Spontini is doubtful of 
the success of Terese?”? 

**Has she ever failed! Terese fail ! 
Pshaw! 
“As a singer, Walter, no, I grant.” 
Well?’ | 
tell you, Fred, she will. not fail. 5 

_ Why, upon my honor, Walter, you 
are as impetuous upon me as though I 
was trying to prove she would.’ 

**Did you not intimate a doubt?” 

doubted.” 

_4*He does not. As 

How know you?” 

**His own reputation is her, 
have: considered. ‘Stil he is 
anxious.” 

have It. 
What ‘can it 

**T know not.’’ 


tee. 


Templar, child. 


must have reference ‘Terese’ 


“The conversation of the young Eng- 


‘ishmen will be en 


the issue. 


sation of the friends, observed: 


it is told that Rome, which had gathered 
for three months to witness Terese’s im- 


| personations of the best operas, this 


night not only came to hear her in a new 
piece, but also to witness her triumph or 
failure in her dedu¢ asa composer. The 
opera was her own, composed under the 
supervision of the great-Spontini. This 
gave much interest. to the piece and the 
musical world was all excitement to have 
But there was a secret con- 
nected with the opera which none but 
the composer aiid her master knew. 

Spontini, who overheard the conver- 
‘*Re 
satisfied, Signor De Lacy; I will answer 
for my pupil’s success as a composer.”’ 

‘‘And I, too, will be her guarantee,’ 
added Sir Walter. 

‘‘Oh, then, Signor Frederick, you 
may be more than satisfied, for Walter’s 
judgment upon my pupil’s opera will 
have more authority than that of any 
man in Italy. | 

‘*Do not mock me, maestro. Treat 
me not as a conceited puppy. I have 
self-confidence, earnestness of purpose, 
love of art—aye, talent, if you will—for 
I acknowledge a faith in myself; but I 


know a thousand things which I cannot 
| do, as well-as a few I can perform. I 


know as honestly what I am not as what 
ITam. Think me not a puppy, Spontini; 
I am not that.’’ 

‘*Spontini has no mockery for Walter 
He understands the 
self-consciousness of nature. Bah! I 
hate to hear, ‘ You flatter me, Signor ; , 
‘You expect too much from me;’ bah! 
that man is what you English call hum- 
bug.”’ 

‘‘He wishes others to believe all he 
disclaims,”’ observed Fred. ‘‘ You have 
said it well, maestro: he is a humbug.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes, Signor Frederick; and 
humbug 1 is Aa most important pillar of so- 
ciety.’ | 

How is it, maestro, that genius appears 
sO presumptuous and egotistical, when, 
in fact, it is childlike.’’ 

“And, because childlike, it asserts 


| itself, ” answered Spontini. 


_ At this point the orchestra commenced 
the overture, and. Walter Templar fol- 
lowed the complex movements of the 
piece with intense interest and the ap- 
preciation of an experienced reviewer. 
To him the poetry of music found the 


} 
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interpretation of language in his own 
nature ; for he was skilled in rs ge 
combinations. 

‘‘A splendid and_ well- developed 
prophecy of Terese’s opera!’’ buryt from 
Walter as the orchestra concluded... 

‘‘A judgment! a judgment maestro!\"’ 
exclaimed Fred, delighted. 

‘Would the child could have heard it. 
Still, as you say, Signor Frederick, "tis a 
judgment.’ 

‘And Walter’s judgment will have 
more authority than that of any man in 
Italy,’’ laughed Fred, tormentingly. 

‘‘Ah! Signor Walter did not so well 
understand Spontini’s words as he soon 
will,”’ said the composer mysteriously. 

“T wish this same wonderful friend of 
mine was to sing with Terese to-night 
instead of Farinnelli. [ have heard you 


say, maestro, that Walter has the best | 


voice in Italy.” 

‘‘I cry your mercy, my Lord De 
Lacy. 99 

‘Signor De Lacy is right, Walter. 
Holy mother! I never knew the English 
had voices until I had. heard yours.” 

‘‘A first class composer, too? Eh, 
Spontini ?”’ 

‘*I_ know no sectet of theory, Signor 
De Lacy, that Walter shares not, and I 
can do nothing he cannot do. He has 
sucked my art from me as you would 
the juice from an orange. He blends 
the impassioned genius of my country 
with the irresistible character of his own. 
Were he in the professional arena, with 
his gifts and Napoleonic impetuosity em- 
bodied in music, Spontini would have to 
give place to his pupil.’’ 

‘*You are unjust to yourself, maestro, 
though your — is very gratifying to 
my vanity.’’ 

I have said it child. Rome hears 


the impassioned soul of Terese, bursting — 


into song. Rome bows to the enchan- 
tress; I see her take her powers from 
her magician. Not more could that over- 
ture have been Walter’s had he and not 
‘Terese composed it.’’ 

‘*Nay, Spontini; for once I dispute 
my master. I grant the methods were 
mine ; but the subject is not mine. It is 
- rare and somewhat antique. I cannot 
from the overture quite trace it but con- 
clude that it is purely Hebraic, and, there- 
fore, rare and unique in an opera.’ 

“at #s Hebraic. That is the maiden 


Still you are’ her magician. 
Your soul inspires her, not Spontini’ . 
art. 9 

‘Then Terese will not fail ; for Wal- 
ter’s motto is, I never fail!” added Fred, 
pursuing his playful persecution. 

“By the blessed Virgin, I hope she 
will not!’ exclaimed Spontini, mani-— 
festing the same anxious manner marked 
by De Lacy. 

At this ae the curtain Tose upon 
a fine chorus scene. 


‘‘Capital! And asI expected, a He- 
brew opera.”’ 
When the prima donna appeared in 


her Hebrew character the house sent up 
such an exclamation of welcome. that 
none but the passionate, enthusiastic 
children of sunny Italy could give. — 
Doubtless the Hebrew maiden felt the 
electrifying thrill of applause; but, as 
she came to the foreground to give the 
first solo touches, her eyes sought the 


box in which sat her master and the two 


young Englishmen. There was her | 
world. If she won not him, who was to 
her the soul of all things, however great 
Rome might declare her success, to her - 
it would be failure most agonizing. She 
cared not though the whole house cast 


her off so she was taken to the heart of | 


that solitary box. Zhere was the resting 
place she. sought—there would she rest 
forever as the heaven to which her soul 
soared on the wings of love. If she 
reach not this, the universe will be a 
blank to her. 

‘*’Tis her family history! exclaimed 
Walter in surprise. ‘The tragedy of 
her parents! Terese plays the character 
of Rachel, her mother!’’ 

So, as it is the family history of the 
Hebrew maiden, we will review it in the 
dramatic action. : 

The scene. is laid in Rosia: The pa- 
triarch of the story is Isaac of Russia. 
He is grandfather of Terese. . His son 
Benjamin loves his cousin Rachel ; ; she 
is Terese’s mother. 

Rachel is an ideal “daughter of Zion,”’ 
whose pious aspirations are more for the 
return of the captivity than the material 
prosperity of the royal house of Judah 
among the nations. Much of this has 
been impressed on her sensitive organism 
by her uncle Isaac, whose fervent dream 
is the restoration of his: sacred people. 

The jew: induced to. money to 
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the Russian nobles who conspire against 
the Czar, Paul, to place his son, the 
Prince Alexander, on the throne. It is 
the hope of Isaac that Alexander will 
follow out the splendid programme of 
Peter the Great, that he will break up 
_ the empire of Turkey and make himself 
champion of the Holy Places. In these 
hopes of their people’s redemption 
young Benjamin and his bride share, but 
not in those political plots that made 
their father a conspirator. 

Then the cloud ; and the bright dream 
is gone. The conspiracy is discovered ; 
Isaac is banished to Siberia, and young 
Benjamin given to the dreadful torture 
of the ‘‘knout.”’ | 

When the calamity came and Benja- 
min, one terrible night was torn from 
_ Rachel’s arms by stern officers and borne 
to. a prison, it seemed that the curse of 
_ her race had fallen again. The re-action 
upon her delicate organism threatened 
her reason; and the lashes of the mur- 


derous ‘‘knout’’ which lacerated her 


loved Benjamin fell, in her imagination 
and heart, as cruelly as upon herself. 
Her writhing of agony and shrieks dur- 
ing the execution upon her husband 
were fully as palpable torture as though 
every lash of the ‘‘knout”’ that cut into 
his y tore the blood dripping flesh 
from hers; and when he was restored to 
her arms to nurse with her woman’s love 
and tenderness (through the intercession 
of Prince Alexander) Russia herself to 
them is as hideous as her torture. Then 
their flight from the dreadful land which 
they could no longer endure; still the 
torturing fancies pursued—still in the ter- 
ror of their flight they suffered the hor- 
rors of the ‘‘knout” again. All this was 
The flight of the 
parents of Terese from Russia gave the 
climax. 


_ The composer had treated her subject 


at once with a genius and skill worthy of 
one of the great masters of tragedy ; and 
her vocal description in rendering her 
mother’s was pronounced by every 
critic in the house as rare tragic singing ; 
_and well it might be with a singer so 
rare in voice and soul, and who suffered 
_ with her mother in those scenes of agony 
before her birth; but of this deeper 
cause of sympathy with her part the au- 
dience knew nothing. 


But the tragedy of Terest’s parents 


was only the prologue. The discovery — 


of this left Sir Walter Templar in a laby- 
rinth of mystery. What supreme trag- 
edy could the composer possibly develop 
therefrom? This was Walter’s immedi- 
ate query asan artist. The critics in the 
house simply saw in. the dramatic con- 
struction a powerful prologue agreeing - 
well with the title of the opera—‘‘The 
Sacrifice !*’—and they were at the mo- 
ment discussing the promise of some- 
thing very rare.in the continuation of a 
subject so effectively prepared. Their © 
fear was lest it should not be sustained, 
for this prologue was in itself, nearly a 
complete tragedy, and every artist in the 
house knew how great and complex must ~ 
have been the composer’s task of build- 
ing a superior tragic subject upon a pre- | 
paring one of such power and climatic 
finish. If she had succeeded, then, in- 
deed, had Terese composed at once a 
great and a unique opera. The critics 
would have feared a failure, had it not 
been known that the opera was composed > 
under the direction of the _ illustrious 
Maestro, Spontini ; as it was the musical 
audience was unusually eager for the de- 
velopment of ‘‘ Zhe Sacrifice’’ in the 
culminating acts. 

But Sir Walter Templar was in an ag- 
ony of suspense and foreboding. He 
knew that the tragedy of Benjamin and 
Rachel had closed with their flight trom 


‘Russia. They did not die on the stage, 


but well he realized that the action of 
the lives of Terese’s parents was finished. 
Yet ‘‘ The Sacrifice’’ was to be contin- 
ued. By no consistency of art could 
this be done only in Terese herself—the 
offspring of this tragic subject—and, if 
in her, then must Sir Walter Templar 
himself be her mate in the supreme 
drama. His eye glanced at the pro- 
gramme in hishand. The title—‘‘ Zhe 
Sacrifice’’—burned into his brain like a 
coal of living fire. What could it mean? 
He shot a glance at Spontini as if to 
question his sanity. It was surely mad- 
ness, not artistic triumph to come. There 
was no tragedy of ‘‘ Zhe Sacrifice’’ in 
the lives of Terese and Walter. He 
wished now that himself had supervised 
the composing of Terese’s opera. But 
the maestro had kept him in the dark; 
and, though this had piqued him slightly © 
he had deemed it merely Spontini’s par- 
donable whim and desire to share the 
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laurels with his pupil. The mystery to 
Walter Templar, however, was _anytery 
and painful. 

The curtain rose again. No longer 
was it Rachel the mother, but Rachel 
‘her daughter—the orphan Jewess.: The 
name of Terese was concealed, but this 
to the public, fot to Walter Templar 
now. She was discovered at the graves 
of~her parents where he first met her. 

**By heaven!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘our 
first meeting. The subject of the opera 
her own history. ’’ 

‘*Umph! is that very wonderful to you 
Signor Walter ? queried Spontini, with a 
touch of savage reproach in his tone. 

‘* Great God, wonderful! And Terese 


playing ‘‘ The Sacrifice i in our own lives! 


’Tis madness Spontini.” 

Spontini laid his hand upon Sir Wal- 
ter’s arm, and expressingly and plead- 
ingly said: 

_ **'The subject and moral of the opera 
is Genius upon the Altar! Shall she be 
consumed? Shall there be another exam- 
ple given that the divine fires which gen- 


ius blazes forth have been kindled for her 


own sacrifice? Will the offering be ac- 
cepted, yet not consumed? Will the 
child be spared? Oh! Signor Walter, 


Signor Walter, it is you who must give: 


the judgment. You are to our Terese as 
the voice of fate to-nightT”’ 

From their first meeting, Walter was 
_personated with Terese throughout the 
opera in-the remaining acts. He was her 
primo tenore, represented by another; 
and that other was Farinelli, the foster- 
brother. To him, as Walter, it was tor- 
ture, indeed. The strain. which she sang 
at the graves of her parents was the same, 
except the scientific dressing, as when he 
heard it gushing spontaneously from the 
gifted maiden’s soul. It was as the 


yearning of a daughter of Judah to hear _ 


the ‘*Gomfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.’’ As in answer to the Hebrew 
maiden’s strain, the comforter was near. 
Walter was he, under another name. He 


saw in the operatic mirror the leading 


episodes of their life since that first 
meeting. A new revelation flashed be- 
tore him,in the transformation chanze 
from gratitude to the birth of love—the 
all-in-all of a woman’s life. shai 

In the second act the love be- 
tween the Christian noble and the 
orphan Jewess was revealed in several 


touching scenés. 


| ing was full. 


Ha! but from — 
the moment of that revelation it became 
“the forbidden love." The Christian 
noble was betrothed to a Christian lady. 


There was a family covenant. which 


could not be broken. The Jewess was 
the sacrifice! Genius was upon the 
altar! The lovers parted—he to his na- 
tive land to wed his betrothed, she to re- _ 
main to die in love’s despair. The part- 
of power and exalted 
pathos. | 
Sir Walter saw in all this not only the 
reality of the present, but also a very 
prophecy of the future of himself and 
Terese. He trembled at the thought, 


| yet with an agony of exultation, he con-_ 


fessed the mutual love. He was thank- 
ful the audience understood not bosnied real 
the drama was. 

The third and last act was a beeition: 
It was not the reality of their lives, yet 
to Walter it'was the prophecy of what 
perchance might be real to himself and — 
his Hebrew love, alas! too soon. The 
Jewess follows her Christain lover to his 
native land. She is dying, but she can- 
not die without one last sight of him. 


- She is ready for the sacrifice, but she 


takes love’s revenge, and meets him at 
the bridal altar to lay her offering there. — 
It is due to her. She. will bid the cere- 
mony with his betrothed proceed ; and 
with her blessing upon them, die in his 
presence. This crowning scene is real- 
ized. Terese and Eleanor are together 
at the altar of sacrifice: the blessing is 
pronounced ; ; the moment of death has 
come. 

The scene 7s at last real! Terese is 
dying! Farinelli, ia alarm and horror 
cries for help. 

Many in the house arose ; some seemed 
about to rush to her assistance ; Sir Wal- 
ter Templar shot a fierce glance of re- 
proach on Spontini; the maestro flew from 
his box: but at this moment a voice ar- 
rested the flight of the spirit of the He- 
brew maiden. 

The voice came from Spontini’s box. 
It was the voice of Sir Walter Templar. 
He took up the part where Farinelli left 
off. He preserved the style but changed 
the strain.* It was a daring improvision, » 
but Walter’s genius was equal to it, and = 
the occasion justified him. 

The voice of her beloved charmed the 
Hebrew maiden back to consciousness. 
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She listened with ecstatic surprise.‘ She 

knew who the singer was. It was her 

‘own mate now. Love had conquered ! 
The sacrifice was stayed ! : 


Spontini rushed upon the stage. He 
paused, transfixed with wonder. The au- 
dience was on their feet in astonished 
delight. The critics, as well as the 
maestro, also now knew that he who sang 
was the best voice in Italy, and the 
greatest artist in his execution. The 
voice filled the house without an effort. 
The short recitative changed to an aria, 
such as a magician might have sung to 
his medium (to use a modern phrase), 
and then it died in the joy of an accom- 
plished miracle. 


To the listeners it was but a moment 
of enraptured surprise. It was not pro- 
longed’ a moment for display. The ex- 
quisite judgment of the improviser was 
equal to his musical skiil. Sir Walter 
Templar hid himself behind the curtains 
_ of his box and the house sent up shouts 
of applause. There was no suspicion of 
charlatanism. All had been too real for 
dramatic trick, and Spontini’s reputation 
was too pure for fraud. 

_ The curtain went down. The finale 
of the opera was changed, but the 
audience was more than satisfied with 
this magical close; for it really was 


a psychological marvel as well as a mu- | 


sical triumph. 


The great voice of applause which 
Rome sent up proclaimed her triumph as 
an artiste and composer, but none, only 
those concerned, knew that the opera 
concealed her own history. Genius had 
conquered the public. Would the woman 
prevail with her beloved ? 


From the private door of the opera 


house an elegant carriage was just start- 
ing, bearing Spontini and Terese to 
their beautiful villa on the suburbs of the 
city. Sir Walter and Lord Frederick 
_ usually accompanied them, but now they 
bid good night to the maestro and his 
pupil. 

**It is a beautiful evening, ‘Spontini. 
Fred and I will indulge in the luxury of 
a walk home,’’ said Sir Walter, com- 
manding himself to hide the powerful 
emotions which made every nerve of his 
strong but high-strung system quiver. 


It was the first words he had spoken — 


since the close of the opera. They 


broke a heavy spell and acted upon him 
like the first bursting sob from a woman’s 
overflowing grief—not, however, in the 
language of a woman’s gush of nature— 
tears: but that of proud, powerful-na- 
tured man—his soul bursting into vocal 
utterance. 


‘*O, Terese, Terese !” he exclaimed, 
as he seized her hand in a grip so strong 
in the intensity of his feelings, which 
would have made her cry out with pain 
had not her emotion been as great as his. 


Walter, Walter!” came in reply, 
in tones as from a human soul trembling 


upon the brink of perdition and crying 


to her only one with power to save. 


‘<'To-morrow!’’ he said, in a choked 
voice. ‘*‘To-morrow, dear Terese! 
must pass this night of in _Self- 
communion.’ 


Walter handed Terese into the carriage 
almost in a state of unconsciousness, and 


she sank into the corner like a poor, 


frightened, fluttering dove. She was 
glad to be alone with her master, as was 
Walter with his friend. But no conver- 
sation passed between the young Eng- 
lishmen on their way home. -A firm, 
warm grasp of the hand between the 
friends, told in silence of confidence and 
sympathy. 

When they reached home Fred retired 
to bed without any exchange of thoughts 
with Walter, who, under strong emo- 
tions or great revolutions of mind, re- 
sembled sable night, into whose dark 
profounds you Jook with wonder and 
awe. ‘There were times when this pic- 
ture of night which he saw in his friend’s 
character made him tremble, and he 
would hide it in a sunnier prospect. 


To be continued. | 


William Tell is said to have shot the 
first arrow for Swiss liberty. It is, how-— 
ever, more certain that Gertrude, the 
wife of a farmer, gave the first impulse 
to union against the Austrian oppresser. 
When her husband and others shrunk 
from the dangers of the enterprise and 
the power of the foe, she forgot the 
timidity of her sex, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Be 
men and trust in heaven.’”’ And it is re- 
markable that as long as the Swiss knelt 
in their ranks and prayed before the bat- 
tle, they were uniformly victorious. 
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BY J. H. MARTINEAU. 


The first settlers of Cache County 
found that large and beautiful valley and 
_ the mountains surrouncing it, swarming 
with Indians. They existed in different 
bands, but were all known by the general 
name of Shoshones. It was but natural 
these ignorant natives should look upon 
_ the settlers upon what they claimed as 
their country, their hunting and fishing 
grounds, as trespassing upon their rights ; 
and that they should revenge themselves. 
for the scaring away or taking of their 
game, by killing the cattle and stealing 
the horses of the settlers, or even by mur- 
der, should occasion serve. 
One of the first and most urgent ne 

cessities, therefore, was the adoption of 
an efficient system of self defense. With 
that aptitude and genius for organization 
so remarkably developed among the Mor- 
mon people, the settlers immediately or- 
ganized as a military body, under com- 
mand of Ezra T. Benson as colonel, and 
Thos. E.: Ricks as major in command of 
a body of mounted men known as ‘‘ min- 
ute men,’’ so called because they were 
expected to be ready for service at any 
moment, day or night. They were or- 
ganized in companies, each consisting of 
five ‘‘tens.’’ Each ‘‘ten’’ consisted of 
a second lieutenant, sergeant, nine pri- 
vates and a teamster, with team and 


wagon for hauling the baggage and pro- | 


visions of the ‘‘ten.’’ Every man pro- 
vided himself with necessary arms, 
ammunition, blankets, provisions and 
cooking utensils ; and the ‘‘ minute men’”’ 
in addition, kept on hand horses, saddles 
and bridles. 

The militia thus organized, were fre- 
quently drilled in military exercises by 
Adjutant Wm. Hyde, and J. H. Mar- 
tineau, captain in the corps of topogra- 
phical engineers, both of whom had seen 


service in the United States army in the 


Mexican war; and frequent Indian 


alarms served to keep the people con- 
tinually on the alert. | : 

But while the militia were required to 
be always ready to defend themselves 
and property from the Indians, they were 
strictly enjoined by President. Brigham 
Young to give the natives no cause of 


- offense. The whites were enjoined not 
to kill the game nor take the fish which 


the Indians claimed as theirs, but to buy | 
what they needed of them. This would 
give the natives means of subsistence 
without begging or stealing from the 
whites. The. settlers also must always 
treat the natives justly, and regard their 
rights sacredly as their own. But while 
they were to treat the natives kindly, they 
were to be treated firmly, and kept at 
arms length—Not to be allowed to 
trample. on the rights of the settlers. 
President Brigham Young always main- 
tained that it was ‘‘cheaper’—financially 
—‘‘to feed the Indians than to fight 
them,” and the history of Utah fully 
substantiates the assertion. The above 


-summary of Brigham Young’s Indian 


policy, is here introduced as a key to 
that pursued by the settlers, not only of 
Cache County but of all Utah; and it 
may be remarked, in passsing, that while 


this policy was pursued no trouble ofany | 


moment ever arose between the settlers 
and natives. 

By the years 1859 and 1860, strong 
settlements were planted at Wellsville, 


Mendon, Hyrum, Millville, Providence, 


Logan, Hyde Park, Smithfield, Rich- — 
mond, and Franklin. At this time and 
for several years after, Franklin was sup- 

to be in Utah, the line seperating 
Utah and Idaho not having yet’ been 


located. 


To impress upon the Indians the fact 
that the settlers were always ready for 
service, frequent musters and drills were 
held, and parties of minute men often 
patrolled the. country. . Sometimes in- 
deed, it was necessary, in order to re- 
cover stolen cattle and horses, but 
a minute account of all‘ the expeditions 


of the whites, and of Indian raids, 


would occupy to much space in this ar- 
ticle. A -brief notice of the most im- 
portant only, will therefore be noticed in 
this paper. | 

On the 22nd of July, 1860, a fight 
occured at Smithfield, in which. two 
whites were killed and two. wounded, 
and two Indians were killed. The 


Indians sought to liberate one of their 


. 
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number who had been captured for steal-. 


ing horses, but in the melee the guilty 


Indian and another was killed. Previous - 


to this time, the Indians made a similar 
attempt at rescuing another, at. Logan ; 
but the whites rallying quickly and in 
force, defeated the attempt. . 
About the middle of June, 1861, a 
large body of Indians from Oregon, 
more than 1,000 in number, entered the 
valley and avowed their intention to 
clear the country of whites. They en- 
camped on what is now known as the 
_ Brigham Young College Lands, in a 
position well chosen to guard against 
surprise. - The value of the military or- 
anization now became evident. The 


infantry of each settlement were under | 


arms. night and morning, and prepared 
with teams,: wagons and supplies for in- 
stant service at any threatened point. 
Strong guards watched the herds by day 


and protected each settlement by night. | 


The battalion of minute men was kept 
_ ready for service at a moment’s warning ; 
and a body of so picked men, com- 
manded by Major Ricks, with G. L. 
Farrell as aid and J. H. Martineau as 
_ adjutant, were posted about a mile from 
the Indians as a corps of observation, 
occupying that position about two weeks. 
During this time the minute men kept 
close watch of the movements of the in- 
vaders, often-sending out scouting parties. 
The Indians also sent out parties, seeking 
-a vulnerable point of attack, but find- 
ing none, and the whites everywhere, 
ready for them, gave up the enterprise 
and returned to r,s But they did 
not go empty handed. In spite of the, 
utmost vigilance they took away many 
horses. The substantial result, however, 
was a victory for the whites, whose firm 
attitude preserved them from a bloody 
and expensive warfare, in which many 
men, women and children must have 
found bloody graves. Theclosing scene 
“of this drama occured the following win- 
ter, when Peads-wick, chief of the in- 
vading Indians, together with about 4o 
of his principal braves, perished in a 
snow-slide in a mountain gorge in (daho. 

Nothing of moment occurred after Pe- 
ads-wick’s invasion, except that drills and 
musters were frequent, the settlers keep- 


ing in. mind: Cromwell’s celebrated 


vice to his soldiers to ‘‘trust.in God and 
keep their powder dry.” 


On the 17th of July, 1861, 2 strong 
party of minute-men under Colonel Ricks | 
with G. L. Farrell as sergeant of the 
guard, J. H. Martineau, topographer, 


and Israei J. Clark as _ interpreter, 


started on a reconnoissance of the coun- 
try lying east of Cache Valley. They 
crossed the main range of the Wasatch 
Mountains, explored the Bear Lake 
country and mountainous region east of 
that valley, returning by way of Soda 
Springs and Marsh Valley, Idaho. The 
expedition was absent eight days, encoun- 
tered no hostile Indians, and reported 
that country eligible for settlement al- 
though lying at an altitude of about. 
6000 feet above the sea. . 

On Sunday, September 28th, 1862, 
while the people of Logan were at church, 
word came that a band of northern In- 
dians had run off a band of horses from 
a point about two miles from Logan. 
Meeting was instantly dismissed, and vol- 
unteers called for to pursue the marau- 
ders and recover the animals, if possible, 
the Indians having about twelve hours 
the start. J. H. Martineau, T. E. Ricks, 
John B. and Moses Thatcher, with about 
twenty others, hastily took their horses 
and arms, and in twenty minutes were in 
hot pursuit of the Indians. The pursu- 
ers waited not for dinner, neither took 
any food or blankets with them, know- 
ing the importance of time in all such 
enterprises. The party went north, be- 
ing reinforced by minute-men at Hyde 
Park and Smithfield. Bear Hunter, who 
was then at Hyde Park, a chief of a lo- 
cal band of Indians, sent runners ahead 
to apprise the hostiles of the force in 
pursuit, which ultimately enabled them | 
to escape with eighteen horses out of 
thirty with which they first started. The 
party pressed the hostiles vigorously, 
over mountains, rocks and defiles, and 
when in the mountains east of Franklin, 
detached J. E. Hyde to go to that place, 
get provisions for the party, and over- 
take them as soon as possible. _ The pur- 
suers caught up to the Indians just at 
dark, on Cub River, having ridden since 
noon about twenty-five miles, and hav- 
ing lost considerable time in hunting the - 
trail in rocky and. other unfavorable 
ground, the Indians trying as much as 
possible to conceal it. While the foremost 


pursuers were waiting for the rear to come 
| up, some of their horses being much 
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jaded, and the Indians offering battle, 
night suddenly threw a pall over the 


scene, it became so dark neither party | 


could move, and both were compelled to 


camp, which they did in close proxi-. 


mity. 
_ The day had been very cold, and the 
men were chilled through ; and to make 
their position worse, a cold, sleety rain 
began to fall, accompanied by a furious 
wind which continued at intervals all the 
long, anxious night. The men had no 
bedding, but lay on the cold wet ground, 
covered as much as possible’ from the 
- driving storm by their saddles and saddle 
cloths,—without food, or fire, not dar- 
ing to make any on account of the 
known proximity of the hostiles.  Dur- 
ing the night one of the guard thought 
he heard some one passing by, but 
thinking it an Indian, kept still, waiting 
further developments. It ‘afterwards 
appeared that the footsteps were those of 
Hyde and two men from Franklin, with 
_ two horses packed with provisions, who 
were Searching for the party, but who 
not only missed their friends at this time 
but passed through the very camp of the 
Indians. The latter did not molest them, 
fearing the main party, whose senti- 
nels were only a few rods from their 
own. We may here say that these three 
men with the provisions did not find the 
main party until the third day, wander- 
ing all that time among the mountains, 
but happily*without falling in with any 
hostiles. Three others of the pursuing 
party, who became separated from the 
main body in the pitchy darkness, ‘sat all 
night long holding their horses by their 
bridles, exposed to the pitiless rain and 
piercing winds, only rejeining their com- 
rades when the morning light revealed 
their position. 
At the earliest dawn the whites 
mounted in pursuit, but the Indians had 


_also taken the trail; and not until noon 


did the pursuers begin to come up with 
them. At that time a favorite horse be- 
longing to Moses Thatcher, which had 
somehow escaped the Indians, was recov- 
ered, and unmistakably manifested his 
| joy at again meeting his master. From 
this time until the pursuit was finally 
abandoned, horses that had given out 
were retaken, covered with foam and 
trembling in every fibre. The Indians 


whenever practicable, and the time spent 
by the pursuers in finding it. again was 
used to the best advantage by the marau- 
ders. The pursuers followed along rocky 
defiles, and up mountains so steep that 
each rider dismounting, and clinging to 


| his horse’s tail, with difficulty accom- 


plished the ascent—and again descending 
with almost as much difficulty and greater 
danger, they kept their tireless way. 
Some of. the men whose horses were ex: 
hausted, followed with such animals as 
were overtaken from time to time, aban- — 
doned by the raiders. Indians in such 
cases generally shoot the animals or 
prisoners they are compelled to. abandon, 


but in this case they feared to re- 


veal their position -by discharging 
their guns. The pursuit, which begun 
Sunday, was untiringly kept up until 
Tuesday night, when the Indians, finding 
themselves unable to escape in a body, 
separated in every direction to again 
meet in some distant and ‘safe locality. 
They scattered in a dense pine forest, 
which utterly ed. vit. A hur- 
ried council was held, in which the wen 
said they would willingly go another day © 
without food—the fourth—if they might 
recapture all the animals stolen, but as 
there was no possibility of this, they re- 
luctantly turned homewards. It was af- 
terwards ascertained that at this time the 
hostiles were so near, they saw the coun- 
cil held, and lay in ambush, determined, © 
if longer followed, to fight to the last. 
About midnight of the goth the party 
accidently met the provision: escort. 
The night was intensely dark, but both 
parties happened to be on the same trail, 
and each hearing the others’ tread, and 
supposing the others to be Indians, 
halted and prepared for fight. The 
main party’ hailing, a glad response — 
proved the others friends, and—best of 
all—with food for the company which 
had now been about three days without 
anything to eat except a few handfuls o 
dried rose buds, plucked by the : way. 
The party reached home without further 
incident, having recovered eleven out of 
thirty horses, one horse having been shot 
by them at the start, = 
This account is given in so much de- 


| tail, to show the prompt and: decisive 


| 


_ gained time by concealing their trail 


manner in which the militia treated — 
Indian raids. We may here remark that 
it also exemplifies ‘the practical working 
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- of the military system of the whole Ter- 
.  fitory from its first settlement. As it is 
also a type of scores of similar expedi- 
tions, others of the same kind will not, 
in this article, be specially described. 

Without such quick and decisive action 
of the settlers, they could not have 
maintained themselves as they did in an 
Indian country, for no assistance was 
ever rendered them by the United 
States troops stationed in the Territory, 
except that given by General Conner, 
which will be spoken of hereafter. 

On Wednesday, October 1, 1862, 
word was received at Logan that the 
Bannock Indians were mustering at Soda 
Springs, Idaho, for a raid upon Cache 
Valley in strong force. Preparations 
were made for their reception, and 25 
men were sent to Franklin to reinforce that 
place. But the Indians finding by their 
scouts that the people were ready for 
them, abandoned the enterprise. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year Indian 
alarms were quite frequent, and parties 
of 25 to so minute men were frequently 
sent out to patrol the country, and show 
the natives that the settlers were ready for 
them. It is well known that Indians 
will never, unless. circumstances are 
greatly in their favor, attack those who 

are pera for them; and thus a thor- 

- ough state of preparation for an In- 
dian war will often prevent one from 
occurring. 

On Sunday, November 23d, 1862, 
seventy U. S. cavalry from Camp Doug- 


' Jas had a fight with Bear Hunter’s band 


of Indians, at the mouth of Providence 
Canyon, near Providence, which lasted 
forty-five minutes but without loss of 
life on either sides. The Indians were 
posted among rocks and cedars, and 
finding the troops making ready for a 
charge,. yielded up a white child, said 
to have been taken in a massacre of 
whites in Oregon, and the rescue of 


‘@which was the object of the expedition. 


Some of the whites in Cache Valley had 
seen the child with the Indians, and al- 
though the latter had painted its face to 
resemble themselves, its light hair and 
blue eyes betrayed its race. The whites 
tried to get the child, but the Indians re- 
_ fused to let it be ransomed, and finally 
kept it secreted. Colonel Connor, being 
made aware of this, sent his men, who, 


as before stated, accomplisited by force 


what could not be done by peaceful 
means. On Monday, the 24th, the troops 
returned to Camp Douglas. 

The following day, November 25th, 
the Indians mustered in strong force 
near Providence, and made hostile dem- 
onstrations against the inhabitants, who 
being not a hundred strong, desired as- 
sistance. The hostiles charged the peo: 
ple with sheltering and feeding the 
troops, and thus showing themselves hos- 
tile to the Indians. About 70 men 
quickly started from Logan to assist the 
people of Providence, when the Indians 
seeing themselves unable to cope with 
the militia, sent an interpreter, desiring 
a ‘‘talk.” They demanded two beef 
cattle and a large quantity of flour as a 
peace offering ; and Colonel Benson and 
Bishop Peter Maughan, considering it. 
the best and cheapest policy, finally ac- 
ceded to their demand. The citi- 
zens of Logan furnished the supplies 
required. | 

In January, 1863, Col. P. E. Connor, 
with about 400 United States troops 
fought the battle of Bear River, about 
twelve miles north of Franklin. This 
action, though more properly belonging 
to the annals of the United States army, 
we think should be noticed in this con- 
nexion, as it had an immense influence 
in settling Indian affairs in northern 
Utah, and especially in Cache County. 
Indian outrages against settlers and trav- 
elers had grown more and more frequent 
and audacious, until they became un- 
bearable, and Colonel Connor deter- 
mined to put and end tothem. Making 
forced marches from Camp Douglas to 
Franklin during an intensely cold winter 
and through deep snow, his command 
left Franklin some hours before daylight, 
and after a march of twelve miles, found 
the Indians, numbering about 400 war- . 
riors, very strongly posted in the deep 
ravine through which Battle Creek enters 
Bear River. To attack this natural for- 
tress the troops had to cross an open 
plain about half a mile in width, in plain 
view ot the Indians, who were hidden 
behind the steep banks of the stream. 
The troops reached Bear River early in 
the morning of an intensely cold day. 
The river was full of running ice, but 
was gallantly forded, many of the men 
getting wet, and afterwards having their 
feet and legs frozen. : 


‘ ‘ 
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_ _As the troops advanced they met a 
deadly fire from the Indian rifles; but 
without wavering pressed steadily on, 
and after a bloody contest of some hours, 
in which the Indians fought with desper- 
ation, the survivors, about roo in num- 
ber, fled. Pocatello and Saguich, two 
noted chiefs, escaped, but Bear Hunter 
was killed while making bullets at a 
camp fire. When struck he fell forward 
into the fire and perished miserably. For 
years he had been as a thorn to the set- 
tlers, and his death caused regret in none. 
A simultaneous attack in front and on 
both flanks finally routed the Indians, 
whose dead, as counted by an eye-wit- 
ness from Franklin, amounted to 368, 


besides many wounded, who afterwards . 


died. About ninety of the slain were 
women and children. The troops found 
their camp well supplied for the winter. 


They burnt the camp and captured a 


large number of horses. The troops 
suffered severely in killed and wounded, 
besides a great number who had their 
feet and legs frozen by fording Bear 
River. The morning after the battle 
and an intensely cold night, a soldier 


found a dead squaw lying in the snow, 


with a little infant still alive, which was 
trying to draw nourishment from her icy 
breast. The soldiers, in mercy to the 
babe, killed it. 


citizens furnishing them supper and 
breakfast, some parties, the writer among 
the number, entertaining ten or fifteen 
each. The settlers furnished teams and 
sleighs to assist in carrying the dead, 
wounded and frozen to Camp Douglas. 
In crossing the mountains between 
Wellsville and Brigham City the troops 
experienced great hardships. They toiled 
and floundered all day through the deep 
_ snow, the keen, whirling blasts filling 
the trail as fast as made, until, worn out, 
the troops returned to Wellsville. Next 
day Bishop W. H. Maughan gathered all 
the men and teams in the place and as- 
sisted the troops through the pass to Salt 
Lake Valley. 

This victory was of immense value 
to the settlers of Cache County and 
all the surrounding country. It broke 
the spirit and power of the Indians and 
enabled the settlers to occupy new and 
choice localities hitherto unsafe. Peter 
Maughan, the presiding bishop of the 


On their return the 
troops remained all night in Logan, the 


County, pronounced it an interposition 
of Providence in behalf of the settlers ; 
the soldiers having done what otherwise 
the colonists would have had to accom- 
plish with great pecuniary loss and sac- 
rifice of lives, illy spared in the weak 
State of the settlements. This was the 
universal sentiment of the County. It. 
made the flocks and herds and lives of 
the people comparatively safe ; for though 
the survivors were enraged against the 
people of the County, whom they re- 
garded as in a manner aiding and abet- 
ting the troops, they felt themselves too 
weak to forcibly seek revenge. | 
On September 14th,’ 1864, the small 
town of Franklin narrowly escaped 
destruction and massacre. A drunken 
Indian endeavoured to ride his horse 
over a white woman, and to beat out 
her brains with aclub. To save her life 
the woman was compelled to seek shelter 
under the horse’s body, though encoun- 
tering thus a peril almost as deadly as 
that threatened by the war club of the 
savage. A white man shot the Indian to 
save the woman, and at once the whole 
band of savages flew to arms, threaten- 
ing death and destruction fo all unless — 
the offending white man was delivered to 
them to be killed. The Indians, 300 in 
number, seized a white named Mayberry, 
and for a long time threatened him with 
death from knives held at his throat and 
tomahawks shaken at his head. In a 
short time a messenger reached Logan 
and gave the alarm, while others warned 
the people of Oxford and Stockton in, — 
Marsh Valley, some 20 or 25 miles north. 
During the night about 300 minute men 
arrived from Logan and other places, 
under command of Major Ricks, accom- 


. panied by Bishop Peter Maughan. The 


Indians were greatly astonished by this 
unexpected arrival of militia, having en- 
deavored to prevent the settlers from 
making their danger known; and see-. — 


ing themselves unable to cope with so¥ 


formidable a force, were willing to 
‘‘talk,”’ and released Mayberry from 
threatened torture and death. An agree- 
ment was finally reached, and the In- 
dians returned to Idaho. A singular 
incident transpired at thistime. Just as. 
the head chief was departing, he said to 
Bishop Maughan—‘‘We have acted badly, 
but we don’t want you to talk to the 
Great Spirit about us. Don’t tell him to 
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do anything to us—don’t tell him what 
we have done.’’ The Bishop answered 
that he talked to the Great Spirit every 
day, and could not make the promise de- 
sired. The Chief urged his request 
again and again, but being firmly denied, 
went his way with a downcast look. 
Two days afterward, the Chief sent back 
a hundred horses they. had stolen from 
the range, but kept about as many more 
stolen in the valley, saying they needed 
and must keep them. As by this time 
they were. beyond pursuit, they escaped 
with their booty. 
glad to get off so well and without loss 
of life; for had not help so quickly ar- 
rived, Franklin would have seen a des- 
perate and bloody fight, and many must 
have fallen. This sudden and unex- 


pected Indian difficulty, so quickly 


arising and so suddenly and effectively 
averted by the militia, 
. illustration of the necessity and wisdom 
of its organization, and the vast benefits 
resulting therefrom. And in ‘fact, the 
history of the County from its earliest 
settlement demonstrates the pressing 
need of just such an organization of the 
settlers. Except the assistance rendered 
_ by General Connor in the cases already 
noticed in this article, the settlers of 
Utah were never assisted by the United 
States troops, but were left to carry on 
long, expensive and bloody Indian wars 
‘as best they covld. Our object in 
noticing this fact is not to complain, but 
_ to show that if the United States troops 
failed to protect the settlements and 
people, they must of necessity protect 
themselves, which they did—learning 
by experience an invaluable lesson of 
self-reliance. 

August 5th, 1865, the militia were re- 
organized into a rigade, consisting of 
one regiment of cavalry, or more prop- 
erly, mounted infantry, and two of in- 


er. New settlers had been constantly 


ving, until their numbers justified the 
_ gtep.. A general muster of the militia of 
the whole County was held at Logan, on 
what is now known as the ‘‘ Temple 
Bench,’’ at which President Brigham 
Young and several officers from Salt Lake 
City were present. About 800 cavalry 
and infantry were present, and unani- 
mously elected the following brigade and 
regimental officers :— 
_ Ezra T. Benson, brigadier general. 


The people were |. 


ives a striking 


panies, aggregating 419 men; 
ond infantry having three battalions and 


William Hyde, adjutant of brigade. 

James H. Martineau, assistant adju- 
tant. 

Peter Maughan, brigade quartermaster. 

Willidm K. Robinson, — color- 
bearer. 


First Regiment Cavalry:— 
Thomas E. Ricks, colonel. 
Sylvanus Collett, lieutenant-colonel. 
George L. Farrell, aid. 
George O. Pitkin, commissary. _ 
Richard Toozer, principal musician. 


First Regiment Infantry:— 


Alvin Crockett, colonel. 
S. M. Molen, lieutenant-colonel. 
D. P. Anderson, aid. 
H. K. Cranney, surgeon. 
Second Regiment Infantry:— 
William H. Maughan, colonel. 
Robert Latham, lieutenant-colonel. 
Thomas Leavitt, aid. 
Francis Gunnell, commissary. 
Wek: Anderson, surgeon. _ 
Charles Bailey, color-bearer. 
James A. Leishman, chaplain. 
_ J. H. Haslam, principal musician. 


The cavalry regiment consisted of 317 


men well mounted and well armed, and 


was composed of men who had seen con- 
siderable Indian service. There were three 
battalions and ‘six companies, each sub- 
divided into ‘‘ platoons”’ consisting ot a 
second lieutenant, sergeant, teamster and 
ten privates, in accordance with Pace’s 
Military: Tactics. The infantry regiments 
had a similar organization as to company 
officers and platoons, the first infantry 
consisting of six battalions and ten com- 
the sec- 


eight companies, with a total of 342 men. 
The strength of the brigade was 1,094 
men. Besides the men thus organized, 
there were several hundred not enrolled 
being over 45 years of age. In seasons 
of Indian difficulty, these men _ usually 
constituted a ‘‘home guard,’’ for the 
protection of the settlements where they 
resided, and soctptanes were known as_ 
«Silver Grays.”’ 

After the election. of officers, Presi- 
dent Young admonished the militia not 
to relax their vigilance, but always re- 
member the Indians were an ignorant, 
unreliable and excitable people; liable 
at any time to become hostile through 


| unwise or ‘thoughtless actions of the 


_ 
. 
| 
‘ 
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whites; that Indians always respect a 
brave and well armed people; and that 
being always ready for war was the best 
way to preserve peace with them ; and 
to be always careful not to infringe upon 
their rights or give them a just cause of 
offense. 

.By Order No. 1, issued 5» 
1865, David B. Lamoreaux was appointed 
_ brigade surgeon. 

The first general three days’ muster 
_ convened at Logan on the gth of Nov- 


ember, 1865, in accordance with the fol- 


lowing : — 


[Order No. 2,] 


Heapouarters Cacue Mixurrarv Distaicr, 
Logan, Oct. 1865. 


| wired to appear on parade at armed 
poset ser tm the law directs, with three days? rations and 
forage, for themselves and anima's, and baggage wagons 
and tents for camping 


The of 


may drill u n their own 
of those places wi 
rned legally 


IV. Al wa 
be liavle to ned by a court mart 
VY. Commandi 


The militia assembled as divested; with 


two brass and several martial bands, and 


forming column by platoon, marched to 
Providence Bench, and encamped in 


regular order. The three days were 
spent in- regimental and brigade drill, 
under the direction of Adjutants Hyde 
and Martineau, ably seconded by the 
regimental and company Officers. The 
various maneuvers were well executed, 
impressing the few Indian spectators 


present with a salutary fear of the mili- 


my power of the settlers. 
“his muster was the first of many : simi- 
lar ones held annually, and displayed a 
proficiency in drilland general efficiency 
worthy of. regular troops. Company and 
regimental drills were held June gth and 
23d, and, by an order issued June 
11th, 1866, captains of companies were 
required to drill their commands once a 
week, and to see carefully to the pro- 
tection of the lives and herds of the set- 
tlers from the Indians. 

By an order issued June a 1866, 


Curtis of Logan. 


came near. 


_orable time and place. 


Brigade Adjutant William Hyde was ap- 
pointed first aide-de camp, Assistant 
Adjutant J. H. Martineau was appointed 
adjutant of brigade, and Wm. K. Rob- - 
inson second aid-de-camp. The same 
order appointed a brigade muster to be 
held July 14,,1866. | 

Previous to this, May 2, 1866, a 
beautiful little daughter of a‘ Mr. Thurs- 
ton, who lived about three miles from 
Wellsville, was captured by ‘some of 
Pocatello’s band, and in spite of every . 
exertion she was never recovered. She 


| was about three years of age, idolized 


by her parents, and her loss was to them 
a dreadful blow—tar worse, indeed, than 
her death would have been. She was 
never heard from with certainty again, 
except that she was dead. The Indians 
about this time openly threatened to 
capture other children, and wpoa one. 
occasion nearly succeeded in taking 
away a little boy, the son of Edwin M. 

They had nearly 
reached a large body of willows on the 
Logan River with thé boy, when Mrs. 

Martineau, who had been watching them 
some time, gave the alarm, and the child 
was rescued by two men who just then 
When asked what she would 
have done had not helpso opportunely ar- 


rived, the lady answered that she herself 
would have attempted the rescue, and 


was ready to spring u them from her 


_covert, where she waited in ambush for 


their arrival. 
At this time the Indians héwee de: 


cided feelings of hostility against the 
settlers. 
-revengeful feelings theirssevere chastise- 
“ment at the hands of General Connor 
and his Californians, and, charging the 


They remembered with most 


Mormons with giving them aid and com- 
fort, threatened revenge at the first fav- _ 
In consequence 
of this, Colonel Crockett was instructed 
in order No. 6, issued July ro, 1866, t 
proceed to Millville and take /measut 
to secure the horse and cattle herds be- 
longing to the southern portion of the 
County, and to detail men ‘to assist in 
building strong enclosures or corrals 
in which they might be ed. 
At a brigade muster held July 14, 1866, 


at Logan, General Benson directed every 


man to keep at least 300 rounds of am- 


Munition constantly on hand, with good 
| arms and equipments ; ‘and that a ‘system 


| 
» I. There will be a 1 muster of the Cache 
County Brigade of arms at Logan, 
: on the gth, roth and i:th of November, 1855; and ali the 
members of said B , ex those © excused, 
» Weston 
» but the cavalry 
ng to attend, will 
ial. 
< required to make 
pe proper returns to these Headquarters as soon as practicabic 
3 after the muster, of the strength, ammunition and arms of 
their respective commands. 
By order of 
Bric. Gen’t E. T; Benson, 
Com’g Cache Military District. 
James H. Martineau, 
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of flag signals be adopted to warn set- 
tlers of danger ;—a white flag to be the 
signal of danger, and a red one to indi- 
cate actual hostilities. For this purpose 
the liberty pole was removed from the 
public square in Logan to the bench 
east, some ninety feet higher, now 
known as the Temple bench. From this 
point a signal flag could be seen from 
Providence, Millville, Hyrum, Peters- 
burg, Wellsville, Mendon, Hyde Park, 
Smithfield, Clarkston, and Weston. 
Other places were to be warned by cour- 
iers, General Benson also ordered all 
officers to keep a corps of mounted men 
continually on duty patroling the Coun- 
ty; and also that the settlements be 
carefully guarded by the infantry, day 
and night, as an Indian outbreak might 
occur at any moment. At this present 
date the stump of the old signal pole 
still remains in its place at an ele- 


vation of 4,648.49 feet above sea level. 


The first court martial convened in the 
district, met at Logan, October. 20, 1866, 


for the trial of absentees from the gen- |- 


eral muster. No names were presented 
and the court dissolved the same day. 
It was composed of the following offi- 
cers :—President, Colonel William Hyde; 
members, Colonels Martineau, Ricks, 
Crockett and Maughan, with Major 
William Budge as judge advocate. 

By order issued October 17, 1866, a 
brigade muster was held on the plains 
west of Millville, October 24th, 1866. 
Section two of that order directs that a 
strong guard be kept at each settlement, 
for the safety of the women and children 
and herds of horses and cattle. A court 
martial followed this muster, composed 
of the same officers as the first, and fines 
were assessed aggregating about $160.00, 
but it does not appear that these were 
ever collected. 

_ An order issued February 8th,1867, re- 
qn constant vigilance to guard against 
“possible Indian raids. By this time, the 
relations between the Indians and settlers, 
long unsettled, became so critical that 
the inhabitants of Clarkston, Weston, 
and Oxford abandoned those places, 
seeking temporary homes in Franklin, 
Richmond and Smithfield. The In- 
dians still ch the Mormons with 
having shown 
troops who had slain so many of their 
kindred at the battle of Bear River, 


riendship towards the 


_ ment shall muster for drill 


' the remainder of the 


Franklin at 6 P Mm; at 
_ o'clock A.M.; at Hyrum 2 P.M. ° ut Wellsville at 5 PM.; 


and from time to time raided ieltountry, 


taking a considerable number of horses 
‘and inflicting other damage. 


Embold- 
ened by success they meditated still 
more daring enterprises. In view of this 
threatening state of affairs, the wees 
order was issued -— 


[Order 
HEADQUARTERS CACHE District 


I, In view of threatened Indian "hostlities, ral 
by ordered that the commanding officers in every settle- 


| ment inthis district toomadionsly: cause to be enrolled every 


man capable of bearing arms. 
II. The éavalry, ery and music of each settle- 
and inspection upon their own 
e nds at least once a week; and are imperatively 
required to be ia for service called 
upon, each pthes provi a good one hundred | 
rounds of ammuzsition. 
oroug acquainted wit 
ments and general 
IV. The commander of the First Regimant of cAav- 
alry is hereby directed to detail fifty efficient men for ac- 
tive service with ten day’s rations, under the command 
of Lieutenant yess Sylvauus Collett; and to see that 
regiment is for service when 
required, with ten days’ se not less 
hundred rounds of ammunition per no a 
V. Commanding officers in settlements are directed: 
to Pris from the t guards for cattle and 
sheep herds, and for the of the settlements. 
VI. The cavalry and infantry of the various settle- 


uired to make themselves 
condition of their com- 
, arms, ammunition, equip- 


men& will for drill and inspection on Saturday, 
1st, follows: —at at 4 o'clock P. m. 
at S A at mond at 3 PM; at 


and Millville at ro 


eston, Oxford and Paradise at 5 P. ™M.; 


Clarkston, 
and at on Monday, June 3, 1867, 


VIL. The forces te Smithfield, Richmond and Franklin 
will be by Brizadier General 
Wm. Budge; at n by Brigade 


Colonel Crockett; at Providence, Hyrum and 
ville by Colonel Hyde and Adjutant o mpate. 5 
Maniineau. @In the remaining ments the 

will be conducted hy the commanding a aa 


Il. Commanders of of regiments are directed to for- 
ward full and complete returns 


. kind and condition of arms, to 

within five days of said drill 

IX. Every man within this District y en- 
joined to = careful saving of ammunition, that it be . 
not at least one h to 

By ordexs of 
Bricaprer Gen’t E T. Benson 
Commanding Cache Mil. District. 

James H. MatTIngau, 


This order, which so well indicates the 
condition of affairs, was energetically ex- 
écuted. Lieut. Colonel Collett with 
fifty picked men patrolled the country, 
kept track of the movements of the In- 
dians, ‘and materially tended to keep 


them in check; as it is well known they 


always prefer to strike an unarmed and 
careless foe. 

The drills and inspections were held 
as directed, and arms and ammunition 
procured as fast as possible. A good 
rifle, of the old muzzle-loading kind, 


* 
riga jutant. 
> 
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readily commanded $40 to $50. There 
were but few breech loaders, and they 
were held at high figures. 

We may here remark that the settle- 
ments abandoned this year were not again 
re-occupied until the following autumn, 
1868. 

During this summer and autumn, drills 
and musters were frequent, the most im- 
portant of which was a three-days, mus- 
ter held on the plains near Millville, 
beginning October 2tst, 1867. This was 
attended by General D. H. Wells, Gen- 
eral Burton, Brigadier General B. Young, 
Jr., and Colonels Winder and Joseph A. 
Young, from Salt Lake City. ‘There was 

ood attendance, and the inspecting 
; cers were much. pleased with the effi- 
ciency displayed by all. The militia 
excelled in light infantry and skirmish 
drill, being that most practiced by them, 
both on parade and in actual service. 

Instructions from Lieutenant General 
Wells were received June 15th, 186c, re- 


quring the adoption of Upton’s Military 


Tactics in the district, and General Ben- 
son accordingly, by orders issued August 
2zoth, 1869, directed their adoption. 

This change required a reorganization of 
the companies and regiments, which was 
effected by elections held in each regi- 
ment. The same order appointed a 
three-days’ muster to be held September 
2oth, 21st, 22d, 1869, near the ford of 


Logan River, which convened at the ap- 


pointed time and was well attended. 


The following shows the reorganiza- 
tion of each regiment :— 
First Cavalry :-— 
Colonel, Thos. E. Ricks. 
Lieut. colonel, S. Collett. 
Sen. major, G. L. Farrell. 
Jun. major, B. M. Lewis. 
Adjutant, Moses Thatcher. 
Sergt. major, C. O. ve 
First Infantry :-— 
Colonel, Alvin 
Lieut. colonel, S. M. Molen. | 
Sen. major, Jos. B. Roper. 
Jun. major, Chas. B. Robbins. 
Surgeon, H. K. Cranny. 
Chaplain, Jeremiah Hatch. 
Sergt. major, P. Cranney. 
Second Infantry -— 
Colonel, Wm H. Maughan. 
Lieut, colonel, Robert Latham. 
Sen. major, ay Leavitt. 


general ; 


raids. 


Jun. major, Wm. Budge. 
Adjutant, J. A. Leishman. — 
Surgeon, Henry Hughes. 
Chaplain,:O. N. Liljinquist. 
Coior bearer, Chas. Bailey. 


This was the last official act of Briga- 
dier General E. T. Benson who died sud- | 
denly at Ogden, eT 3, 1869. His 
remains were brought to i and inter- 
red with military honors. The body was 
attended to the cemetery by detachments 
of cavalry and infantry, brass and mar- — 
tial bands, Brigade staff as escort of 
honor, Regimental officers, Apostles 
Richards, Smith and B. Young,. Mg , and 
by a great number of citizens. e was 
universally respected and loved for his 
kindness of heart and many sterling 
qualities. | 

Upon information ‘being sent him, 
General Wells, assigned Colonel Wi. 
Hyde to the command of the District 
until an election could be held. 

‘The three days, muster appointed for 
September 20, 21, 22, 1869, was held at 
the time appointed, on Logan Island. _ 


Regimental drills were held during 
the summer of 1870, and onthe 28th, 
29th and 30th of September, 1870, the 
annual brigade muster was held on 
Logan Island, at the close of which 
William Hyde was elected brigadier 
with J. H. Martineau as briga- 
dier adjutant ; S. Collett, first aid ; WwW. 
B. Preston, second aide-de- -cam - Peter 
Maughan, quartermaster; D. Lam- 
oreaux, surgeon; S. Roskelly, chaplain 
and Geo. T. Benson, color bearer ; the 
choice being unanimous. 

Quartermaster Peter Maughan having 
died during the following year, an order 
issued December 4, 1871, appointed 
Wm. B. Preston ‘to that position; 
with M. D. Hammond as second aid. 


An order having been issued by 
Governor Shaffer forbidding all 


itary assemblages or drills, the peo- 
deter- 


ple, after due consideration, 
mined to claim and exercise their 
right to keepand bear arms, as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States.- 
Besides this their undoubted right, it 
was considered necessary to still keep up 
a military front with regard to the In- 
dians—that they might not take advan- 
tage of the situation, and renew their 
'. The regular annual muster was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
> 
4 
< 
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therefore held as usual, on the 16th, 17th 
and 18th of October, 1872, followed by 
another in 1873. This. was the last at 
which General Hyde presided, he dying 
March 2, 1874, after a short illness. 
He was buried on the 4th. 

On the death of General Hyde, Brig- 


adier General B. Young, Jr., was as- 


signed to the charge of the District until 
further orders, and he immediately as- 
sumed command. 


September 24th, 1874 the usual. three- 


days, muster was held on Logan Island, 
followed by another near new Logan 
bridge, September 16th, 1875, and by 


one held the next year at ‘the same place, 


beginning September 27th, 1876. These 
were all well attended, and a marked im- 
provement manifested in drill and camp 
equipments. This was the last general 
muster held in the district. A great por- 
tion of the militia were absent, working 
on railroads. Added to this, there was 
a strong, though unfounded, prejucice 
against military musters or drills being 
~ held in the Territory, among United 
States officials in Salt Lake City. Al- 
though conscious of their constitutional 
right to bear arms as a militia, in com- 
mon with citizens of other States and 
Territories, the people of the district 
thought it better to waive for the present 
those rights rather than-contend for them, 
trusting that a more patriotic and repub- 
ican spirit might hereafter prevail. Here, 
for the present, may be said to end the 
military history of the County. The 
_ company, regimental, and brigade or- 
ganizations still remain intact; but as 
danger from Indians has lessened, so, ap- 
parently, has the military spirit of the 
people. Whether any circumstances will 
ever arise with sufficient influence to 
_ again inspire the people with a military 
spirit, time alone can show. | 
From a perusal of this brief military 
sketch, for the correctness of which the 
Gri: can vouch, it will be apparent that 
nder Providence, it was mainly owing 
to the admirable state of organization 
and efficiency of the militia, their readi- 
ness for instant service. year after year, 


and to their frequent displ military 


power, that the settlers of he County 
escaped those bloody and costly Indian 


wars that so disfigure the history of other 


Territories and States. 


An important factor in the preserva- 


have seen the record of his age. 


tion of peace between the settlers and 
natives was the scrupulous ‘adherence of 
the former to the principles of right and 
justice enunciated by President Brigham 
Young, in neither infringing upon the 
rights of the natives, nor suffering them 
to disregard those of the whites with 
impunity. 

May no occasion ever agait arise in 
Utah that shall render necessary the em- 
ployment of military power; but may 
peace henceforth prevail, and Utah as- 
sume that high rank to which her posi- 


tion and resources entitle her. 


THOMAS E. RICKS. 


A biographical sketch of Colonel Ricks 
may very properly accompany Adjutant 
Martineau’s military history of Cache 
County; and as one of the objects of 
this Magazine is to preserve for posterity 
the family records of the first settlers of 
this a we give the following:— 


itor of the in this country was Wil- 


am, b was Esther. er’s maiden name we 
r the precise date of their — 
arn one they had 1 any children to their coming 
They emigrated from settled in the colony 


of Virginia, Isie of Wight County. 
ait! ition says it was the use of side-saddles Pe | 
English, as the old as her husba 
There tradition that our people 
to England from Germany that the 
Rix, and Ricks are the same 
‘We think there is no doubt that 
the old Puritan families, es, for Oar vas retain family | 
names common that people; as for example the 
names Temperance, Patience Faithy, aithy, Hopey, Mourn 
Charity, Martha, » Mary and 
nk are unmi po uf their being 
any account of the number of chil- 
aren “William ‘Eather had, -Isaac the 
of the son from whom our family have descended. His wife 
was named Sarah; and we think her maiden name was Burk, 
but are not certain. They settled in the colony of North 
Carolinas | Nosh County, or where that county now is. We 
are not able to say whether any of their chil ay 
th in Vi ia or not. ten sons and three 
r names were as ‘Jacob, 
poaieiaia, Josiah, William, Thomas, M ith, Aquilla, 
and Abram. The daughters were—Molly, Sarah, and 
Patience, Louis was born the ad “A of May, 1742. We 
e was the grandfather 


We will now take these 


t hat stock, 


of the writer of this sketch. 


- seperately and trace their families down to the present 


the 
lish laws 


time, so far as our ene extends. 


Louis being 
eldest son, inherited the 


homestead unde: the 
Joiner. 


and Mourning. Louis, my 
think, in the spring of 17381 and 
in March of that year, was in the battle of Guilford’s 
Court House, and was never heard of any more. 
Jona than (my 
ihe at that time was rare of age. He remained 
owed mother until] she married again to a man 
Ridley to be one of the un- 
fortunate marriages and res @ separation. My fa- 
ther bought his in homestead, and be- 
peaendgge of the old » he having been 
e other 


two-thirds hy the aw of descent. In 


1796 {I think) he was married to my mother Temperance 


we have not learned; pine pe was about 1 
my father was the second child and he was born February 
18th, 1772. They had four children—one son and three 
‘Their names were Michil 
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was born. rity 
My father left his old home in North Carolina, in Septem- 
ber, 1802, and in two months, reached his new home in 
Christian County, Kentucky, then a new county. Since it 
is called Trig County. In those days Indians were plenty 
where we lived. 

We may now leave the family record 
and come directly to the Ricks, who were 


among the first settlers of Logan, and 


whose enterprises have tendered so much 


to the growth and development of Cache 
County. 
Father Joel Ricks, who was one of the 
first on the Logan site with his sons, was 
born in Trig County, February rth, 
1804. His son, Colonel Thomas E. 
- Ricks, the principal subject of this 
sketch, was also born in Trig County, 
Kentucky, July 21st, 1828. He was the 
eldést son. “His brothers were Lewis, 
William, Jonathan, Josiah, Nathan, Ezra, 
and Joel. These were all pioneers of 
Logan. 
' Father Joel Ricks was a farmer in his 
native place and a well-to-do man when 
he joined the Mormon Church. He 
moved from Trig County in the fall of 
1820, and settled in Madison County. 
Here, in Illinois, in due time, he became 
acquainted with the Mormon people and 


joined the Church in 1843. In 1845, 
moved to Nauvoo and in 


the famil 
the month of February of this year, 
Colonel Thomas E. Ricks came into the 


Church. They left Nauvoo with the pio- 


neers. Thomas was with General Charles 
C. Rich. He crossed the Mississippi on 
the 8th of February, 1846, which. date 
shows that he was one of the first to start 
forthe Rocky Mountains, in the great 
Mormon exodus. He remained at Winter 


Quarters, Council Bluffs, till 1848, when | 


he came to the Valley in Heber C. Kim- 
ball’s company on the return journey ot 
the pioneers. On the Elk Horn River, 
he was shot by Indians through his body 


with three balls, which are in his body 
to-day. This caused great suffering and 


rendered his journey to the mountains 
uncommonly trying and painful. The 
first time he was out of his wagon was at 
Fort Laramie on the 24th of July. He ar- 
rived in the Valley on the 27th of Sep- 
tember and located in North Mill Creek, 
where his father built the second saw- 
mill in the Territory, which he after- 


the Indians. 


tember of 1855. 


wards sold to Heber G; Kimball, and © 


moved to Davis County, and built the _ 


first adobie house in that County, which 
still stands and is occupied. by John — 
Ford. 
In 1849 soon after his own arrival in 
the Territory, Colonel Ricks with others 
went back to meet and help in the com-- 
panies of Apostles George A. Smith and 
Ezra T. Benson. They met them at In-. 
dependence Rock, and reached the Val- 
ley about the middle of October. About 
a month later (November 24th, 1849) 
he went south on the exploring expedi- 
tion with Parley P. Pratt. ‘They went 
as far as the Santa Clara‘River in South- 
ern Utah and returned March 27th, 1850. 
The military career of Colonel Ricks 
commenced with the beginning of the 
Utah militia. In May 1850 the ee 
company of minute men was organize | 
under the George D>: 
Grant. Thomas E. Ricks was one of 
that company, James Fe n, who had 
served the United States in the Mormon 
Battalion, was Grant's adjutant, and 


Hosea Stout and William Kimball were 


his lieutenants. In the spring and sum- 
mer of 1851, Thomas Ricks was out 


‘with this picked company of minute men 


protecting the western frontiers against 
He received a land war- 
rant from government for this service. 
In 1852, when the militia of -Davis 
County was organized, Ricks was en- 
rolled under the command of John: W.— 
Hess. This was acavalry company. It 
was afterwards divided into two com- 
panies, one under the command of Hor- 
ton Haight, in which Ricks held the 
rank of lieutenant. In this position he 


served during the time of the Utah war 


against the Johnson expedition. In the 
Salmon River expedition he went out 
under Captain Haight and served as a 
lieutenant. 
In 1852, on the 27th of August Cola, | 
onel Ricks married Tabitha Hendricks 
and in May, 1854, he went south with 
William . Bringhurst and made a settle- 
ment at Los Vagas, but returned in Sep- 
The following year 
occurred the terrible disaster of the — 
handcart emigration. Ricks went out 


‘with William Kimball, George D. Grant, 


Joseph A. Young, Cyrus. H. Wheelock, 


and other daying men to meet Martin’s 


handcart company, 


‘ 
g 
e 
ng about twenty-two years was 
s daughter of Solomon and Martha Edwards. born October 
; ; their first child, Elizabeth the wife of Abi 
a 23d, 1797; r t , ROW e 
> Olive. is was born on the :oth of October, 1$00, (who 
: h 
B is the writer of this sketch ) Martha was born on the 2ot 
of November, 1801, On the 18th of Febr oel 
“Sa 
t 
& 
‘ta 
x 
I 
‘ 
ie 
y's 
wy 
a 
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following spring. he went out in 
ervice of the 

came the Utah war, and Thomas E. 
Ricks was called into the field as one of 
the most reliable military men in the 
Territory. 
out with Lieutenant-General D. 
Wells to meet Johnson’s army, and 
stayed with the reserve till the 20th of 
- December. About that period, the In- 


dians made a raid on the brethren at 
Salmon River, and Ricks was sent out 


with a company of relief, under the 


command of Captain Horton Haight. 


“They started on the roth of March, 1858 
relieved the brethren at Salmon River, 


and brought them into Salt Lake City, | 


arriving home on the roth of April. 
This Salmon River expedition is of it- 
self proof that the Mormons, during 
that hostile period, occasioned by the 


sending of United States troops to Utah, - 


suffered from Indian attacks as well as 
_ the Arkrnsas emigrants. It has too gen- 
erally been thought in the States that, at 
that period Brigham Young and Lieuten- 
ant-General Daniel H Wells had all the 
Indians in the West arrayed under their 
control ready for the work of desolation 
and vengeance upon Gentile emigrant 
companies, whereas the facts of the his- 
tory of those times show that the Indians 
by that very war movement upon the 
‘Mormons by the Government, was placed 
beyond the control of Brigham Young 
General Wells. 
days prior to the Mountain Meadow 
_ Massacre, that in a conference with Cap- 
tain Van Vleit, President Young used 
these remarkable words: “ Captain Van 
Vleic, tell the United States Government 
that if it is resolved to prosecute this un- 
righteous war against the Mormons, they 
must stop all emigration across the Plains. 
I have held the wrist of the Indians as 
long as I can. Unless this war is stopped, 
can hold their wrist no longer. The 
Gi: will desolate everywhere, and we 


all not be able to prevent them.’’ 


Brigham Young thus foresaw and warned 
the Government, not only what would 
befall the ‘Gentile emigration, but he 
foresaw that the Mormon settlements 
_would suffer equally as much from those 
Indian depredations.. Soon afterwards 


came the Mountain Meadow Massacre 
which, say what the Gentiles may to the 
contrary, was an Indian massacre, and 


ompany. Then. 


In September, 1857, he “ | 


} chine. 


‘It was hot many 


not one prompted by Brighany Young, 
George A. Smith, or Lieutenant-General 
Wells; and almost immediately after- 
wards came the Indian attack upon the 
Mormons at Salmon River, which called 
out the expedition of relief in which 
Thomas E. Ricks went out in the com- 
pany: of minute men and rescued the 
surviving brethren, for some had been 
killed. if 

The day after. the return of the Salmon 
River expedition, Ricks went out with a 


company, under Colonel Merrill to meet 


and escort Governor Cummings and Col- 
onel Thomas L. Kane, whom they met 
at the mouth of Weber Canyon. 


The next business was to move his 
family south, in the Utah exodus of that 
year, and: when peace was proclaimed, 
he returned to his home in Farmington. 


Next year, in July of 1859, Ricks 
with: his father and C. W. Card and 
James Quayle, left Farmington together, 
and took a trip into Cache Valley to look 
at the country, with the intention to set- 
tle in Cache. They decided on the Lo- 
gan location and located themselves, and 
then returned to Farmington for their 
families. In October, Thomas E. Ricks 
was again in Cache Valley, arriving on the © 
3d of that month witha threshing ma- 
He threshed the first wheat 
raised on the east side of Cache Valley. 


On the r4th day of November, 1859, 


Logan Ward was organized by Apostles 


Orson Hyde, Ezra T. Benson, and 
Bishop Peter Maughan, with William B. 
Preston as bishop. Thomas E. Ricks; 
Ebenezer Landars, John E. Jones, and 
John Netson:were then nominated and 
elected members of the High Council, 
and the first three named of this council ~ 
were ordained and set apart- by the 
brethren of the Twelve. 


On the 29th of April, 1860, the first 
company of minute men of Cache County 


was organized, with Thomas E. Ricks as 


captain and George L. Farrell as adju- 
tant; and on the 14th ‘of June, Ezra T. 

Benson was elected colonel of the Cache 
County militia. Ricks was soon raised 
to the rank of major ofthe first battalion, 
and subsequently to that, of colonel of 
the first regiment. The cavalry under 
his command was one of the finest cav- 
alry regiments of the West. The follow- 
ing is his commission : 


‘ 
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Tue Unitep STATEs OF 
Territory or UTAH, 


To Aut SHALL sux Tuesx Presents Greerinc: 


Know ye, That was E. Ricks was, on 
day of 
Nauvoo 


~ 8 | 
United States the ninety-second. 


onel Ricks has duly held a commission 


from the United States authority, and 
that former Governors of Utah have 


ized the service and need of the 
Utah Militia for the protection of this 


country against the Indians, a need 
abundantl 


onel Martineau. 
Returning tc 1860, 
appointments and historical affairs, we 


find Colonel Ricks appointed assessor | 


and collector of Cache County, in the 
March term of the county court, in 1860, 
which position he held for four years. 
In August of 1860, he was elected sheriff 


_of the County, and he was afterwards re- 
_ elected and served a second term. In 


1862 he went to Florence to fetch emi- 
grants, as Captain of Box Elder, Weber 
and Davis County teams. He made an 
extraordinary quick.trip from Omaha, in 
seventy-two days, having seventy-five 


wagons and s00 English and Welsh 


Saints. In 1866, he made a trip with a 
mule train for Saints, and machinery for 
his mill. 

In .April of 1866, the company of 
Hyde, Ricks & Hendricks, commenced 
to build the ‘‘ Deseret Mills’’ of Logan, 
at a cost of $27,000 The old ma- 
chinery has since been replaced with the 
latest improved machinery. In 1881, 
their exports were 2,000,000 pounds of 
flour. They ship principally to Montana 
and Idaho. firm name is now 


Hendricks & Ricks.’’ | 


These partners are also gos railroad 
contractors. In 1868-9, Ricks was a 
contractor on the Union Pacific, under 


Thomas E. 
First —the 


pu proved in the preceding | 
military history of Cache Valley, by Col-— 


President Young. doing about $100,000 
of work. He afterward worked on the 
construction of the Utah Northern, 
from Ogden to Logan. In 1876, Hen- 
dricks and Ricks were the contractors in 
laying the track from Franklin to Black- 
foot, Idaho Territory; continuing the 
next season from thence to Beaver Can- 


yon, Idaho; thence the following season 


to Dillon, Montana; and next from 
Dillon to Butte. He is now also on a 
seperate contract working on a branch 
line from Dillonto Helena. 
From the time Colonel Thomas E. 
Ricks came to Utah, he has been in the 


| public service, and he is known as one 


of the most enterprising and representa- 
tive men of Cache County. | 


THE DOMINANT RELIGION OF 
FROM A POLITICAL STANDPOINT. 


“ it is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon 


the poles of truth 
to review other 


Born in Mormonism, and having been 
surrounded by its. influences constantly 
Guring my life, it is but natural that I~ 
ave some ideas concerning it. As those 
ideas were the cause of my withdrawing 
from the institution when quite young, | 
and having felt the effects of being the 
only dissenter from a very extensive fam- 
ily connection, my mind has often been 
led to an investigation of the causes of 
the vitality of Mormonism, and the 
rationale of its success. Despite the 
conspiracies of their religious and _polit- 
ical enemies, the Mormon leaders have, 
with consummate diplomacy, guarded 
the interests, and fostered the growth of 
a religious community, whose tenets are 
now the topic of the nation.  —_— 
There are reasons why these leaders — 
have been enabled to accomplish allthis, 
There are in Mormonism certain-elemen 
of strength, not possessed by other mod” 
ern religions, There is in Mormonism 
a breadth of philosophy not to be con- 
temned, which reconciles the yearning 
of anxious mortals more effectually, than 
the pedantic platitudes of any of the 
t is patent to all intelligent observers, 
no matter of what faith, that Mormon- 
ism has been antagonized chiefly by ele- 


the 

of said ce 
: Therefore, I, Durkee, Governor of said Ter- 
ritory, do hereby commission hiss Colenel of regi- 
3 ment, and authorize and empower him to discharge 
| rights and emoluments thereunto ro, cro for 
by law, and until successor shall 

; be el and qualified to office. 

: I testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hend 
| and caused the great seal of said Territory to be ed. 

| Durkee, 
[seat] Governor. 
By the Governor. 

Epwarp Hiccis 
E Secretary of Utah Territory. 
2 We give the above to show that Col- 

| 
: | 


one as the other. 
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ments so heme sages by methods so 
inappropriate; by motives so improper; 
by opponents so eminently unfitted for 
the task, that as a result of a concatena- 
tion of absurdities, it has attained. a de- 
gree of strength and importance, which 
now imperatively demands the most as- 
_ tute state-craft in the adjustment of 
matters pertaining to its social and polit- 
olygamy is the feature specially an- 
nigonlaed by the enemies of Mormonism, 
because it is peculiarly adapted for a 
war-cry, being against popular sentiment 
and receiving the universal denunciation 
of all other religious sects of America. 
The attempt to prove it unscriptural has 


signally failed, but it has been proven to- 


the satisfaction of 50,000,000 Americans 
that it is in opposition to the genius of 
the age, and they have determined to up- 
root it. 

It is well-known, however, that many 
of the more prominent opponents of po- 
lygamy are fighting it simply to weaken 
_ Mormon political influence, the’ destruc- 

tion of which is the real object of the 
on against these modern Mohamme- 
Ging 


loyalty made against the Mormons, be- 


cause such charges are based mainly upon ° 


their criticism of public men and meas- 
ures. The Gentiles 


‘mon bribes, and prove it by the fact of 
their failure to ‘‘cut out the Mormon ul- 
cer.’’ It seems difficult to find among 
the hated Mormons such ‘‘ disloyalty ”’ 
as this. 

Some of the parties who are urging 
Congress to place Utah under the con- 
trol of a commission, would become the 
deadly enemies of each other immedi- 
ately upon its establishment, and their 
finding the offices too few to go around. 
Utah needs a commission just as she 


 @@eeds a better climate, and with my 


-Spinion of the good judgment of Con- 
gress, I believe is abont as likely to get 
There are man 
wrongs which need correcting, but this 
is not the remedy. . Should it be tried, 
_ it will bring about results as disastrous as 

In his Study of ology, Herbert 

_ Spencer says: ‘‘ Quantity of effect does 
not vary as quantity of means. From 


are constantly 
| charging Congress with receiving Mor- 


say. Still no effect. 
Well, 


other. 
| see: the evil is as great as ever—greater 


mechanical apparatus up to edu- 
cational system or a social institution 
the same truth holds. Take a rustic to 
see a new machine, and his admiration 
of it will be in proportion to the multi- 
plicity of its parts. Listen to the criti- 
cism of a skilled engineer, and you may 
find that from all this complication he 
infers probable failure. Not elaboration 
but simplification is his aim, knowing, 


as he does, that every additional wheel 
lever implies sner#ia and friction to 


be overcome, and occasional derange- 
ment to be rectified. It is thus every- 
where. Up to acertain point appliances 
are needful for results; but beyond that 
point, results decrease as appliances in- 
crease. . This undue belief in appliances 
joined with the general bias ‘citizens in- 
evitably have in favor of governmental 
agencies, prompt the multiplication of 
laws. It fosters the notion that asociety 
will be the better the mere its actions 
are everywhere regulated by artificial 
instrumentalities. And the effect pro- 
duced on sociological speculation is, that 
the benefits achieved by laws are exag- 
gerated, while the evils they entail are 


1S i | overlooked. Brought to bear on so im- 
TI shall not notice the charges .of dis- | 


mensely complicated an aggregate as a 
society, a law rarely, if ever, produces 
as much direct effect as was expected, 
and invariably uces indirect effects, 
many in their kind and great in their 


,Sum, that were not expected. . . . 


No prophecy is safer than that the re- 
sults anticipated from a law will be 
greatly exceeded in amount by results 
not anticipated. Even simple physical 
actions might suggest to us this conclu- 
sion. Let us contemplate one. Yousee — 
this wrought-iron plate is not quite flat: 
it sticks up a little here toward the left— 
‘cockles’ as we How shall we flat- 
ten it? Obviously, you reply, by hit- 
ting down on the part that is ce amg 
Well, here is a hammer, and I give the 
plate a blow as youadvise. Harder, you 
Another stroke? 
there is one, and another, and an- 
The prominence remains, you 


indeed. But this is not all. Look at 


the warp which the plate has got near 
. the opposite edge. Where it was flat 


before, it is now curved. A bun- 


| gle we have made of it. Instead of cur- 
| ing the original defect, we have produced 


| 
| 
‘ 


sounds well. 
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a second. Had we eed an artizan, 
practiced in planishing, as it is called, 
he would have told us that no good was 
to be done, but only mischief, by hittin 
down on the projecting part. He woul 
have taught us how to give variously di- 
rected and specially adjusted blows ‘with. 
a hammer elsewhere; so attacking the 
. evil not by. direct but by indirect ac- 
tions. The required process is less sim- 
ple than you thought. Even a sheet of 
metal is not to be successfully dealt with, 
after those ‘common-sense’ methods in 
which you have so much confidence. 
‘What then shail we say about a society? 
‘Do you think [ am easier to be played 
on than a pipe?’ asks Hamlet. Is hu- 

manity more readily 
an iron plate?”’. 


At this writing, there are. seventeen 
bills before Congress, besides the Can-— 
2 non-Campbell contest, all making spec- | 


ial legislation for Utah and looking to 
the annihilation of the power of the 
Mormon priesthood, and the extinction | 
of 
ve we much reason to expect that 
_ this unsystematic and unscientific ham- 
mering, (done too often to the order of 
a constituency knowing less of the plate | 
than the one who wields the hammer), 
_ will have much effect in straightening 
the affairs of Utah? It is easy to sa 
. that polygamy should be absliched. it 
‘is a very simple thing for one who knows : 
nothing about it, to suggest a remedy. 
It has been: fought mainly on the ground 
_ of immorality ; and its chief opponents 
-have been the ministers and the devout 
members of the several Christian 
churches, who no doubt experience. great 
_. satisfaction in their « denunciation of 
‘*the scarlet-robed harlot” of Utah. It 
I have before me a pam- 
phlet entitled, Zhe. Crimes of Preachers. 
- The author states that his attention hav- 


ing been attracted to the numerous 6 


crimes of preachers and ministers 
of various dénominations, he was in- 


duced to keep memoranda of such | 
cases. As the result of reading reg- 


ularly four, and casually seven other 


_ pewspapers, published in the States of 


_ Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tilinois, Iowa and Missouri, with none 
from the Southern, or the Pacific. States, 
_ the author gives us a list. of 917 crimes | 
committed the past | 


five years. These crimes consist of vile, 
indecent and. profane language, illicit 
distilling, starving children, drunken- 
ness, Fr bing the mails, Tiot, exposure of 
person, perjury, forgery, miscegenation, 

publishing obscene literature, 
“money under false pretenses, malicious 
mischief, literary piracy, 1; nie lechery,. 
_ keeping gambling houses, lewdness, kiss- 
ing servant girl ‘‘for her spiritual wel- 
fare,’’ swindling, ‘*too free with the sis- 

ters,’” poisoning starving children, incest, 

insulting ladies, immoral, assault on wo- 
men and girls, inhuman cruelty to wife 
and children, illegal marrying, bling, 

fraudulent bankruptcy, fornication, fight- 
ing, falsehood, false personation, fraud- 
-ulent divorce, elopement with women, 

‘*died.in a. brothel,’’-cruelty to animals, 

compelling . to marry; compounding a 
felony, breach of trust, breach of _hos- 

pitality, bigamy, attempted bigamy, at- 
tempt to seduce,. assault, r- 
tion, wife-beating, arson, rape, bastardy, 

adultery, sodomy; and almost every other 
conceivable wrong. Several of these 

holy creatures are cone nameless © 
crimes, in addition to. tl appalling list 
above given. The recapitulation shows 
that of the 917 crimes enumerated, 544 
were against women, 456 of this ok, 
coming under the general head of sexual 
crimes, _ The denomination to which 
these spiritual leaders were attached, . in 
some cases could not be conveniently ar- 
rived at, but of 208 cases wherein the 
denomination was. the 


- Methodists about 30 per cent. 
Baptists, about 20 percent. 

Presbyterians, about 10 per. cent. 
Catholics, about 9 per cent. | 
Lutherian, about 6 per cent. 
Episcopalians, about 5 per cent. 
_ Campbellites, about 3 per cent. 
Adventists, about 3 percent. » 
Hebrew, about percent. 
Dunkards, about .5 percent. 

| Universalist, about +5 cent. 


The author ates, “Can it be possible 
that: the most orthodox are the most 
criminal, and vica and, deduces 
following: 


safe: to say that net, ‘one-half. of 
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- crimes have been seen and the account 
preserved by the author. > 
Eminent writers on. crimes. estimate 
that but one crime out of sixteen is 
. detected and traced to the criminal. 
There is no probability that half of those 
which are ascertained, are ever published 
even when there is no superstitious ex- 
cuse for keeping it from the public. All 
these suggestions then, assist the reader 
‘In arriving at a correct estimate as to the 


amount of criminality which e exists among 2 


' our ‘guides to holiness.’ 


‘* Let anyone bring his own knowledge 


of circumstances to bear upon this subject. 
Could the most careful research discover 
and compile more than a moiety of the 
crime committed? Of the crime com- 
mitted in our great cities, how much 
sees the public prints? Of the drunken- 
ness and debauchery so openly and com- 
monly committed in one large city, how 
much is published? And you must re- 
_ collect that the preacher hides his crime 
carefully, and his compeers and parish- 
_ joners assist him to conceal it; while the 
night-brawler, petty thief and drunken 
wretch are under police surveillance. 
**On the other hand, the 
divine teachers being accustomed to ob- 
taining fat livings, gorgeous attire, lives 
of ease and indolence, and unmerited 
confidence and adulation from their 
dupes, it becomes like second nature 
to them to gratify every lust, desire, 
passion, prejudice, hate, Covetousness 
and ambition. Generally, well knowing 
that the creeds they teach | are false, they 
come to look upon all legal and moral 
restraint as an abridgement of their 
rights, and upon all morality and virtue 
as a sham. As to the oppor- 
tunity to commit crime, the ‘servant of 
‘God’ has much the advantage of the 
servant of toil. He is to some extent 
‘entrusted with money because of his 
‘holy. orders.” He is generally toler- 
ated everywhere because of his ‘sanc- 
= He becomes the instructor of 
_ youth by virtue of his ‘nearness to 
God.’ He assumes to 

4 introduce himself anywhere, and to any- 
one, even to a lady stranger, insisting 
upon taking her hand.as a messenger of 
"Jesus; a familiarity she would resent on 

_ the part of an honest tiller of the soil. 
. He enters our homes without invitation 

; and wile a stranger, and volunteers ad- 


every 
High’ 425 are criminals, as against 176 
‘to 1,00d, in all classes, including the 


about it. 


| into it, and what 


vice upon all earthly subjects of which 
he knows but little, and upon; all heav- 
enly things of which he knows nothing 
The ratio of crime 
in our general population is 3.1 in 1,000, 
including the clergy: The above list 
shows that out of 35,000 preachers, 477 
are criminals, or 13.3 to the 1,000. 
Making the same allowance as before 
for want of data, the number being 26.6 
to the 1,000; and if but one crime out | 
of sixteen is discovered in this amply 
protected and shielded class, then out of | 
1,000 ‘ministers of the Most 


preachers, measured by the same law of 
discovery, &c.”’ 

Some of the cases tentioned contain 
details too horrible for publication—in- 
deed it seems to me to be - almost 
too much, to ask indulgence for that 
which [ have reproduced. The point 
I wish to make clear is, that the ‘*‘ scarlet 
robed harlot of Utah’’ has no monop- 
oly in the business.. 

Pious Christians tell us that it is absurd 
for the’: Mormon women to believe in the 
revelation on ‘* Celestial Marriage,’’ and 
immediately afterwards will talk of the 
‘‘blessed virgin,’’ never for a moment 
thinking of the absurdity of a virgin 
mother, the very image of which was 
modelled from the mistress of the sculp- 
tor or painter who produced it, with 
perhaps his own illegitimate boy, as the 
model for the ‘*holy child.”” The num- 
ber of harlot faces which have been 
placed on the Madonnas, can only be 
known by those who quay the inner life 


of the old masters. - Christians speak 


with disdain of the unwatural character 
of polygamy, but consider it very proper 
to take the ‘white veil,’? become a 
‘‘bride of Christ’’ and live a life of 
celibacy, ‘* poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence.’’ A newspaper which affects to be 
horrified at polygamy, runs short of 


adjectives on ‘an occasion of this kind. 


Of the two, polygamy is certainly more — 
natural, whatever else may be said 


A great deal is said of the slavery of 
women in polygamy, how they are forced 
rutes their husbands 
are. ‘Whatever ‘slavery there is, comes 
mainly from the woman’s own belief. 


| will ‘sign petitions | 


> 
. 
a 
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to let it alone. If pecemary; 
of the Mormon women would sign to- 
morrow. This you say is a .proof of 
their slavery. It is, in the sense that all 
Catholic women are. slaves who believe 
in the ‘‘confessional,’’ and assist in the 


of ‘“*Holy Church.’’ If the : 


Mormon women did not endorse it, 
polygamy would of course soon decline. 
Doubtless many of them would like to 
be free from it; the same is true of mo- 
nogamy. There isa notion current that 
polygamous wives are unchaste, and may 
be easily led away from their ‘‘ fraction’ 
ofa husband. Thisis entirely unfounded; 
the ratio of infidelity is no greater than 
in monogamic marriages. The frantic 
Christian regenerator is constantly cry- 
ing, ‘‘ down with polygamy, the lecherous, 
. us evil of Utah.’’ You ask them 

they will do with the women. 
ts Free them !’’ they cry out majestically. 
They are now just as free as they ever 
will be. No law of Congress can c e 
_ their status, no special legislation will 
change their belief, or unsettle their af- 


fections. They would not leave their 


_busbands, through special legislation, 
nor for any other reason, except their 
own volition. 


polygamy. 
- no assistance from the outside world who 
know nothing about them. They ask 
no relief of the nation. They have no 
wish for assistance. A great cry is kept 
up, and an excitement made about it 
continually, but such as believe in it _ 
here to it, all the same. Poly 

are less frequent than aia 
fore, and the facts are kept as secret as 
possible, on account of the general sen- 
timent in favor of the enforcement of 


the law. This is as it should be and is 
very encouraging. If the assailants of 
polygamy were abusive, and more 


Llegical, the results would be more satis- 
factory. So farasIam able to judge, 
1 am of the opinion that a strict enforce- 


ment. of law against polygamy will 
simply extend illicit intercourse. It is 


absolutely certain that any law which 
contemplates the breaking up of polyga- 
households, vill. never be 
fo 


en- 
There is a strong feeling 


There are many now in. 
polygamy who would keep out of .it, if 
they had a chance of living their lives | 
over again, but that does not by any. 
means argue that they wish to abandon 
Most assuredly they want 


against making. cohabitation an 
of gamy, as likely to annoy too 


entile polygamists. If there ever 
be a determined effort to entorce _ 


shou 
stringent measures against legal co- 


ha itation, it will catise such a commo- 
tion among Gentile families, that it is 
_ hard to say upon which side of the com- © 
munity the heavier blow will fall. ‘There 


are many social private ulcers in the 

eographical area over which the 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction. 
Picture to yourself a flock of sheep, 
grazing in a large, and well-fenced 
meadow, superintended by shepherds 


whose particular care it ig to keep them 
There are openings 
in the enclosure, through which the _ 


in that enclosure. 


sheep can see whatever there may be of 
a tempting nature outside. The shep- 
herds shear them regularly, and set the 
dog on then: occasionally, the same as 
all shepherds do. Thesheep are reason- 
ably contented, but strange shepherds 
stand outside the fence, and try to per- 
suade the sheep to leave that particular 
field, and try another one. A few of 
them escape through the fence, and seek 
for pastures new. | 
that the strange shepherds shear them 


They soon discover 


just as often, and set the dogs on them > 


quite as much as the old shepherds did, 
but the novelty of the change interests 
them for awhile. Svon they in to 
realize that all shepherds are alike, that 
none care much for the sheep, only asa 


means of enriching themselves. — 


Quite a number of Mormon shee 
have left the fold, and gained very little 
by it, either in a social or financial sense. 
They find that the new shepherds like to 


use them as ‘‘horrible examples,’’ and 


it becomes tiresome. Some of the 
female sheep, have left the “igo 


pasture, because of polygamy, 
are not improved much ants. 


Some of them Nate discovered that the _ 
strange shepherds were wolves in disguise. + 

-Under the pressure of constant abuse, — 
a few polygamous wives have left their 


homes, and struggled along for awhile, 
under a determination to make an honor- 
able living for themselves, but in several 


instances. they have drifted downward, 
and are now what their Christian sympa- 
thizers told them they were when in po- 
gamy, and now obtain some of 

ir support men, who | 
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petition Congress to blot out the ‘‘ moral 
ulcer*’ of polygamy. There are anti- 
Mormons who consider it an outrage to 
admit George Q. Cannon to a seat in 
Congress, on account of his polygamy, 
who would not hesitate to assert that 
they cannot tell how many women have 


been wives to them, and yet would think | 


a man crazy who should suggest the pos- 


sibility of such a record being to them, 


in any sense, a political disqualification. 


So much has been said about the im- | 
se | howling about the power of the Mormon 


morality of polygamy, by people whose 
own morals were irretrievably lost, that 


one is compelled to admit that there is 


; I have listened to 
whose innate wickedness would 
render them conspicuous in the nether 


no moral standard. 


regions who affected to be horror-stricken ° 


at the idea of polygamy, when I hap- 
_ pened to know that almost their entire 
support consisted of exactions from de- 
aded women. _ I have seen and heard 
_Christians(?) applaud these worthies, 
and seem to draw spiritual consolation 
therefrom. 

Women whose general reputation, 
makes them altogether too familiar 
with certain male friends, and whose 
husbands must be of a very unstspicious 
nature, are loud in their condemnation 
of “the dirty polygamists.” 
There is really no necessity for any 
agitation about this matter of polygamy; 
but if we are to believe the statements 
_of men whose virtuous souls are ripened 
in anger, and who never pay their gro- 
cery bills, there is nothing so important 
to the welfare of the United States and 
to the moral well-being of the world as 
the immediate’ wiping-out of polygamy, 
although in what sense it has anything to 
do with them, neither they nor anyone 
else can find out. We of experience 
only know that we cannot trust them 
‘with our money, and: we feel confident 
that our wives and daughters would not 
appreciate their protection,although they 


_. tay have honorary titles, and be con- 


sidered high-toned. These are the men 
who would scarcely look at a polygamist, 
but would go very much out of their 


way either by day.or night to make the 
acquaintance of his wives. When such 
men become prominent in their opposi- 
zenith 


Ives 
eir backs by a hame-thrust at 


to Mormonism, and t 
_ of their popularity they find th 


| 


q 


its success superior to the nation. 


their own record, they learn cap one 
by one, and finally sink into oblivion, 
and the Mormons make a_ note of 
another act of Providence. It is clear 


to me that if polygamy is to be dis- 


posed of, it must be done entirely upon 
legal grounds. We cannot afford to meet 
tt on any other. - 


_ **All seems infected that the iafected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye.’’—Pofe. 


How well this applies to the incessant 


priesthood! The entire Mormon Church 
represents say—100,000 souls, and the 
influence of its priests of course extends 
no farther than that. “The same people 
who make this outcry look complacently 
at the Roman Catholic Church, with its 
6,000,000 followers in the United States 
and nearly 200,000,000 in the world, 
and have little or nothing to say about 
its priesthood, which is, compared to 
that of the Mormons, aS’ a mountain to 
a mole-hill. The government is asked 
to make a legislative, military, or any — 
other kind of a raid upon this little 
handful of people, who amount to noth- 


_ ing in a réligious or political sense, com- 


pared with Mother Church, whose infliu- 
ence is everywhere. oie: 

We are told that the Mormon Church 
is undermining republican institutions, 
that its adherents esteem the Church = 

e 
are told a dozen other things about its 
objects, which, whether they be true or 
not, are not at all uncommon, and are 
mere echoes of the charges made against 
Catholicism. If the regenerators of 
Utah are really in earnest in their deter- 
mination to break down priestcraft, let 


_them first destroy the power of the Papal - 


church, and republicanize all its institu- 
ions and its followers, Perhaps they may 
with good grace, attack the pigmy Mor- 
monism after the destruction of the 
giant Catholicism. Catholicism furnishes 
a sufficiently large field for all the special 


legislation which the country can endure, 


without interfering with Mormonism, 
Is it consistent to ask-Congress to anni- 


hilate all. governmental machinery in 


Utah, and to institute instead a com- 
mission, with unlimited legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial authority, simply be- 
cause of sexual irregularities, under the 
name of religion? The commission is 
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urgently demanded, by a certain (uncer- | 


tain is perhaps the better word) class of 
anti-Mormons here and elsewhere, be- 
cause as they assert, the political offices 
are filled by men who are members of 


‘the Mormon Church, and as the mem- 


bers of the said Church are under the 
control of their leaders, there is a conse- 
quent union of church and state, which 
is in opposition to the genius of republi- 
can institutions. (Of course, no other 
church uses political influences, oh no!) 


Admit for the purpose of the argument, 
that this is true; can you legislate to | 


this end, and at the same time recognize 
the Constitution? Is it a safe precedent 
to establish? Are we prepared to follow 
to its logical conclusion the hypothesis 
that the wielding of political influence 
by religionists is a political crime? Are 
we ready for the issue? America may 
have to meet it, but it must not spring 
from insignificant Mormondom. It is 
contended that the Mormon people re- 
gard the institutions of the United States 
as secondary to those of the Mormon 


Church, and that consequently they 


must be viewed as rebels, and so 
treated. It is asserted that they, while 
in office, look first to the interests 
of the Church, and afterwards to their 
duty. It is easy to make such assertions, 
but much more difficult to prove them, 


and if they were proven, is there anything 


remarkable about the fact? You say it is 
an outrage, and a burlesque on American 
institutions. The same may be said of 
many things, which would be very diffi- 
cult to remedy. For instance, is it not 
an outrage, and a burlesque on American 
institutions that one-eighth of the entire 
American people should accept as a part 
of their religion, ‘“‘Qui dicet ecclesiam 
Catholican Romanam non esse infallibilem 
anthema sit?’ This looks harmless 


enough to one who cares not for its in- 


terpretation, which is, ‘‘ Whoever says 
that the Roman Catholic Church is not 
infallible, let him be accursed.’’ Is 
there anything republican about this? 
Is this Americanism? We hear nothing 
about a commission to compel these 
spiritual druggists to place a ‘‘skull and 
cross-bones’’ upon the vessels containing 
this mental pabulum. 


A high Catholic authority in the 


United States recéntly instructed his 
hearers that, “‘ Any part of your oath of 


allegiance to this country, which may be — 
incompatible with your frst and greate 

allegiance to the head of your church, 
cannot be binding upon you.” Of 
course this is strictly patriotic! Is it not 
an outrage and a burlesque upon Ameri- 
can institutions that the priests of a 
church in the United States, whose ad- 
herents number 6,174,202 s6uls, should 
annually, in public or in private, which- . 
ever is the fmore convenient, pronounce 
a curse ‘‘in the name of the Almight: 

God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, | 
by the authority of St.. Peter and St. 
Paul, and by our own authority,’’ upon 
each and every one of our population, 


including all of the officers of the Gov- 


ernment and all others who are non- 
members of the Catholic Church? This 
is eminently loyal; superlatively Ameri- 
can! Imagine a.man who pretends to 
believe ‘‘ that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights,’’ as enun-— 
ciated in the ‘‘ Declaration,’’ extracting 
consolation from the following expression 
of brotherly love muttered by his spirit- — 
ual superior, with reference to all who 
differ with him in religious matters :— 
‘‘Let them be accursed, eating and 
drinking, walking and sitting, speakin 

and holding their peace, waking an 

sleeping, rowing and riding, laughing 
and weeping, in house and in field, in 
water 85 on land, in all places. Cursed | 
be their heads and their thoughts, their > 

eyes and their ears, their tongues and 
their lips, their teeth and their throats, 
their shoulders and their breasts, their 
feet and their legs, their thighs and their 
inward parts. Let them remain accursed, 
from the.soles of their feet to the crowns 
of their heads; and just as this candle | 
(the curser has a lighted candle in his 

hand, which he then extinguishes) is de- 
alghrs of its present light, so let them 


deprived of their souls in hell.” Is. 


it not angelic in its loyalty? ‘The Mor- 
mon priests are accused of enforcing 


polygam , and strong appeals are. made 
| by 


anti-Mormons for means of protecting 
polygamous wives. Perhaps it would be 
well to wait until protection is asked | 
for by the polygamous wives themselves. 
It is contended that Mormonism 
should be uprooted because the. priests 
interfere with the. marriage. relati 


What church is there that does not? 
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What shall bei said of £ Catholicism, which. 


teaches that, ‘‘Whoever shall say that 


the Church is in error when, for many 
reasons, she decrees that a separation 


may be made between married: persons, 


as to the bed, or as to the intercourse, 


either for a certain or.an uncertain time, 
let him be accursed. Whoever shall say 


that the married state is to be preferred 


to a state of virginity or celibacy, and 
that it is not better and more blessed to 


remain in virginity or celibacy than to be | 


joined in marriage, let him be accursed. 
Whoever shall affirm that the prohibition 
of the solemnization of marriage at cer- 
tain times of. the year is a tyrannical su- 
perstition, borrowed from the supersti- 


tion of the pagans, or shall condemn the 
benedictions and other ceremonies which: 


the Church uses at those times, let him 
be accursed. Whoever shall affirm that 
‘matrimonial causes do not belong to 
the ecclesiastical judges, let: him be ac- 
cursed.’’ It seems difficult for priestly 
- interference to go farther than) this in re- 
gard to marital relations. 

The anti-Mormon cry is, ‘‘ Down with 
the Mormon. priesthood! it teaches im- 
morality!’’ An anti-Catholic, his 


denunciation, says: ‘‘I know not an- 


other reptile in all animal nature so fil- 
thy, so much to be shunned and dreaded 
by females, both married and single, as 

a Roman Catholic priest or bishop who 
practices the degrading. and demoraliz- 
ing office of auricular confession."” 


Romish. priest is a victim of social and 


moral contradictions: born of woman, 


yet nota son; a most complacent wooer, 


vet insensible to love; having chil- 
dren, but not a father; a’ proprietor of 


houses, but without a home; the most 
degraded of subjects, and..the most ex- 


_alted of potentates; pure.as an angel, 
yet more corrupt than a Sodomite; the 
usurper of the throne of God, and the 
slave of the most debasing sensuality ; ; 
at once the most austere devotee to the 


_ gods of his own creation, and the most 


arrogant ° blasphemer of his Maker—a 
God-devouring. assassin. 
e is a most venomous non- 
descript and agent of Satan, for trans- 
forming men and women into useless or 
malignant beings.”’—.Doctrines. of Chris- 
and Do of Romanism.- 
From, the foregoing cannot. any un- 


prejudiced person readily infer that: it is | 


hard to show that. the Mormon priests 
are deserving of more censure than 
priests of other denominations. 

Do we not all know that the very 
preachers who come to ‘Utah for the pur- 
pose of -converting. the poor, ignorant 
Mormons, andas they say, ‘‘freeing them 
from the grasp of priestcraft,” very often 

devote. more attention to affairs of state, 
than do the ‘‘crafty political priests’’ of 
Mormonism? 

Glance over the history of the clergy 
of Utah, and see how very few have at- 
tended strictly to their own business. 
Almost without exception they have been 
the leaders or the allies of the political 
schemes, as far removed from the (al- 
leged) true spirit of their faith, as their 
characters are unlike that of their great 
prototype, the humble, honest, magnan- 
imous Nazarene. How often do we hear 
these ‘‘divines,’’ who prattle on the 
streets at the rate of two hundred words 
a minute, and who drawl at the rate of 
twenty in the pulpit, denounce the ‘‘un- 
just system of tithing’’ of the Mormon 

Church! How well their remarks com- 
port with the fact that their immediate 
friends bulldoze business men into even 
giving written promises to pay, to sup- 
port these clergical gentry! A close in-. 
vestigation shows that it costs fully as 
much to hold membership in a popular 
sect, as is required to pay tithing in the- 
Mormon Church, and there is as much co- 
ercion and exaction in one case as in the 
other. The Mormons are often berated — 
because of their simple faith in their dis- 
honest priests. Because they do not de- 
mand detailed statements of all church ex--: 
penditures, they are characterized as dolts.. 
Does the average Christain know what 
becomes of all the money he contributes" 
in the form of collections, minister’s fund, 
donations. to the poor, church funds, aid 
for the heathen, anti-polygamy fund, 
plans to establish Christian churches 
among the benighted Mormons of Utah 
—not to mention the church fairs, straw- 
berry sociables,: maple sugar festivals, 
feasts, and other. specalative plots 
akin 

When one of these clerical gentlemen 

sees a chance for a better living else- 
where, how quickly he leaves the poor 
_ Mormons in the hands of God (or other- 
wise) to fatten himself in richer pastures ! 


‘It is. reasonable. to suppose that the 
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Mormon are not quite as chitd 


like and bland as they might have -been 


with more honorable treatment; but there 


would be little danger incurred in mak- 
ing a com between the lives of a 
hundred Mormons and the same number 
of Gentiles taken at random. All things 
considered, it is safe to say that the 
Gentiles have nothing to ‘boast of. 

Compare them in detail as to honesty, 
industry, virtue and reliability, and with 
polygamy thrown in, the Mormons 
will stand the test as well as any com- 

munity on the face of the earth. When- 
ever the Mormons, driven to desperation 
by the cowardly assaults of theirenemies, 
undertake to give a return fire of personal 
abuse, it is really amusing to notice the 
sudden “« ground and lofty 
the front ranks of their detractors. 
During nearly twenty years experience, 


the writer has seen many a “regenerator n: 


hunt for a at the bare of 
examining his private record. It’s fun to 
hunt the Mormons; but when ty Mor- 


mons hunt you, it is different. To be 


safe in attacking morality, a man must 
be much better protected than is the av- 
erage human of the nineteenth century ; 
not that a bad man has no right to criti- 
cize, but because he cannot afford to do. 
A great cause of trouble, and a prolific 


one, is the dishonorable and” injudicious: 


| andthe 


course of some people who have left 


the Mormon Church. Because they have 
learned better, and withdrawn themselves 
from the church, the Mormons, like all 
other religious fanatics ; ; abuse them, and 
thus engender ill feelings. ‘To get even 
with the Mormons these men tell all they 
know, and often a good deal which they 
do not know; and thus fill the mouths 
of every worthless fellow who comes in 
_ their way. Partly because they do not 
understand the situation, and partly be- 
cause they do not want to, these tran- 
sients misinterpret what is told them, 
eo thousands and millions of lies are 

broadcast as the result. Out of 

this, political capital is. manufactured, 


and as a consequence, the present ex-. 


citement comes; as others have come 
and gone long ago, failing as they uni- 
formly have for want’ ° ‘materials to 
work on. 

Among those who are: “petping to keep 
up the excitement to-day,areex-Mormons, 
whose record, if it taught them anything, 


quietly; many a‘ duck hus been 


would adinonish to move slowly: and 
‘bagged 
by the hunter, which; ‘but for its quack- — 
ing would have remained unharmed. It 
seems in bad faith and bad taste, when 
men who were but recently leading 
lights in the Church and , and 
practical polygamists, themselves 
with rauid and unprineipled men in their 

attempts to work unjustifiable injury to — 
people who are now doing, just as hon- 
estly, what these leading lights did a 
few years since, and are fio more deserv- 


ing of punishment than were the parties 


referred to. “They were perhaps led to 
do what they are now’ doing through the 
influence of these said leading lights, 
which lose lustre as they within 
‘and © tion. 

In my youth I had my share of fanati- 
cism, and having had enough of it, I 


propose to let it alone, yet 


what it is, I:cannot bat 
one who has not yet been emancipated. 
In their youth, having had enough of pol- 
ygamy, and having escaped it, the /east 
mi San can dois to show a fellov 
“Should do 

for punishment for others which aoe 
would have been unwilling to endure them- 
selves. It sounds like’ self-accusiation, 


when this class ot men cnarge polyga- 
_mists-with 


insineerity. 
We in Utah are too apt to find fault 
with that which we should long ago have 
learned to endure. It will be found, on a — 
fair investigation, that most of our 
troubles are imaginary, and? that the real 
ones are so wide-spread’ that it would be 


‘difficult to say whither we should go to 


avoid them. We say we desire freedom 
from ‘Teligious interference: Can we 
find it m New York?» whete recently 
one of the largest and most influential — 
pe came under'the ban of bigotry, 
its publishers were constrained to 
abandon it because the Christians (?) 
rsoll, bein ished 
school-books, as if they feared the very 
types ‘might be polluted. We say we 
wish to raise our children free from the 
influence of sexual vices, such as polyg- | 
amy. Will you take: them to St. ‘Louis 
or Chicago? 
dive® 
votes will avail us. ‘You can only do 
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with the. majority, no 
matter whether that majority is known 
as Mormon, Republican or Democrat. 
We say we desire to live free from all 
the influences of Mormonism. This is 
simply deciding to go away from it, as it 
will not leave us. tus be free from 
_ prejudice, and ask ourselves fairly where- 
in does Mormonism necessarily come in 
contact with us to our annoyance? Does 
it. increase our taxes, does it . interfere 
with free speech, does it. injure our. chil- 
dren, or ourselves? Does polygamy 
really us any injury? Are we 
obliged to believe it or practice it? Does 
it force itself upon us, so that we are 
obliged to attack it? Does it attack us? 
I am speaking of the present; not of ten 
or twenty. YEARS 
more,. 


We say Mormonism interferes with our 


hts in the courts, as in cases between 

mons and Gentiles, the Mormons are 
apt to all think one way, Of course it 

never happened. elsewhere, with jurors 
belonging toany other church or society ! 
other jurors are prejudiced! 
'_. To free ourselves from class bias, be it 
of the family, the secret society, the 
church, or merely that of a friendship, 
let alone that which may he called the 
cash bias, we rust leave this earth and 


imperfections. 
What is poor human j dgment at best ! 
In its most perfect:deve it it is open 


to suspicion, because wesare apt to local- 
ize-it, and to bound it with the outlines 
of the creature from whom: it emanated; 
yet it is, in an untramelledcondition, a 
treasure upon which we can ‘hardly place 
too high a price. Taint it with preju- 
dice; even in the slightest degree, and it 
becomes as “galt which has lost its 
savor, 

_As for religion, it varies. with the judg- 
ment. It is largely the result of educa- 
tion. and surroundings, but that which a 
_ person believes in relation to. what is 
_ called religion, he generally inbibes un- 
conciously, and having through custom 
or for personal reasons, attached himself 
to any sect, be feels in duty bound to 
defend that particular scheme of salvation, 
and:in/many cases he seems to. think 
that all. are linea to perdition who dif- 
fer with him. Circumstances cause, in 
some instances, a. close investigation of 
the cardinal points the doetrine which: 


-he should learn by 
_ fession, is of the ability to error, even. 


past is no 


| Some nervous 


he sited and he convinces; himself 

perhaps that he was ; and this 
being the case, I contend that the lesson 
this change: of pro- | 


when we use our best endeavors to. 
find a reliable plan.of salvation. Yet 
with all the changing of profession, with 
all the apostacy from theseveral churches, 
few seem to learn to be charitable to 


those who adhere to opposite sects. 
Charity is indeed a rare gem. Can we 
wonder that little is squandered on the : 


unpopular Mormons? _.. 

A thoughtful.man who looks at the 
vast number of religious sects, all claim- 
ing to have a patent right to salvation, 
all asserting that they only are right, and 
all others wrong,.must necessarily, if he 
learn anything, learn the importance of 


tolerance. Should he-flatter himself that 


God has given him a special insight into 
the plan of salvation, he should certainly 
be generous enough to extend a helping 
hand to his neighbor, whom :God . seems 
to have neglected. Generally, however, 
the favored ones assume such superiority, 


| that they scarcely.condescend to reveal — 


the plan to the less fortunate ones, for | 
fear salvation should lose .To sat+- 

isfy the ideas of church-goers there must 
be . dress-circles, pit and galleries. in 
heaven, as the Fifth- Avenue angel would 
never be comfortable alongside of one 


the Five Points... 


To return to: Utah, and the peculiar 


religion there predominating : Do we not 


all realize that religion, like clothing, must 

be made to fit the ? A uniform — 
religion will suit the people of the world 
no better than. clothing. cut to a uniform 
standard of mand size. The 
framers of the Constitution realized this 


and decided not to.adopt any; because 


they knew it would be. impossible to 
select one to satisfy.all, Here, let 
say in the strictest confidence, that the 
Mormons will not force you into their 
church. This may:relieve the anxiety of 
people. Men’s minds dif- 
fer with the color of their eyes and hair, 
and in most cases they are no more re- 
sponsible for their particular belief than 
for their physica] peculiarities. 
Would you imprison: a man. because hie 
has.a mole .on his cheek? Because he has 
a cross-eye, would you: -disfranchise him? 


Being of short- stature, will you stretch 
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him to astandard length? Should he be 
very tall, would you cut him down?. Oh, 
no! we know better than to do such fuolish 
things as those! | 
learn that men’s minds are 
‘much beyond your control? = 
Can you by legislation make a blind 
‘man see? . Can you by an order of court 
compel a man to pay a debt if he have 
nothing to pay with? Can you by 


just as 


changing the form of government anni- 


hilate parental love? Will an act of 
Congress, or the enforcement of stringent 
measures against the Mormons, restore 
to maidenhood the surplus wives of the 
polygamist, and return to their original 
repository the germs of life which have 
since developed into offspring? Will 
any human, or inhuman, law unloose the 
ties of affection between our polygamic 
parents and their children? Does any 
one suppose that breaking up these oat 

ilies nominally, will do it really? 

not experience teach us that, right or 
_ wrong, when men and women set their 
-bearts each other, no power on 
earth can keep them apart? Would it 
improve the situation to have all polyga- 
mous wives and their offsoring 

adrift without protection, and left to the 
tender mercies of the Christian people 


who are hounding them to desperation? | 


Imagine the punishment of poor mis 


guided polygamous wives, dealt out by 
men whose pampered harlots approve the 


infliction. It is made a crime to have 

more wives than one, but it is quite 

_ @u fait to collect revenue from a polyga- 
mist to support the concubines of our 
national legislators. | 


learn from the character of their perse- 
cutors? Simply this, that it is not the 
cohabitation with more wives than one, 
not the actual sexual commerce, but the 
admission of the fact, the calling of 
these women wives, which causes al the 
trouble. The simple fact is, the Mor- 
mons are too honest, t are too mat- 
ter of fact for this esthetically pure gen- 
eration. They seem. not to understand 
the diplomatic: method of manipulation, | 
which is necessary to cover their little | 
peccadilloes. Foolishly, they say what | 
they believe, and pride: themselves on 
their ingenousness. ‘Their lack of wis- 
dom is apparent: the true policy is to 


Why then do you not . 


| tion of laws so 


of the United States to deal 


will please. practice free-love, but 


ak strict monogamy ; live a lecher, — 
t sing psalms without ceasing ; revel 

in sin, but howl at the sinners; break all 
the laws, and curse all-the law-breakers ; 
dine with the Devil, and sup with the 
Savior; in short, be what’ you should 


seem what are not, and all 
_will be well. 


ow let me ask those who still 
harp upon the immorality: of the Mor- 
mons: Can you, in the light of the 
wide-spread demoralization of the .peo- 
ple at large, conscientously urge cruel 
measures. against a community whose 
faults differ from yours only in name? 
Can you conscientously believe that it is 
right to put to the sword a people whose 
fidelity to their religion is unquestioned, 


_ whose industry is unsurpassed, and whose 
| greatest evils are the 


of a too 
honest adherence to the Christian re- 


Does | ligion, as laid down:in: the Bible so uni-— 
_versally accepted, and so uniformly — 


disregarded by the fashionable sectarians? 
Can you conscientously ask the adop- 

as to’ compel 

these devoted followers of Joseph Smith, 

the American prophet, to resist agra et 

forcement and thus become rebels a 

this great and enlightened nation? 

pause and answer only after sincere and 


thoroughly unprejudiced reflection, and 


due appreciation of the | 


| Let us ‘‘rather bear the ills we have, 
than fly to others that we know not of.’’ 


Will you not rather ask the Government | 
generously 
with these unfortunate’ religionists, in 


' consideration of the fact that their insti- 
What lesson should the Mormons | 


tutions have been practically recognized 


by the nation in the appointment of 
_ their religious leader as:'Governor of the 
. Territory, and of the fact that by the 


lack of energy in enforcing the laws — 
| and the utterly inappropriate character 
the ‘said these fanatical people 
have had reason to believe that they 
were to be unmolested in their" ‘mar- 
Flage relations? | 


No evidence need be to es- 


tablish the fact that regardless of polyg- 
_ amy, there has been less crime committed 
in Utah, than in any’of the Western 
States and Territories: in: proportion to 
| the population. A Western writer whose 
experience entitles him to consideration 
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_ said, ‘‘ There have been a thousand mur- 
ders on the Pacific Coast which would 
‘ — have happened, had there been 
ity of the sexes. (Seventy mur- 
e been committed in San Fran- 
in ten years, and but one 
‘murderer, punished.}] Without the re- 
straining influence of women the wild 
beast in man iu afew months developes 
so much that in as many as two cases out 
of ten, men become simple monsters.’’ 
Of course this has no reference to Utah, 
where crimes from these causes are very 
rare, as, from the first settlement of the 
Territory, there has beena real govern- 
ment-—partly religious and partly politi- 
cal, if you will—but a government supe- 
lor to "che: lynch law arrangements of 
other new and sparsely settled frontier 
_,. and western states and territories. Now 
in consideration of the truth of this as- 
sertion; it is easy to undérstand that the 
_ polygamic feature of Mormonism has un- 
had a influence 
upon commission of capital crimes, 
which have been few in Utah, in com- 
with those of her lawless neigh- 
Territories, where, under the refining 
_ influences of “Christian.” polygamy and 
the people will remain 
turbed by commissioners. — 

-/To return: to the poor, Bible-beli 
fanatical, polygamous Mormons: 
person: : with,a human heart can conscien- 
tiously urge the breaking up of these 
famihes, without the most ample provis- 
ions for every contingency. \ 


Shall we proceed in the | 


of. these polygamic families as we would 
_imethe case of a litter of pups? The 
matter is often flippantly spoken of as if 
it-were an affair of no more importance. 
The: Mormons, in their patsence, possess 
their’ souls, 
-impression is that the wisest 
‘method will.be, to let such polygamous 
families as are already formed, remain 
as they. are, except as the ‘volition 
the . parties may dictate 
separation, Laws can be made — 
and: if wisely made they can be en- 


_forced—which will prevent the spread 


_ Of polygamy, and at the same time entail 
neither sorrow nor trouble upon the Mor- 


raons or the nation; but depend upon it, 


it ee not wise to attempt the breaking up 
of families already existing: It has taken 
_ deep thought and investigation to im- 


| press this fact upon my mind, and it will 


take strong arguments now to convince 
me of its fallacy, no matter how it may be 
received. Wit this understanding there 


_ will be little difficulty in bridging over 
_ the troubles of this Territory. Let a few 


well considered laws be enacted, in the 


spirit of President Arthur’s Inaugural, 


- and let the officials entrusted with their 


_ matter, giving up all mission 


‘the Mormon people refuse 


‘now fornied:: This the 


execution proceed exactly as they would 
clsewhere, leaving the questions of mor- 
ality and religion entirely out of the 
business 
in connection with their official duties, 
using sound discretion, and there will be © 


no evil results. The Mormons know their | 


duties as well as any other class, but 


_also know their rights. 


In my inmost heart, I earnestly wish I 


_ had the power to convince these infatua- 


ted and impolitic people, that polygamy 
must be discontinued at any cost. Un- 
der an unscrupulous leadership, the exci- 
ted populace, enraged almost to madness, — 


demand, with murder in their hearts, that 
this unpopular social innovation be anni- 
_hilated. 
demands nominal social purity, while 


It is sad that public sentiment 


real social purity is almost a scoff and a 
byword. 

Men on both sides of the division line, 
with blood in their eyes, assure us that — 
there will be no trouble. On the one 
side this belief is fostered by the over- 
whelming presence of the military arm © 
of America, on the other by a fanatical 
faith in the power of God. 

Interference of the military is unnec- 
cessary, and a special manifestation of 
Providence is uncalled for. God and the 

military can well stand aside, and let the 
whole trouble be settled by mutual con- 
cession. 

The national majority has pronounced 
judgment against and should 
to surrender 
this doomed feature of their religion, sad 
results must follow,-as with the cana:z//e, 


ew The Mormon Church should, without 
hesitation or delay, stop polygamy in 
obedience to the popular will.. It can be 
done without serious consequences to 
their religion, provided the government 
will allow: the continuance of alliances 
ple.of Amer- 

ica should generously. oma as a wise 
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and humanitarian means of -eclving: a 
difficult problem; that of caring for the 
women and children, who are better 
where they are; than they would be in 
the care of individuals or the nation. ' 
«In behalf of my Mormon relatives—who | 
. number several-hundreds—in. this Terri- | 
tory, and. in behalf of the thousands of 
well-meaning, though sadly -misinter- 
preted members of the Church of Latter- | 
day Saints, I protest against any measure 
calculated to inflame the latent hatred 
existing between these fanatical adher- 
ents to an unpopular faith, and those-who | 
are deliberately, with malice afore. 
thought, endeavoring to excite the com- 
mission of some overt act,’ under the | 
guise of Christianity. | 
I lack words to express my: indigna- 
tion and contempt .for any person—ex- 
cept an ignoramus--who hopes and 
prays for the Mormons to strike a blow 
against the government, so that an excuse 
may be found for their extermination. 
Such prayers will avail nothing.» They | 
have reserve forces of which their enemies. | 
know but little, but. they: wal strike no 
blow at the nation. Ce 
Without showing: a or’ a 
trace of their interference, they could 
make Utah a very undesirable place ‘of 
residence. There are, even now, many 
who would gladly depart if it could be 
done without too great a sacrifice, but a 
few propositions to at out, ereate 
almost a panic. | 
It is idle to suppose that. ‘any abe: 
and arbitrary. measures can. be. enforced 
_ upon the Mormon community. without | 
disagreeable, if not very serious, conse- 
quences. Therefore, let none be at-. 
tempted or threatened, as such mchanis. 
only complicate the situation. 
There are many good and honest. péo- 
ple using their. efforts, against Mormon- |. 
ism, because of their vbjection to:polyg-: 
amy ; but they must be careful. lest: they | 
into evil and dishonest; 
its c 


There can be no doubt of a righteous 


verdict from the American: people, if the 


evidence be. honestly, presented but all: wi 
‘ures! ‘for: the: ‘regulation: of: in 


trickery must be condemned. 
\As-we are all faulty, we must: 
itable. .-As none are, pure, we must not. 
demand purity. ; .As-our religions are in- | 
consistent, we must overlook inconsis- 


we must not 


 tencies in theirs. 


their: 
—‘You cannot.cateh if you 
hunt them with a brass, band.” 

‘Now all who: favoripéace, and who 
desire the progress of our Territory and. 
the Nation, carefully abstain: from any. 
and all projects; which: directly: or.indi- 
rectly are calculated to militate against _ 
the good: order and well-being of the 
community, and letusitry the effect of 
pulling together instead of. constantly 
fighting one another. Let us learn, by 
_ the faults:which we seein ourselves and 
in each other, the importance of charity 
at all-times. Let us all, no matter what 
_ Our religious predilections may be, culti- 
vate a spirit of toleration,:and. at all. 
times remember that we are each and 
every one in the hands of a power, no_— 
‘Matter how we may define it or what 
‘Name we may give it, that uses us as it. 
may deem: wisdom, ‘seemingly without 
any regard. for our: individual or. 


The of these. in: 
-which we: all ‘share, is not made in.a_ 
spirit of fault-finding nor with an object 
wound any one or any class;: they are- 
‘cited simply to show: how little we are . 
‘fitted pass judgment: upon the faults 
of others, being so heavily: burdened: 
ourselves, and particularly. ‘in-the mat- 
ter.of conscience, or religious opinions, 
which are, and ever must be, from their 
‘nature, strictly. personal matters; and ¢s- 
pecially in,.the republic: ofthe United 
‘States, of which Utah: is, and: must: | 
Main, an integral:part. 

So far-as I am: 
.sufficiently-iberal to grant all the rights. 
and privileges to others: which 4: would: 
‘ask for myself. Iam, through 
experience, convinced that the only way 


‘to judge another is to put yourself in 
his-place, and that the nearer.-we adhere 


opinion: — 
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Congress, that act must be respected in 
preference to any revelation from God, 


or any instruction from a_ spiritual 
leader. Whether an arbitrary, inquisi- 
tional bill, out of the many now under 


consideration, will ever become a law, 


remains to be seen. The indications are 
that some unnecessarily bitter special leg- 
islation will spring from the present pop- 


' ular wave of excitement. Should it so 


| 


be, we must all bow to the will of the 
nation, when expressed by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Right or 
wrong, the laws of the United States 
must be obeyed. It should not be for- 
gotten by the law-makers and the people — 
that, at this juncture, a blunder is worse 


| than a crime. | 


GrorGE A. MEEARS. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 
AN HISTORICAL PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


PREFACE. 
In composin this work the author has 
not aimed to dramatize a fragment, but 
to embody an epic subject in which the 


two great empires of the Anglo-Saxon 


race are equally identified. 
My theme was of a grand nation—our 


dear old England of the Seventeenth 


Century, rising in the fear of God to sit 


in judgment upon kings and win for a 


world civil and religious liberties. The 
crisis of ages brought out the Man with 
the grand assumption that the Lord of 
Hosts: was on his side and the Man 
Cromwell His Chief Captain. And who 
shall say that this splendid assumption 
had not a world’s prophecy in its burden, 


- seeing that republicanism is the world’s 
_ final issue? Who shall say that it had 


not a diviner origin than Cromwell’s 


soul) or that it was not the voice of the 
-wotld’s Providence speaking in him, 


though he understood it not; prophesy- 


ing inthe actions of its mightiest instru- 
ment (spite of his imperfections) of the 


empire of peoples above kings, wrought 


- out by God-fearing men? Such were the 
‘men of the Commonwealth, such the Pil- 


grim Puritans, such George Washington 


and his Revolutionary brothers. 


Cromwell—‘‘the incarnation of hy- 
pocrisy and ambition,’’ was the judg- 
ment of England after it apostatized 
back into the superstition of king-craft. 
But the jud: t was burdened with the 
fool's emptiness. It explains nothing, 


but adds to the great Puritanic-republican 


blem of the Seventeenth Century an 


infinite mystification. . Hypocrisy is not 


inspired ; 


but Cromwell inspired a 
nation and awed a world. His very 
policy to win the great issue with ‘‘ God- 
fearing men,’’ is a proof at once of his 

eat human insight and of hisown genu- 
ine character. He was not only one of the 
‘‘God-fearing men,’’ a fact which made 
him invincible, and the cause invincible, 
and his army invincible; but as a states- 
man and a general, ontside of his own 
religious consistency, he was an enthu- 
slast upon the subject of placing the em- 
pire upon the shoulders of men who 
feared God. The ‘‘divine’’ John Mil- 
ton and his patriot brothers, who were 
themselves inspired by the same spirit, 
did not look upon him as a hypocrite; 
and it is worthy of Milton’s poetic im- 
mortality that it was his pen which 


wrote those magnificent letters to the 


European monarchs—such as the one to 
the Pope of Rome—at the dictation of 
the mighty Cromwell. Call the man a 
grand fanatic if you must call him names, 
for it is one of those epithets that makes _ 
splendid fools of us all and satisfies us.im- 
mensely. The great problem of the times 
and the man might have had more than man 
in it, but still it is big enough to be com- 
manding if we call it by no higher or 
stronger name than Cromwell. Truly, 
when he lived, there was a ‘‘ British 
Lion ;’’ and were he and Puritan-repub- 
lican England of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury alive again, we should not have the 
satisfaction of calling the mother country 
‘‘old Granny,’’ as now we do. | 

Should a hundred Cromwells be cre- 
ated by rival dramatists, that one only 
will live which shall be most truly Crom-_ 
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well. Iam certain that such a play from 
some author will rule the modern stage, 
for the subject will cover Great Britain, 


America, Canada, and Australasia, where 


dwell the descendants of. the very men 
who raised the glorious Commonwealth 
of England in the Seventeenth Century. 

Of Milton it will be observed that he 
‘is throughout made supportive of Crom- 
well, standing much to him as did Nathan 
to David of Israel—an epic symbol of 
Providence and the grand themes of 
the age. . 


that I have not aimed for metrical pre- 
cision, having often sacrificed harmony of 


verse for strength and idiosyncracies of |. 


character; and when for stage purposes 
action and subject are worked up with 
some liberty of authorship, still have the 
spirit and integrity of history been pre- 
served in the general substance. 


Cast of Characters : 


Ourver CROMWELL. 
Irmeron: a leader of the 
in-law and 


Sen Hanne Vaies: Leader of the Republican cause in 
Parliament and Minister-in-chief of the Navy under 
the Commonwealth. 

Lorp Farrrax: Commander-in-chief of the Parliament- 


Loup Passipmr BrapsHaw, who presided at the trial of 


a Roundhead; afterwards 
Hotprast: a Falstaffian Puritan. 
Josmva: a Captain of Ironsides. | 


ROYALIS'IS. 


Loxp Dr One of he King’ “confidants; 
GBY; t 
Lorp Wiimor: afterwards 
SranisH AMBASSADOR. 
‘Two OF itz Kimo —a boy anda gi. 


LADIES. 


ACT 


Scene 1,— Practical Vi jew of the exterior 
of Parliament House. 


Enter Ireton and Milton. Puritans at 
the background. 


our ‘leaders 


| not this Saul of care give thoughtful 


pause 


; afterwards Cromwell’s 


Dare the king arrest 


Ere he provoke the might and igteect 
Which now array themselves to strike 
him down? 
Milton.. Charles Stuart, in hiss 


Of right divine, sees: not the gathering 


Thus is it ever Satan's sons, 
These ling” in whose 
We place the sceptres of: a nation’s 
I would the day were come to hurl them 
down, 


| And rear a glorious commonwealth. 
It is only just to myself here to say 


Ire. Thy spirit, hath out-run 
the times; 
Yet hath thy pen done well its lofty work. 

Mil, Would that I wielded David's 

sword! See, sir, 
Deep trouble’s settled on’ the people’ S. 
brow. [/reton joins the crowd. — 
How like a flash of lightning: darts his 3 
eye! 

Lreton coming with the people}. 
Woe to our native land; my friends, _ 
If be we bend our necks as aves, and 

The dust the haughty Stuatt treads upon. 
Shall we forget the blood ofsires oft spilt: 
‘To purchase English for 

sons ? 

Holdfast. Speak not so loud, young | 

friend ; the king anon 
With guards will force the: to 
-give up our chiefs. 
Sine Shame everlasting on the Com- 
mons, sir, 
If they give Hampden and his: brothers up. 
Har. Ere this shall be, ven rouse 
the men of God 
In every shire, and London in 

Hold. Hush! not so loud ~ friends ; 

yet I lack not iron stuff? 

tre. And why not loud? England 

should find a voice 
Loud as the trump of. war, and English 
Should paw the ground. fierce as the war 
gteed’stramp 
Shall proud Charles: Stuart's heel alone 
be firms: 
And only firm when » planted on.our 
I say, let our heel-planting be-as firm as his 


And: tyranny wil paw less proudly, ‘Sirs. 
Did that he 

Should lay on us a hand of mail? Break 
good sirs. 

We've English. arent: enow break 
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Mil, Thy, Ireton... Thus to hear 
thy metal ring | 
prophetic of our. England’ 


Milton, I would a leader now 

were in the land: 

Liberty must have great deeds. 

_ Mil. Great deeds shall come, and 

For never did an earnest, pregnant. age 

The advent need, and Heaven play false | 
‘its part. 

Anon a soul shall rise; and onecggel 
~might 

Incarnate be in him. 

Citizens. The king! ‘the 


engages and teads the citizens 
when Ireton is not principal with 
them. He is su ed by Holdfast 

tre. [dashing into their midst.) The 
_ tyrant comes to tread upon our necks! 

Charles and Guards.) 

Char. Soldiers, break down their 
bolted doors! 

Citizens. Shame! We: will the 


Commons! 
Char. Disperse the people! | 
[ Zhe guards press upon the te; Tre- 
ton 
Tres. Did I not say the tyrant came 
to plant 


His. our necks? Budge not 
| ine 

Stand, men, stand! 
Cher... ‘Charge 

[ Soldiers charge. 

ies Hold, hirelings, hold! Seek you 
| 4 a heart to strike? : 
‘hen be.it mine ; which ere the People’s | 

blood 


Be’ spilt one drop shall. for ye make a 
[Soldiers fall back. 
‘Sweep him down! 


again advance: stithes | 
up their lances. with his sword and | 
| seizing several, twrests the 

soldiers. 


Thus do I bind an 
‘sheaf! 


‘Now teap me down, shall ye 
‘Ere sword or pike the people touch. 


into the action, . Fixing his eagle eye 
the King, he turns to th guards.| 
Crom. Hold! Who its he that bids 
you charge upon 


Lord’s anointed? 


Char. Weare the oe anointed ! 
Crom. False king! The people are the 
‘Lord's anointed ! 


Char. Rebel! Thy name? — 
Crom. Cromwell! . 
Char. Cromwell ? | 


Crom. Likest thou the name Thou 
dwell’st upon’t. | 

Char. *Knowest thou that I am : Eng- 

_ land’s king? 

Crom. He who is tyrant, is her foe ! 

Char. Guards! force the commons’ 

These factious men shall am 

their king! 


Cromweil retires with Mi and Treton; 
Digby and Guards enter passage of 
a House. Music and bus- 

ds. heard breaking down 
am embers of Commons come 
Sforth, headed by Vane, followed by 
Fairfax and Bradshaw., 


Sir H. Vane. What would you with 
the Commons, sire? 

Char. Why sit ye thus with bolted 
_ doors against us! 

Give up the Pym, Hampden— | 

ali! 

Sir H. Vane. Pardon, sire, we cannot 

‘grant so great a wrong. 

Char. Wron Now by our royal soul 
Sir Harry: 


send treason- breeders. to the 


‘tower, 
Com [aside.} I see the Lord hath 
need of me,;. but 
Hold: me yet awhile. 


| [The Guards come from the Parliament 
Fouse.) 


Dig. The men have fled. _ 
(har. Where are your leaders? Give 
them up, or I 


Will force them from you by the sword:! 


Vane. You do Ouran the Commons, 
sire ; 
A, nation’s erudk e en kings. dare not be- 
Char. I hold no trust. Through my 
descent the sceptre comes. 


Crom, (advancing. Ah| say you, so? 
Then shall you learn, proud king, 
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| The awful might a nation holds to crush 
Your arrogance. I charge _ with 
high treason, prince, 
Against the people’s Parliament ! 
Char. High treason in the king? 
Crom. High treason im the king 
against the nation. 
Thou hast not learnt that England is 
thy sovereign, 
And every loyal Englishman thy peer; 


But we will teach it thee. Our 


can 
No longer hold her peace. 
Cher, England her duty owes first to 
her king. 
Crom. Thus thinking, thou did’st 
play the tyrant well ; 
Thou took’st the crown upon thy claim 
of right 
Divine unto our realm ; subverted all 


Our ancient privileges, and, what hath © 


not 


Since Alfred’s time been known, for 


twelve long years 


‘Suspended all her parliaments; mean- 


time, 


With Laud and Strafford thou hast ruled | 


sat will, against w; set up 
An im our land; provoked 
The Irish to revolt; Scotland outraged! 


Moved by thy tyrannies, om patriots | 
rose 
To save the vestige of our Magish | 


rights. 
First, martyred Eliot fell, and many fled 
Unto America; yet still thou comest 
For martyrs, and would tear them from 
The People’ s sanctuary, which, if once 
The tyrant’s foot but Ceancrnin, then 
| have 
We English liberties no more, 
Char Home gentlemen; treason is 
_ rampant here. 

Crom. (crossing his path.| Nay, 
the day of reckoning hat ‘come. 
Give to the people and their Parliament 
Their rights and privileges, 

elected 
Then England will uphold thy throne ; 
Refuse, and she will cast thee down. 
Char. 
The throne is mine — 
By clear descent. I know thee, rebel, 
of old. 
We met— 
Crom. Ay, sire, when we & were toys, 
and then as now, , 


Charles, | 


and tule 


Elected? King elect? Never. 


idst 


thou 


lish boy, 
I smote thee to the earth. Again our 
fates 
Have brought us face ‘to. face ; and if 


again 
We pg ‘twill be with hands of mail, 
and 
In England’s cause. Bow to her will, 
proud Ring; 
For war, her arms will smite thee 


iI charge the, Charles, beware the mailed 


-_Charles. I will not ‘Wea: these rebel 
men. 
Home, home, and soon our 
warlike knights ._ 
Shall teach the people duty. - abs 
[Zxeunt Charles, Dighy and guards. 
Vane. Fairfax’ make speed and raise 
an army for 
The Commonwealth. You, Cromwell 2 
raise a troop of horse. 
Crom. That will I; one whose glo- 
rious deeds shall ring, 
From — to land to tell the people’s 
right 
Now, ‘‘To your tents, Israel" for the 
might | | 
Of God is in our cause! 


tents 


‘SCENE 2. London, dark | 
[Enter Dighy ond Wilmot.) 


The city isin arms sir. The 
Queen has fled to Holland and the king 
will speed to York to parley with the 
‘Commons. Weto Holland. — 

Wilmot. “Odds fisht’’ not Jack 
Wilmot. Fie, sir, leave a pretty wench, 
to run and join the Friend 
Digby, let’s join the aig not run. 
I'm very young my, frie not too 
young to change my : 80 Grace hath 
said. I pray with Grace to-night. 

Truth to say, friend Jack, I have 


meh nent “bat tis not 


Strik'st England now. A free-born Eng- — 
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a time to think of Grace or Mercy, now 
when their fathers are in revolt against 
the king and taking arms to cut our 
throats. The Puritans, with Cromwell 
at their head, muster by thousands. The 
motley herd, wild with excitement rush 
in all directions, crying, Death to the 


Stuart. 
| Hark! They shout. 
Wil. 7 y are upon us. Away then. 


[Exeunt. Enter Holdfast and crowd of 
Puritans. Holdfast enters last. | 


Hold March up my men, hold fast 
unto the Lord! Halt!  Zhere’s an army 
for the Parliament. Now for the busi- 
ey the Lord. Carry arms! 

rry arms the other way, you rogues. 
Shoulder arms! Present! 
death, don’t present thy matchlock in 
my face. I’m a bold man and mind not 
the smell of powder when the enemy ex- 
plodeth it ; knave though I am, gospelled 
from crown to sole, I would not have 
thee damned with my slaughter on this 
_ day of the Lord’s grace to his saints. 
Yea, ‘tis a great day. I feel the spirit 


burning in my very bones. Oh! that Go- 


liath of Gath were here that I might give 
his carcass to the fowls. | Sin-not-unto- 
death, wilt point thy matchlock another 
way? thou son of BeeJzebub, wilt halt 
that carnal weapon? or thou’lt blow thy 
comrade’s blazing nose off. How shall I 
get those carnal fire-arms out of danger? 
_ I've forgotten the word of command. 

Ah! I have it. Attention! Don’t 
present! Verily, the art of war is in- 
born in thee, Holdfast. About face! 
About face the other way, you stiffnecked 
rogues. 
march, and I your stout-hearted captain 


will guard you from behind lest the 


enemy. pursueth. 


» 


ScENE 3.—A camp. Half dark. Crom- 
‘well seated in his tent; the Map of 
England before him. — 


_ Crom. Ay! we shall meet his army 
there! and there! 


Two — battle fields! Now if our | 
chie 

Let. their all. will be 
we 


Yet do I fear at first our troops will lose; 
not. now commands. 


Sin-not- unto- 


Now holdfast unto the Lord and 


Charles carries in his train our :warlike 
knights. v 

A heart less bold than that which beats 
in me 

Would tremble at the shock of war with 
knights, 

Whose lions on their standards rank 
them truly 

On the field. If I fear— 


[Enter Vane. Cromwell starting to his 
feet. | 


God’s might! we eae not fear! What 

news, Sir Harry? 
Vane. Essex would urge to parley with 
the king 


Crom. We will not parley. I have 
donned my mail © 
And buckled my gone sword upon my 
thigh. 


This iron coat shall be my sepulchre 
Ere we we will parley with the king. 
Now mark: 
If Essex and the peers betray our cause, 
We’ll wrest it from their hands. — 
Vane. What would’st thou counsel, 


Cromwell ? 
Crom. Let Essex lead, but — 
steady him, | 
Vane. It shall be so. 
[Exit Sir Harry. Enter Milton and 
Treton.| 


I saw thee, sir, 
breach. 


Crom. [to Ireton. 
to-day firm in t 
I like thy spirit. 
Tre. will. 
Crom. Be my lieutenant, sir? 
Tre. Rank me thine; I'm ready for 
the work. | 
Crom. Or I should not have chosen 
thee. Awa 
Let England wit ‘our war cry ring: 
‘¢ The sword of God and Gideon !” 


[ Extt Ireton, repeating war ery.) 


Mil. You build upon a rock. A 

matchless policy. 

Crom. You read it, then! 

can understand ! 

Mil. An army of God-fearing men 

and you its soul! 

Crom. Milton, it is the only policy 
Which will give victory to our cause. 
Against brave knights and gentlemen 

we'll match 
Our Puritanic zeal. Be thou the pen! 


Yes, you 
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great soul into holy 
Till ous “shall chase a thousand: Now to 


work. 


ing psalms. Enter and 
Joshua.\ 


Har. A troop; yea, a Godly 
troop, 
As brave a troop as Joshua led; 
Men: who can fight as well as pray. 
Josh. Ay, the walls of Scammed shall 
fall again, 
If psalms and prayers can bring them 
‘down, 


- Did’st note the unction in the chaplain’s 


voice, 
When he poured vials out on Charles’ 
head. 


| And how the amens thundered ail. 


Har. Ay, that did I, ‘and felt a 
ling burst 


In me ere it had 


Ireton with STronsides, singing 
psalms and bearing torches; they cross 
stage and exeunt all but Ireton. 
Enter Elizabeth Cromwell.) 


£iiz. Speak Ito my Lord of Essex ? 


No, maiden; Iam Treton. What 


brings thee to the camp? 
To see my sire. 
fre. Thy sire! His name? 
Eliz. Cromwell. 
fre. Cromwell, thy father? 
Even so, 
Cromwell’s tent is there, but he 
is posting guard. “acs 
 £itz. I wait him here. 
fre. Iwill seek him for thee. 
Ez. .’ Tis as I feared ; 
The men who gather round my strong- 
willed sire 
As gravitates the needle to its pole, — 
Are like himself, of such consistency 
That but to undertake is next to do. 


_ The fate of England now doth rest with | 


these, 


And war or peace their firm set wills. 


decree. 
Ob -would their daughters | were with me 
to night, 
A troop of pleaders ; but alas! dove 


‘I come against this armed camp; and vet 


If Cromwell so decrees, our and shall | 


[ Excunt. Strains of music heard in the 
_ distance; soldiers singing their even- | 


Have Heaven’ ‘grant I fail not 
here [Retires into tent. 


Stand ¢ our guard men of 

Josh. Like i iron sentinels. 

Crom. And wary, too? 


Josh. As foxesy Colonel. 


Crom. As I would have thea —Hione 
in foxes’ skins. 
fork Why should ‘the devil only play 
the fox? 
Crom. Right, Joshua, saints: the 
foxes play: / 
And proud Charles Staurt shall: be devil. 
But mark; we’ll keep the lion heart. 
Josh. Tigers, sir, we'll be. 
Crom. Nay; ‘bat men. ‘Light then 
my | | 
Crom. be with thee. 


Joshua into tent. 


fair the: not a 
breath to tell 

The dreadful storm which: soon will 

And desolate a sane in homes. 1 must 
‘not count: 

The consequence, ‘or oud wilt shake me 

my work. 


| [Enter Elisabeth from. tent; 


him and at his 
feet. | | 
Crom. ‘Bess What brings thee here 
“That England 
at m not be laid 
desolate. 
Crom. Tut, tut, child: Bis 
Yes, thy child, 
ing at thy feet— 
Her loving father’s feet—a supplicant, 
To pray for. England, whom thou lovest 
more 
‘Than e’en thou lov’st thy child. 
not from me. — | 
Thou can’st not hide face Bess, 
thy child. 
Father,‘dear father? speak to ‘me. 


! 
his hind tenderly 


Crom. [Jaying 
on her head. My child, — name 


fondly syllabled, 
Hath melted iron Cromwell out of me. 
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O, father, save from this 
dreadful war. | 
Come home to- -night! come. to. our | 
“peaceful home. 
* Crom. .The Lord hath need of me, 
~~ sweet child. 
How thy imploring eyes do move my 

Eliz. Father, save us from this woe ! 


_ Crom. Why did’st thou seek thy 
father, child, to-night? 
"Bis: ‘All England came in me ;—her 
orphaned ones, 
Who RY. my. father’s hand. will fathers 


It A ae mother who did send me, sir, 

To plead for widows who will husbands 

O, listen to thy child’s appeal tocnight, 

And i in rage morn speak peace: to all the 
lan 


Crom. (aside deep trouble.” this 
is woe prophetic! a matchless wife, 
Who gave these hands thus mailed for 
_ civil war, 
A flock of lambs to feed, T Optom wee 
To breathe a storm in every wind ; _ 
chance 
To bring swift desolation to our home. 
Would that the bitter cup now at my 
lips, 
Could be struck down! 
heaven’s will I drink, 
E’en 0. the very dregs, for England’s 


Els. 
promised fair. 


Crom. [ passtonately.| $0 hath he oft, | 


and hath as oft betrayed. 
_ [Aside.] 1am not myself with her soft 
eyes 
Thus ’gainst my firm resolve. 
God bless thee, pretty lamb! 
[Calls guard.) Ireton! 
Elis. following him.} All Engiand’s 
jambs, dear father, bless with peace ! 
Crom. [impatientiy.) Get thee 
“my child! 
t turns away mournful , his eyes fol- 
low her sadly; she is 
_ and manifests a yearning; he ts con- 
quered and opens his arms.) _ 


You weep. I feel hot tears fall on my 


I plead not for the but England. 
Crom. wept for England. 


Nay, "tis 


Father, I hear the king hath : 


With harness on. 


Eds. Turn from our hearths this 
dreadful civil war. 
Crom. When Cromwell should be 
merciful, sweet child, 
He'll think of thee. Come, get thee 
homes 
[Enter Ireton. 


whose love hath 

me here, | 

To plead for England’s peace. | 

Give her safe conduct home. Good 
night, my Bess. /re. and Elz. 

Be firm, my heart! Be every purpose bent 

To our great enterprize. Turn. every 
thought 

Of this, my troubled Bais, which burns 
and aches 

With England’s coming woe, to proph- 
ecies 

Of blessings. That child almost be- 
guiled me 

With her weak human prayer, from 

_ God's great work. : 

Henceforth nor wife nor child shall move 
my fixed will 

Till it hes wrought the-issues out of this 

All-fated hour. | must to sleep. *T will 

Be morn. Oh, may that morn bring 
God’s rich grace 

To sanctify this righteous cause ! 

[ Goes to sleep on couch in tent. 


[Zater Ireton.] 


Tre. That mighty spirit sleeps ; - but, 
like the war-horse, 

To-morrow will his 

voice 


| Wake men of iron hearts to follow him ; 


And from his nostrils shall the fiery breath — 


| Shake terribly the earth. Sleep on. 
| ’Tis now midnight. 


I will- inspect the 
watch. [ Exit. 


[Cromwell inside of tent astecp. Scene 
opens. A female form appears in 
UIston, Wearing a crown. 


Form. Cromwell, England calls! arise, 
sleep no more!’ 
I give thee sceptre, but bear not the name 
of. king. 

Might of the Lord, arise and shake the 
land! [Scene slowly closes. 
Crom. [awakening] Was it a dream? 

The sceptre and the sword! 


Oh, matchless England, hold 


thee now; |. 
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And in my fancy more than kingly 


power. 

Let me an mould, 

And I will win a name for England and 
myself 


That shall resound in every land till 


ages 
Raptured with applause, shall Cromwell 
Syllable with greatness. 
I hear the clang of war! What ho, there! 


[ater Iretonand Digby. Cavaliers and 
 dronsides enter from various parts in 
melee of battle. 


Crom. (with drawn laser) Hold, all! 
I charge ye hold! for if I smite, 


We'll leave nor root nor branch. Speak 


for your king. 
Dig. A royal proclamation to arrest 
The leaders of this great rebe!lion. 
Yield thee, then, great rebel! 
‘Crom. What if I refuse? 
Dig. You dare not resist the king! 
Crom. You have not seen what Crom- 
well dares. 
Arrest that knight and Sinre: his troop. 


[Show of resistance amongst the troops.| 


Mow them down if they contend. Thus 
do I dare. 
And were Charles Stuart here, I would as 
much for him. 
fre. The king has raised his standard 
and proclaimed the war. 
Crom. Brave news! 
scabbard every.sword, 
Nor let us sheath again till we , have 
rooted up 
These pests of kings. England shall be 
free! 
I swear it. 
Omnes. Thus do we all! 
Crom. Long live the Commonwealth! 


Omnes. Long live the Commonwealth! 
oF ACT I. 
ACT ii, 

1.—TZhe Great Hall at West- 


SCENE 


minster. The High Court of Justice 
which Charles I. was tried. 
Among the High Commissioners are 
the principal officers of the army, in- 
cluds airfax, Cromwell, Ireton 
ont t. The Lord Presiden: 
Bradshaw in ‘scarlet robes. 


Leap from the 


thesword Shall 


Lord Pres. Les the prisoner Charles 
Stuart be brought into court. — 


[Enter the kingunder an escort of officers. 
He is conducted to the Bar where a 
err velvet chair is set for him. 

er sternly surveying the court and 

people in the. galleries without 
Jaieies to remove his hat, he seats” 
himself. | 


Lord Prest. 'Twould thee, 
Charles Stuart, to take off thy hat. 


[ Charles does not condescend to notice the 
Lord President, who then addresses 
the Solicitor General.) 


The court awaits. 
Sol. Gen. Ac of high treason 

on behalf of the people of England against 

Charles Stuart. 
King. Hold, knave. [starts to his fect. J 
Lord Prest. Be seated, sir, and listen 


to the charge. 


Sol. Gen. Setting forth that the said 
Charles Stuart hath traitorously and 
maliciously levied war against the Par- 
liament and the people therein repre- 
sented. 

King. “That for th presumption, 
knave ! [Lays his staff several times 
across the Solicitor General's shoulders. | 


Lord Prest. against the 


| court. 


[ The Commissioners rise in indignation. 
Cavaliers rush fo surround 
the king.| | 


Crom. Back, rebel 
Dig. Back yourself, brewer. 
Crom. Without there, Ironsides. 


[Enter Ironsides led by Ireton. J 


Halt till I bid ye farther. 

[Zo Cavaters] Put up your swords, or 
Going fing.) Charles, th 
to the king r thy 

Brom heed fell off when thou did’st 
strike a servant of the people. It is the 
evil symbol of thy reign. Pick up thine 
head.—I mean thy staff’s head. 
court) Let the trial goon. I will with- 
out to see there isno mutiny. [2 -xit. 
Lord Prest. Sir, you have heard the 
charge to which you are required to 

answer. 
ing: I would know by what author- 
I am summoned here; otherwise I 
wit do not come here 


To the 
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I see no House | 


of Lords here. No earthly power can 
justly call me, who am your king, in 

uestion, -Where the word of a king is, 
there is power; and who may say unto 
him, what doest thou? The King can 
do no wrong! 


(Cromwell has at the door and 


now enters impatiently.| 
Crom. Bah! I tell the Charles, the 
: pp has had enough of thee. 
[Pointing to the 
rs! Yea, mark them well proud 
king. 


Sons of our country gentlemen are‘they, 


Or of our stalwart yeomanry. Not one 

_ Among my veteran Ironsides, who stood 

Alone on Marston Moor against thy 
mailed knights, 

E’er drew'the hireling’s sword. re 

<England, Charles, ‘to-day— 

‘Our **House of 

this august Court 

The power to judge thee for thy broken 
trust. 

Thou said’st the king can do nto wrong: 

They answer that thou Hest! 

And ask, what doest thou? _ 

‘Your: pardon, sirs, I speak too much 

And stop the people’s mouth ~~ 

_ From giving judgment ‘gainst yon traitor! 

air. 1 wash my hands of this man’s 


blood. [eaves his seat.) 


Crom. (aside): If pause the hounds I 


play the fox. 
[Zo the Council.| Well, let us show 
mercy and in the Peers, 


They'll make a saint of him. 


Lord Prest. 1 pray let Milton speak. 
Crom. Ay, if he condemns, let jadg- : 


ment pass. 
Mil. (advancing.| The Stuart stands 
- upon his right divine; 
We judge him by the awful law of 
might. 


Thee. haughty kings would inal us 
slaves ; 


We cast our idols down and own one 


king, 

Him who did make us men. 

Priests gave the throme: ‘its spell, and 
a night 

O’er every land; we give ‘the world 


a day. 
‘By what ‘authority? Our might} 
Crom. His words are like our blows 


There are thy 


Lords,” which gives 


Mil. Oh! I do glory in the men 
who,sit 


By might divine to judge their prince. 


A hundred after ages, looking back 


In wondrous ectasy, shall mark the time 


When lions did. Coren their crowned 
wolves, 


And England, first of nations, judged 


her king. | 

Lord Prest. [rising.] The court, sirs, 
in its wisdom, now offers for your consid- 
eration these resolutions: 

That this court will proceed to sen- 
tence of condemnation against Charles 
Stuart, King of England. 

That the condemnation of the King, 
shall be for'a tyrant, traitor and murderer. 

That the condemnation of the King 
shall be likewise for being a public enemy 
to the Commonwealth of England. 

What say you, is Charles Stuart guilty 
or not guilty of the charges? 


Coms. [rising-} Guilty! 
Lord Prest. judgment? 
Coms. Death! 

[Murmurs in the hall.| 


Ire. [advancing.| Death! 
Mil. (advancing.| Death! 
Crom. Death! 
[ Tremendous sensation. | 
King. Cromwell, my blood be on 
thy head. 
Heaven be witness that I die the peo- 
ple’s martyr. 
Crom. Heaven will not bear false 
witness, Charles. 
Had’st thou dived for the people then 
had’st thou 4ved well. 
Lord Prest. Guards, bear the pris- 


-oner hence. 
[Banter Lady Fairfax. 
Lady F. Stay, men of blood! where 
‘is your king— 
That sainted offspring of poor Mary 
Stuart ? 


Shame on this court ! where not a single 


Is raised to plead for his most sacred life. 
Lord Pres. Peace, lady! 


Lady F. Then would the very stones 
cry out against this sin. 
Scarce hath the axe that dript with Mary’s 
gore | 
Done weeping, ere your ruthless hands 
ld send 


4 
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I weep for her as she did ap fot Eng- 


land’s crime. 
Crom. We fain would. ‘ourselves 
for Charles, 
And would be toercifal, were mercy not 
A crime against our cause. /77s life is 
England’s death. 
Lady F. Great hypocrite! Sirs—just 
sirs— 
I pray another word, and Ihave done. 


O, for mercy, if not justice, heed me |: | 


Ah! They turn from me. 
Then hope alone is in the people. 


[ Zurns to galleries. | 


People of England, there behold your 
King! 


Condemned to martyrdom by these | : 


stern men, 


Whose hearts are turned to stone.. Oh, | 


raise your voice ! 
And tell them England asks for grat to 
Charles. 


People the galleries.) Mercy ri 


our King! - 
<—- F. Sirs, hear ye that ? Tei is the 
eople’s voice; 7 
It or mercy. 


Crom. Then at! it speak again that 


we may 


Hear it well-pronounced.._ ‘Methinks at 


at first it did 


But whisper out: the People’s potent will. 


[Addressing the Ironsides.] 


Ho! men of England ; ho! Saxon Eng- 


land, 


Sons of our possessed 


land 


Ere foot of Norman William trod on t: 


now 


Speak ye in this great cause at issue here. | 
Our Saxon sires with royal Alfred reared |. 


A kingly.commonwealth, and left it ye 


A blessed heritage ; but this proud prince 
Claims England as his vassal, and your- 


selves 


As serfs, —his royal goods, fashioned and 
“made 


For his most special use. ‘Here i in this | 


‘court, 
To-day, he hath denied the ae s trust. 


We’ll trust him not again to be again 


betrayed ; 


For matk ye, sirs, the record of his life: 
He met your Parliament with 


crown 


Blaspb on his unannointed head 
nd. gave it him, as it had been. 


A left him by his grandam; his 


The will all-absolute. And look ye, sirs, 

His scornful. still gibes 
mocks — 

In Engiand’s august ‘presence, which 


bows. us 


Bienssithe Nery ante the charge 


Whereof he hath so much protested here, 
He did make war. against, parlia+ 
ment, 


| And ye have brought, ‘him: thus to. Jjudg- 


land, now, for I have 


Charles Stuart, i is he guilty or not guilty 
Of treason ’gainst_ the State? | 

_ Tronsides (thunders) 

Crom. The 


Death |. [Picture 


within. 


[ Enter from the ‘Hol fast, 
and Men, all carousing. 


Hold. Holdfast. my. chris- 
tened me. I had. much need of it, friend 


Joshua. The flesh is weak ; YeM verily, 


flesh is weak. 

Josh. Drink, then, ‘unto thy 
pious name. : 

Hold. Yea, verily, it is” goodly 


name. 


Josh. Drink, man, drink. 
Hold. Nay, Joshua will not diink. 
I will but look into cup to: see the 


| dregs of sin. | 


Joh. will make thee 


loathe it friend. 


Hold. ‘Thinkest thou £0; good Joshua? 

Josh. Or lam not, myself, in grace. — 

Hold. Then willI meet: the tempter 
face to face. [Drinks.} The Lord pre- 
serve us from wine-bibbing, 


that is, foo much of it. «> 


Josh. My mind, to the test cup. 
floid. Ay, when there’s grace i’ the 
cups, good oshua, as now, or I had not 


drank with ye, sir; for am gospeled, 


Joshua, from sole to crown. But verily, 

this is a day of grace:' to:morrow we 

shall ali be 
Josh. Here comes the Colonel, 


Harrison. 


for. owe have. on» had. 
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would rescue Charles. Charles has pe- 
titioned to be heard before the peers in 
the Painted Chamber... 

Josh. The people are his peers at 
best, and at his worst his judges. 

Har. His abdication in behalf of 
young Prince Charles is now his theme. 

Josh. as he proposed as much? 

Har. His-speech hath led that way. 
Five suldiers round the scaffold thick as 
bees. Fairfax is tender as a chick. His 


wife hath urged the rescue of the king. | 


No fail!. We'll execute him. in the morn. 
God’s might! ‘hat would he do for us. 
[ Exit. 
Josh. Captain Holdfast, get: thy men 
and report for duty straight. 
fold.. What, would’st lead my val- 
ient comrades into the pit-fall the enemy 
hath dug for them? Thou art a fire- 
brand. 
- Josh. Thou art a. poltroon, Captain 
- Holdfast. I'll leave thee, for I like not 
such pigeon-livered fellows as thee and 
thy troop of donkeys. 
Hold. Wear that my veterans—my 
heroes—my sons of Mars! He calls 
me—me—poltroon! Qh, thar. Goliath 
of Gath stood before me now to 
prove, knave, how thou hast trans. 
_ gressed against my manhood. Bray after 


him, my heroes. And now let’s home 


as fast as our good legs can carry us. 
Bah! a fool can take his soldiers into 
danger but it.takes a captain like me to 
keep them out of it. Right about face! 
Quick march—run if you hke—and I’ll 


take hold of faithful Ebenezer’s coat-tail | 


to help this grace of flesh: march to your 
Now of, heroes. 


SCENE 3. closet ; half dark 
Stage ; night; table and chair ; 
ting material and death warrant on 

on table. 
lighted candle.. 


Crom. [seeing So, SO ; there 


lies the the Stuart’s 


My name to that will ie it terrible 

As Heaven's fiat; if but withheld 
On what a superhuman height I stand, 

pen 


Lady F. spare his life! 


Enter Cromwell ath 


Can sweep, away the heads of kings 
or bid 

Them live forever. Give but ai prec- 
edent, 

And kings henceforth are idols of the 
past. 

E’en as a God I stand to all mankind, 

And hold to-night the fate of ages hence. 

Popedoms and Kingdoms at a stroke I cut 

From off the body of a world. England 

Leads the van; all nations tread in her 
great track, 


And young America our star will catch, 


And empire build that knows not kings. 

O, God, thou to this feeble hand give 
thine 

Own might, yea, almost thine omnipo- 
tence! 


And shall I fail thee then? Thou gavest 


kings 
In wrath, and never since great David 
reign’d, 


‘Found Heaven a man cast them down. 


Thus do I then, thy will, and sign 


The fate of Kings ! Signs warrant.) 

God! how I tremble. pecunpit’s name 
affrights 

E’en Cromwell’s self. Speak, who goes 
there? [Enter Ireton.] 

’ Tis done! Noword! But see it exe- 
cuted! = Gives warrant. | 


[Exit Ireton. Cromwell returns to table. 
~Enter Lady Fairfax.) 


Lady Fairfax! What brought thee? 
| 
Lady F. come to ask thee for the 


life of Charles. 
Crom. ’'Tis in-the hand of Heaven. 
Lady F. Cromwell, be truly great. 
Thou 


- -know’st his. fate depends on thee. 
Crom. If thou art right, then would 
the very wolf 


_Be nobler when. he leaps upon his prey 


Than Cromwell, did he fail the nation 
Lady F. Crosawall a million tongues 
give speech through me 
On this dread night to plead for Smarties. 
- Too late. 
To-mereow when the. reeking ax shall 


And "England, stricken with its bloody 
work. 


Too late ; for aha that those 
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Which pray for grace to-night will curse 
thy name, 
And mothers will in generations hence, 
Their children teach to loathe the name 
—Cromwell the Regicide! 
Crom. Woman, begone! 
Lady F. Nay \et me to thy love of | 
power plead, 
If thy stern heart holds to its bloody | 
work. 
Crom. 
more. 
Lady F. Prince Charles will give thee. 
rank, wealth—a dukedom, 
If thou but sparest his father’s life. 
_ Crom. Ah! I have ears for that. 
Lay on. 
Lady F. I've found thy heart. The 
king is saved ! | 
Crom. A heart that would not Eng- 
land sell 
Though Gabriel did bid. 
kings 
Not sell my soul. Charles Stuart’s rank 
Should not make Cromwell thus unmake 
himself. 
Away; you now offend, not anger me. 


[He ts turning, when enter Elizabeth Crom- 
well with the king's children, the Duke 
of Gloucester and the Princess Eliza- 
beth. The children dressed in black. 
The three approach knee! 
to Cromwell.| | 


God! Who are these that kneel to me 
with eyes 

Upturned in speechless agony? Yet 
speak 

‘They thus more ‘potently than ever 
ton 

Yet spoke. Their silence doth oppress 
my brain; 

My heart in sympathy doth hold its peace 

To list to their unuttered prayer, yet. 
would 

Prefer to hear its own death-call, than 
have 

To answer them. \ Who are they ? Mine 
own I know; 

But who is he who fathers these? 

Lady F. ‘Vhy king, Cromwell. 
Crom. Would he had sent a host of 

knights to force 

An answer, ere sent these, his little ones; 

Or that again I had to meet him at | 

His army’s front, to test an undecided 
cause, 


I say begone: I'll hear no 


I smite down 


Ere this assault upon the father’s heart | 


To wring replies. from me to his _— 
lambs! 
. Eliz. "Twas not the king that sent 
his children here 
To plead thus for his life, but I—thy 
child, 
Beguiled them with my father’ s love, 
till my 
Own trust hath all-possessed them too, 
and brought 
Them at thy feet, as though thou wert 
almost 
Their sire, to ask of thee a father quite. 
Send not these pleaders hence with an 
unanswer’d prayer. 
Crom. Bess thou dost rack thy father’ s 
2 heart. 
Elis. Men call the terrible:—they 
know thee not asI, © 
Whose head a thousand times hath felt 
thy hand 
Soft as my mother’ S, and thy words, 
too, fall 
Ever upon my ear in gentle speech, _ 
Save the King! Oh, save the King! I 
never plead | 
‘In vain to thee. Oh, save e the King! 
Crom. Oh! this is more than | can 


bear. Ireton! Ireton! 
‘Eliz. No, no; call not stern Ireton. 
Prince, kiss | 
My father’s hand. Maid bathe it with 
thy tears ; 


‘Then dare it not a father take from ye. 
Chil. Spare our father’s life ! 
Crom. Let go my rr- 
fant strength doth bind 
Me more than would a Samson’s thongs. 
Maid let go my hand! ‘Boy would’st tare 
My heart out by its roots? 
Biz. Nay; hold him to the last! 
Cling to his knees. 
He weeps! He willrelent! Your father 
shall be saved! 
Crom. Ireton! Treton! [Enter ‘Theil 
Bear these children as or I shall 
disobey 
The will of Heaven! © | | 
Eliz. No, ho; not till thou 


| their father’s life. 


Crom. Quick! ‘Take them hence; 4 
for [can bear no more — 


(J/reton takes children by the hand and 
leads them off essays to 


stay.) 
thee Elisabeth. 
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Lady F. May Heaven adeaf ear turn 
to thee, Cromwell. [Exit Lady F. 


[Cromwell for a moment faces to and fro 


in great agitation. 


Crom. Now pales the glory “of a 

mighty deed, 

‘Which did before with wondrous ecstasy 

Enchant me: and my ears once» fill’d 
with grande 

Applause of ages: yet unborn, 
groans 

Of execration from a million tongues. 

My very soul is one entire sound 

Of cursings heaped upon my head. | 


catch 


will 

Their sucklings tell that Cromwell was a 
regicide! 

So be it; then, for none ‘shall 

The worid in its bear 

There is a time when destiny itself 

Seems hanging on one: human au That 
time 

Is now. [Bell tolls. _ Abt there rings 
out the stroke of fate. 

It is the knell of | Charles. "From that 
‘same knell 


‘The very earth shall take new: time, and | 


men 
ood or ill, shall couple with it 
romwell’s name. 
Now-will I look upon the scene without, 
And know it in the doing, that. I may, 
When all men’s deeds to 
‘ment, 
Answer, this is mine. 


[ Cromwell withdraws curtain of window. 
At same instant flats are een real- 
taing view of execution. 


For 


END OF Act If. 
To be Continued. 


THE OF 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 


BY WM. GILL 
‘what I have heard permit me to relate.""—Drydes. : 


Emerging from the briny waters of St. 
_ George’s Channel. in the Irish Sea, the 
plashing waves shining in foaming crests, 
the ‘‘tight little Isle of Man’” appears 

like a huge emerald set in. silver, or, as 


wending his way u 


an old writer has it, ‘it looks like ane | 
_ park in ye seae impaled in rocks.’’ - 
| “An which stands 
Nepuune's park and pated 
It lies about Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland. Standing 
on the apex of Sneafell, its highest 
mountain, 2,024 feet above the sea level, 
the observer can enjoy a sight, in outline, 
of the Three Kingdoms filling the horizon 
all round, by simply ‘‘turning ’round on 
his heel,” within a radius of forty miles. 
To the southward and eastward may be 


| seen the mountain ranges of Snowden 
That woman spoke the truth. "Mothers | 


and Cumberland, in England; to the 
west appear the mountains of Morne and: 
Fairhead, in Ireland; and in the north- 
ern horizon emerge the Mull of Gallo- 
way with the heights of Criffell, in Scot- 
land. From this elevated spot the pros- 


pect is indescribably grand. Within the 


range of vision, surrounding the visitor’s 
immediate presence, he beholds the 
green pastures and mottled fields; the 
rich foliage of the ancient trees; the well 


arranged fertile farms, with substantial 


fences or hedges, and neat comfortable 
houses ‘with barns, stables and yards, or 
corrals. The high state of cultivation of 


| farms, orchards and gardens, gives life 


and beauty to the scene; and the lowin 
of cattle, the bleating of sheep, an 


barking of dogs heard everywhere, give 


a buoyance to the spirit, pleasure to the 


eye, and ‘salubrious fragrance to the air, 


that reward the gazer for all toil in 
the mountain steep 
to jek su the entrancing scene. Mountains 

glens, and rugged steeps, and rushing 
celeadi and narrow streams sinuously 
making their course to the harbor outlets, 


‘| appear romantic and picturesque, and 
invite the nature-loving wanderer to 


their secluded retreats. 

Between the spectator and the three 
Kingdoms may be seen ships laden with 
valuable products and merchandize from 
all parts of the world, dotting the watery 


| expanse on their way to ports inward 


and outward; steamers | 
“That walk the ocean like the things of life,’’ 


whose smoke streaks the sky, plying be- 
tween the insular harbors and foreign 


| shores; and craft of all kinds, sail-wing- 


ed, like vast sea-fowls, taking their cour- 
ses aS uncertain to his ken now, as the 


| 
3 
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same were to Solomon when gazing on 
them in the Mediterranean waters, he re- 
marked, ‘‘There are three me, Re which. 


are too ‘wonderful forme | 

which I know not: The way of an eagle 
in the air, the way of a serpent on a 
rock, and the way of a , ship in the heart 
of the sea.” Seldom is it the privilege 
of the pleasure seeker to look on such a 
rare combination of attractions, where 
land, and sea, and sky hold up to him 
ten thousand charms: . 


The Island reposes: in the channel, 


shaped like an irregular shomboid, ome: 


northern and southern angles peaked 
extended, lying about N. ve 

from thirty to thirty-three. fete long, 
and twelve miles broad, 


Its shores present bold, rugged, and 
precipitous headlands, indented with ca- 


pacious bays and numerous small inlets. 


Surrounded so immediate by the sea, and 
possessing the advantages of the ‘great 
thermal ocean-river,’’ the Gulf stream, 
its climate is especially mild and salubri- 


ous; and its equibility promotive of long | 
life. According to the report of the 


Registrar-General, taken from an average 
of seven years’ observations of the Eng- 


lish and Scottish Meteorological Societ-. 
ies, the mean temperature in the three » 


months of Summer is, 56.17°; in the 
three months of Autumn, 46.97 3 in the 
three months of Winter, 40.90°; and 


in the three months of Spring, 46. 


showing also the annual mean of 47.08°. 


- Its average annual rainfall is about thirty 


inches. ‘There are but few spots on this 


earth where the difference between sum- 


mer and winter is so trifling, snow and 
frost seldom intruding their presence. 


_ The soil is very productive, though 
variable in quality and nature, producing 


crops equal to those in England, and is 
now cultivated under’ all ‘the advance- 
ment of the age. There is one peculiar- 
ity, however, with the soil that is necess- 
ary to mention to give force to. this 
article. 


nor venomous reptiles exist on the Island. 


It 


comprising 
about 125,000 acres, or 200 square miles. | 


Snakes, serpents, nor. toads, 


It is like Ireland in this fespect ; for St. 


Patrick, they say, during his visit to 
Mona’s Isle “‘banished all the snakes, 
the toads and the vermin.”” Up to the 
year 1848, it was said, that not even a 
‘¢venomous toad”’ could live‘on it. The 


‘writer of this article ‘well remembers 


about that year,a Scottish gardener, a 
man of intelligenee and progression, 
named Sinclair, who was in the ees _ 

the chief Deemster [ Judge]. 
thought it necessary to have toads in oe 


garden to destroy insects, and told a few 


persons that he proposed sending to 


‘Scotland for a few of those 1 mMnpocent ani- 
‘mals. The communication raised ‘‘a 


tempest in a teapot,”’ the people became 

alarmed and indignant; the papers berated 
him severely for bringing a curse on the 
Island, and he was‘c led to promise 
ot to introduce the useful creature. One 
thing is certain, however, snakes and 

toads were not known to'the inhabitants, 
and it was. believed they could not live | 
on its soil. ‘The same charm that drove 
or kept them from Ireland excluded them 


from the Isle of Man. 


The Island is celebrated for its: mines 


of lead, copper, silver and blende. The | 


ores from the mines worked at Laxey and 
Foxdale are rich and abundant. The 


lead ore contains from fifty to sixty oun- 


ces of silver to the ton. 

The Island has a peculiar government 
of itsown. The Isle of ‘Man,’’ says 
Blackstone, ‘‘is a distinct. territory from 
England, and is not governed by our 


laws; neither doth an-Act of Parliament 


extend to it unless it be particularly 
named therein.” .Though this Lilipu-— 
tian Kingdom does not form part of the 
realm of England: yet it is part of the 
dominions of the pr el n. Its govern- 
ment now is composed of the Queen in 
Council, the Lieutenant-Governor (who 
is appointed by the Queen) in Council, 
and twenty-four gentlemen, called ** The 
House of Keys.” These Keys were for- 
merly self- laichalls but now are chosen by . 
the people. Until within a few years past, 
when a member of the House died or 
resigned, two gentlemen, or men having 
certain property qualifications, were elec- 
ted by the House, and their names pre- 
sented to the: Governor, who. nominated 
one of these for the vacancy. 
To the credit of the House of Ries: | 
it should: be. said,:-that: were ever 


All finely blended there 
¥ beauteous scenes are y ; 
* Rivers and and fruit, and wood 
é i vales, cascade, fruit, Pi 
cas 
: And crag, and cornfield, vine and mountain bare; 
And chiefiess castles, seen in silent mood 
WwW 
> 
‘ With man town, successors of the past ; 
Qld ocean's broed and wrinkled face appears 
gliding t woo 
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true to the trust reposéd in them, loyal 
to the interests of the people, and honest 
and incorruptible in the'performance of 
the duties exacted of them in their hon- 
orable position. . When the avarice of 
the reigning Dukes. imposed burdens 
upon the people, and unjust demands 
were sought to be exacted, they with- 
stood the tyrants, and in honest manli- 
ness refused to be the henchmen of any 
Duke or King that would oppress the 
people. At several times during the, 
petty serjeanty of the Athole family (as 
it was called by Lord Ellenborough in 
1805), the House of Keys refused to en- 
tertuin their propositions, and ‘revolted 
against the supposed tyranny. These 
were exciting times in the little Isle, and 
were in those days topics of interest, 
even in England. One of these events 
was the subject of much bitterness, and 
called forth satire and lampoon from 
orator, poet and artist. The writer was 
favored with the reading of a manu- 
script satirical poem, with ltdicrous il- 
lustrations by the author, that, has never 
been issued from the press, but which is 
- handed down as an heirloom in the fam- 
ily, in which the poet exposes the idio- 
syncracies of both parties, with more 


severity and plainness than delicacy. | 


An extract from the manuscript may 


show the ability and loyalty to the little | 


country, 


manifested by the House of 


Noe it, as common do, 
Aad ta the Poeun 

wem 
every shania be he said 

us 
‘Who to trample on head.’ 


In consequence ot ‘‘ the laws of Eng- 
land not extending to the Isle of Man, 
unless it be particularly named,’’ the 
Island, within the writer’s memory, was 
a place. of refuge from justice for many 
‘*who left their country for their coun- 
try’s good.’’. Once upon the Isle of 
Man, no process from an English court 
- could touch them, except for murder; 
and no suit could be instituted against 
them there arising from acts done else- 


where. This wasa stigma on the inhab- 


itants, and encouraged many undesirable 
fugitives. This fact often brought dis- 


Squire 


years afterwards. 


grace on the place; and an old satirist, 
having a bitter feeling against the Island, 


once wrote: 


The Island became the refuge of such 
characters as outlaws, debtors and smug- 
glers; and during the time that the Earls of 
Derby, who by title were Kings of Man, 
maintained, as lords of the Isle, a sort of 
royal authority therein. But in 176s, 
the British Government purchased all the 
rights of the Derbys to the Island from 
the Duke of Athole,.whereby the whole 
Island and its dependencies were inalien- 
ably vested in the crown. Yet many 
old laws and customs continued for many 
The present writer 
recollects when no person could enter or 
leave the Island without a passport from 
the harbor from which he was to sail. 
Indeed, his own father was one of the — 
few men who, bidding defiance to the | 
old custom, were the means of getting 
it discontinued, without an act of law. 


The ancient language of the natives 
is one of the six dialects of the. Keltic, 
called Manx. Philologists show that the 
Keltic tongues are divided into high and 
low—the high being, Welsh, Cornish 
and Armorican; the low being, the Erse,'or 
the Gaelic, Irish and Manx, and that 


these are part of the Indo-European 


languages. One of the most learned of 
philologists affirms, ‘‘that Irish is the 
parent tongue of the Celtic, that Scottish — 
Gaelic is Irish stripped of a .few inflex- 
ions, and that Manx is merely Gaelic 
with a few peculiar words, disguised by 
a corrupt system of orthography.’’ The 
orthography, however, gives honor to 
the Manx scholars who have adopted the 
phonetic system. Though these scholars 
diJate upon the melody and harmony of 
the Manx tongue, and call it noble, copi- 
ous and dignified, yet Dr. Shirley, con- 
secrated’ Bishop of Sodor and Man in 
1841, said, ‘‘ It isan unmitigated portion 
of the curse of Babel.’, | 

The writer's only reason for giving the 
foregoing paragraph is, to show that the 
language, as well as the soil, is of Irish 


connection, though Manxmen would’ 


‘*When Satan tried his i i 
en Satan arts in vain 
Ye worship of ye Lord to gain, 
Ye yerde, world} he says, and all be thine. 
Except ane place, that maun be mine, 
Though bare it is and scarce a span, ‘ . 
mortals cailed the Isle of Man; 
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never forgive him for making such an 
allusion, were he living on Mona’s Isle 
as he writes. a" | 
But I have not set out to treat of 
what every person knows, or ought to 
_ know, of the government, history, re- 
sources and size of the Isle of Man, nor 


to tell whence the original inhabitants — 


came and their religion and laws. I 
want .to go beyond all that, 


“Ere antiquity began” — 


_ to inform my readers what I have been 
told with serious expression and earnest 
gaze, of the origin -of the Isle of Man, 
and the charms broken in the long, long 
past that tore it from its mother earth. 
Legends and traditions, charms and: su- 

titions are the heritage of the inhab- 
itants from their forefathers. Witchcraft 
is still believed in, and many a story of 
_ the ‘‘evil eye’’ told. Fairies still dance 
in the grassy glens, and play their pranks 
in old churchyards; ghosts haunt old, 
forsaken houses, anid tales of mystery 
and murder connected with them, are 


still related to gaping listeners. Lanan- 


shees (Banshees) mourn the deaths in the 
old favorite families; and Bugganes rise 
out. of the ground, like hideous mon- 
sters, to commit mischief and frighten 
the rustics out of their wits. The Phyn- 
nodderee, a fallen fairy, banished from 
fairy society for having courted a pretty 
Manx girl who lived in a bower under 
the the ‘‘ Blue Tree’’ of Glen Aldyn, is 
doomed to remain in the Isle of Man 
‘*till. time shall be no more.’’ He is 
transformed into a fierce satyr-like figure. 
covered with long, shaggy hair, which 
gives him the name of Phynodderee, or 
hairy fellow. He is sometimes useful to 
farmers in cutting down fields of grass 
every year, and duing such other chores 
of supererogation. Giants, spell-bound, 
yet repose in. the out-of-the-way caves, 
guarded by sprites that allow no imterfer- 
ence with the charm. Apparitions are 
stil] seen and dreaded; ‘and the Moddy 
Doo ( Black Dog) visits its old haunts, 
as certainly as when Sir Walter Scott 
gave it immortality in his works; but the 
fair and beautiful enchantress, who al- 
lured the hearts of masculine Islanders, 
keeping them in ecstasy of love around 
her so long, that their homes and lands 
were ruined by their laziness, has never 
appeared since she flew away from the Is- 


4 


— 


land, (having done so much womanly 
mischief,) in the shape of a bat. Mer- 


maids too, are often caught in the fisher- 


ies; and, to escape imprisonment by the 
fisherman, work charms, and tell secrets 
that leads to the acquisition of fortunes. 

‘The arms of the Isle of Man are, in 


themselves, not only a curiosity, but a | 


mystery to the most astute mind. The 
arms are a misnomer, for they are | 


the three legs of a man, united at the 


joints of the thighs, each knee. bent and 


the toes in a circular band, each. foot 


equidistant from each other; or, to speak 
more in accord with the rules of her- 


aldry: The arms. of the Island are— 
Gules, three armed human legs, argent, 
ed in trian- | 


joined at the fesse-point, 
gle, garnished and spurred, Or, with the 
appropriate motto, Quocumque seceris 
stabit; that is, ‘‘whichever way you 
throw it, it will stand.’’... Now in en- 
deavoring to account for the meaning of 
these arms, or legs, if you will, I am sure 


‘that thereby hangs many.a tale. I 


could tell you, but I will not, that its 
real significance 1s. characteristic of the 


natives of the Island... It appears that 
when the ambition and, avarice of the 


kings of Europe led.them to rob nations 
and subdue their peoples, the Isle of Man 


was a favorite spot. to possess, from its | 


central position and. proximity to the 


‘Three Kingdoms, England, Scotland and» 


Ireland. Thus the Island was in posses- 


sion of the Kelts, the Romans, the Picts — 
and Scots, the Norwegians, the Danes, — 
Normans and Britons. 


When the Three 
Kingdoms became free from foreign in- 
vasions, and were more settled as to 
their governments, the Manx people 
learned lessons of wisdom, and acted on 
the spirit of Pickwick’s advice, ( though 
they advised even Dickens in advance ), 


to ‘‘shout with the crowd, and if there 


are two crowds to shout with the big- 
gest.” the 
two knees are bent, and one is ready to 


kick, all being mailed. Thus, if Ireland 


would attack the Island, it would bend 
the knees to England and Scotland and 
kick at Ireland. If Scotland invaded, 
it would bend to Ireland and England, 


and kick at Scotland. If England at- 
tempted to impose, it would bend to Ire- 
land and Scotland and kick at England. 


Shouting with the~ bi ~ crowd, it 
deemed itself safe; -and the arms and 


For, when the three legs rest, 


~ 
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legs were a standing menace to any 
marauding country. I.am not say- 
ing that this is characteristic of the peo- 
ple. Oh, no. SoeMbous said it, but I 
never will say it. 

One thing, however, even the natives 
do not care to contradict: The Isle of 
Man was at one time kept under a spell 
‘by a celebrated necromancer, called, 
‘*‘Mananan MacLir.’’ .He kept the Is- 
land under a mist for many years by his 
power. ‘‘If this wizard king dreaded an 
enemy, he would make each one of his 
army seem a hundred men,”’ so saysan old 
statute book to this day. He was a. great 
trader, and the best pilot in the west of 
Europe. By his knowledge of the sky 
he knew the quarter in which the fair or 
the foul weather would appear, and when 
they would change, hence the Scots and 
Britons called him the god of the sea— 
Mac Lir, ‘‘son of the sea.’’ There pre- 
vails vastly differing opinions _among 
historians as to the precise period in 
which Mananan lived. Some declare 
this wizard-king flourished three centur- 
ies before Christ, while others affirm he 
ascended the throne A. D. 440. He 
came in contact, however, with St. Pat- 
rick—if ever such a saint lived*—and 
they had a desperate struggle for suprem- 
acy. But the saint prevailed, and 


MacLir was so far overcome that he was 
banished from common sight; and only 
descendants: 


to 2a few of the 
original inhabitants, once in seven years 
rolling like three legs of man in a hoop, 
enveloped in mystic undestructive fire, 
his head in the centre, an illuminated and 
whirling coat of arms. Some, even now, 
affirm that the Island was called after 
him, the word in the vernacular tongue 
at Man, being Mannin. But I tell a truer 
e. 

‘ If you will cast your eyes over the 
“map of ‘‘Quld Ireland,’’: you cannot fail 
to discover at once, an ‘inland sea, in the 
north-east, in the Province. of Ulster, 
called Lough Neagh. It is surrounded 
by the counties Antrim, Armagh, Lon- 
donderry and Tyrone, It is near thirty 
miles long and twelve miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of aboyt 100,000 square 
acres. It is now, of course, smaller 
than in the early times. Lough Neagh 


an irregular rhomboidal agure, 


peaked at the north and eta) angles, 
and is, even now, nearly the exact shape 
of the Isle of Man, and covers nearly 
the same acreage. ‘It is said—and the 
likeness is remarkable—that the head- 
lands of Mona’s Isle, are marked bv 
indentations in the land surrounding 
Lough Neagh; the points and juttings 
into the sea of the one, are points and 


_juttings into the land around the other, 


as if the Js/e of Man was once taken out 
of Treland, and thrown into the Irish 


Channel. The reader will be pleased to 


perceive the close resemblance of the 
outline of one and the periphery of the 
other, now that the attention is directed 
to the singular fact, although the lapse of 
ages may have wrought changes. 

Well; so the story runs: where. Lough 
Neagh now shows its watery surface, a 
very large city once existed, Its build- 
ings were the result of industry and 
wealth; its gardens and orchards were 
plentifully filled with varieties of luscious 
fruits, and its inhabitants were prosper- 
ous, comfortable and happy. No such 
city dotted the face of Ould Ireland in 
the long ago; and it was a pride and an 
honor to the nation then. In the city 
of Neagh [pronounced Nay] was a well, 
bubbling up abundantly the most delici- 
ous and wholesome water for the use of 
the grateful inhabitants. The well was 


situated in a piece of holy ground, 
‘ sacred to some of the deities then wor- 


shipped, a gift to the people wrought by 
a miracle, and kept under a powerful spell, 


the water never growing less, no matter 


how much. soever used, nor overflowing 
though rarely used. The well was highly 
prized by all. It was walled in and 
covered to keep it clean; and a door 
strongly hinged to prevent the pigs, and 
the cows, and the dogs, and the chick- 
ens from fouling its limpid waters. A 
spell, however, was over this well, 


which had been used for generations, 


and made it dangerous to the negligent 
drawer of water. The citizens were 
compelled never to leave the door of the 
well open, after drawing water; for if 
they did, wilfully or negligently, the 
water would overflow in powerful streams, 
flood the whole country and drown the 
citizens, the water following the offender 
until he or she would be stopped and 
drowned in it, which fact alone would — 
save the whole Island from being sub- 
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merged. Itso occurred that a intslai _of potatoes nial ‘pigs, or something, 

went to the well, as usual, with her | maybe, as good. She took the usual course 
She left her | and while on her way the sailors saw in 


meee to draw water. 
-child, or boy-baby in the neat 
. wicker-work cradle, expecting to return 
instantly. She met a neighbor on the 
way, and woman-like, must have a little 
gossip. The piece of talk was nut over 
when she heard the screams of her boy, 
and running to the well, dipped the 
water into her pitchers excitedly, and 
rushing homewards, her heart pierced 
with the wild cries of the infant, she 
Sorgot to shut the spell bound door. Out 
poured the water in torrents at her heels, 
threatening immediate death, and spread? 
ing in all directions, she could not reach 
her house; but she saw a large eagle as- 


_cend into the air with her.darling’s cradle | 


and heard her dear one’s cries as the bird 
soared and flew in an easterly direction. 

She fied until she was exhausted, 

while the country was submerged by her 
carelessness, and the water still increas- 

ing. A countryman happened to be trav- 
elling towards the city, being some miles 
distant, saw the terrible flood, and know- 
ing what the cause must be, seeing the 
woman run so, he caught her madly and 
dashed her into the foaming tide. The 
woman sank to rise no more. The flow- 
ing ceased at once, leaving a sheet of 
water on a low ground where the city on 
an elevated plateau once existed. There 


was a great Irish cry in Ireland that day, | 


and a precious parcel of land sunk out 
_ of sight there forever. 

(By way of parenthesis, let me venture 
to say: I have often regretted that the 
poor woman was drowned so soon, not 
that I cared so much for her. Had the 
‘* gorsoon not seen her, she: ionighe have 
travelled on until the whole land had 
been submerged. and we would never 


have. been troubled with ‘‘ Repealers,”’ 
nor ‘‘Young Islanders,’’ nor Fenians,” 


nor ‘‘Home Rulers,’’ nor ‘‘ Land- 
leaguers,’’ nor Boycotters, 
Molly Maguires’’!) 

Philosophy tells us that ticity can 
be lost or destroyed; and though the ; 
theory was unknown in that far off time, 
yet the facts proved the philosophy true, 
to the astonishment of all. 


_ From the port of Carrick , Tre- 


land, coincident with the sad catastrophe 


that happened to the great city of Neagh, 
a vessel sailed for England 


ith a cargo 


the air, soaring and careering, a huge 
eagle having some large bundle hanging 
from its beak. Not having spy-glasses in 
those ancient times, they could not de- 
fine the object, but watched it intently, 
—the wonderful thing engaging their 
whole attention. Presently they per- 
ceived the bird descend Pheer 4 and 
steadily, when lo! they saw it approach 
an Island in the seathat they had never 
seen before. Where a mist existed al- 
ways, which seamen ever avoided, now 
they discerned, within a few miles from 
thence, a lovely green land towering out — 
of the sea. They watched the eagle 
ali saw it lay its burden carefully 

own, and they made for the spot, as the 
bird flew away. They felt that they 
lived as in a glorious vision. Skies mot- 
tled with rich clouds, tinted with the 
changing rays of the sun; a fertile is- 
land beneath their feet, decked in the 
richest garb that nature could bestow ; 
the air filled with the retreshing fragrancy 
of sweetest flowers; and the captivating 
tones of the feathered songsters, that 
flitted from branch to bough of old and 
venerable trees, rich in foliage and tint, 
filled the air, that seemed soft and gentle 
as the motion of the zephyrs’ wings. 
But they kept the le’s burden in 
mind, and walking cautiously to the ob- 
ject | of attraction, saw before them a neat 
and comfortable wicker-work cradle, 
which held in its embrace a beautiful, 
healthy, sparkling, intelligent specimen 
of humanity—a . bouncing, smiling, 
chuckling boy. There and then they 
gave the island the name of the Js/e of 
Man. On full examination, after many 
days travelling and sailing, it was dis- 
covered to be that part of ‘‘Ould Ire- | 
land"’ that formed the land where Lough 
Neagh is now a watery ‘expanse. Its 
size, headlands, promontories, cliffs and 
harbors in outline appeared, as plain and 
true to nature, as if plucked from the Irish 
. sod, and planted in the centre of the 
| sea which divided the Trefod, or three 
lands, as anciently called. 

Often when a boy have I looked at, 
and admired the ‘eagle, cradlé and 
child,’’ struck m relief°on the copper 
half-pennies, which at one time were cur- 
rent coin of the Isle of Man. 
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_JUDGE HOLMES AND HIS GREAT 
SUBJECT,—FRANCIS BACON. 
best head in the universe.” —Emerson.. 


A tournament of a few against an 
army. Yet will the controversy grow 
though Shakspearian autocrats will treat 
it for awhile with their sovereign con- 
tempt. 

But what profit is there in the argu- 
How can the controversy possi- 
bly benefit the Anglo Saxon race whose 
poet and interpreter Shakspeare has been 
these three centuries past? If Shak- 
‘speare be dethroned, what an infinite 
excellence shall we not lose?—what a 
demigod shall we not have cast down to 
lift to his sovereign pinnacle one whom 
Macaulay supremely admired, yet also 
despised—one whom Pope stigmatized as 

“The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


These are considerations and questions 
which philosophical criticism will by and 
bye surmount. Shakspeare will not be 
dethroned but rather will his own monu- 
ment be unveiled, and, if that true mon- 
ument be Fraucis Bacon, then at last 
will justice be done. : 

And now concerning the value of the 
subject which Judge Holmes illuminates 
at his every touch. Itis just in its in- 
tellectual value to the present age that 
its vitality consists, and which in fact 
has forced it into existence. Had we 
not needed Bacon to expound Shakspeare, 
Bacon never would have appeared; and 
this may be affirmed.even though Fran- 
cis Bacon should be: simply the ex- 
pounder and not the Sphakspeare— 
the expounder, by the nearness of their 
intellectual. relations as the two supreme 
minds of a supreme age. By the uni- 
versal confession of the critics and au- 
thors we cannot climb to the brain of 
_ Shakspeare nor measure his achievements 
by our rules; yet ‘tis certain that, if 
we are given Bacon as the ladder, we 
can climb to that brain and measure by 
Baconian rules Shakspeare’s work, 
though none mav hope to match his per- 
formances. Therefore is this investiga- 
tion of Judge Holmes of an exceeding 
value. Emerson affirms. that Shakspeare 
is not known even after three centuries 
Bacon be known; and, if these two are 


not comprehended, then have we but a 


very imperfect comprehension of the 


Elizabethan age itself. Think for a mo- 


ment of the intellectual revolution that 


would suddenly come upon our times 
were all the historians and critics to ac- 
cept with full conviction, for twenty-four 
hours, the affirmation that Bacon was the 
real Shakspeare! The historians would 
exclaim, Wonderful! Wonderful! Won- 
derful! and quickly begin to restudy the 
mighty age of Elizabeth and to excogi- 
tate, and revise its history. We can 
fancy them confessing one to another: 
‘*There was then aa architect of the 
English civilization, and we knew it not. 
An intellectual Messiah came and 
we found him not till now.. On_their 
part the critics would echo the historians 
with the simple variation:—We also 
must revise and supplement the whole 
Shakspearian criticism of the last two 
and a half centuries. Furthermore our 
philosophers and philosophies would also 
be subject to a revolution. The magnif- 
icent and all-profound brain of the Six- 
teenth Century would come out upon 
us as from its temple to measure its ca- 
pacity. and challenge the index of its 
knowledge against the brain of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Blending Shakspeare 
and Bacon, and we have a grand unity 
both of their age and of the English 
civilization—a supreme’ human mind 
working in and through all—in poetry ; 
in philosophy; in the structure’ of 
language; ‘‘in the great globe itself”’ of 
all human knowledge incarnated in that 
wondrous age as the matured offspring of 
all preceding ages; and in the intuitions 
and impulses of all things to come there- 

after. And this Grand Unity there © 
was—this Supreme Mind there was in| 
the days of Shakspeare and Bacon, 
whether they were two personages or — 
one. Hence they are so _ interchang- 
able, their poetry and philosophy of the 
same genus; and hence also Judge 
Holmes. finds Bacon in Shakspeare, — 
while Dr. James Freeman Clarke con- 


cceives that Shakspeare could have writ- — 


ten all of Bacon’s philosophical works! 
Let Emerson now speak. In his essay 
on Shakspeare, he says: ) 


- “Shaks 
Fletcher, 
and the 


» Spencer, Jonson, Beaumont and 
essinger, the two Herberts, Marlow, Chapman 
—since constellation of great men grho 


4 
j 
any such society; yet their genius failed them to find out 
the best head in the universe. Our poet's mask 
é poet was im- 
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any 

minds a silent a on of his riati wer aad 
beauty, which, like Christianity, qualifies die pariod. He 
wrote modern life ; : 


and all the terrors of human lot lay 
his mind as truly but as softly as the landscape lies on 
the eye. He has no discoverable egotism: the great he 
tes greatly, the small, subordinately. He is wise without 
em or assertion; he is strong, as nature is strong. who 
lifts withou 


’ t eac ous 0 6 
perception of other readers. of je 
orot trausferring the inmost .of things 


or of a 
ansiation of things into song is demon- 


Bacon, who took the inven of the human ing 
for mes, never his name. Ben Jonson no 
dou t the to him , aad 

i , out of all qantticn: tae better post of 


This ‘from Emerson is splendid por- 
traiture, but it lacks logical and ‘critical 
exactness; for Shakspeare is himself enu- 
merated among the geniuses who “failed 
to find out the best head in the universe.” 
What!’ the ‘‘best head,’’ and not able to 


find out? A Solomon, and not 


know himself to be ‘such? It is incon- 


$istent with all-our ideas of * heads.’’ 


He wore a ‘‘mask’’: precisely what 


Judge Holmes has. said. The mask was 


con's. He took it off as the philoso- 


pher and put it.on when. he was the poet, 
and the poet’s mask has been ‘* impene- 
trable’’ these three centuries. Dr. 
Clarke can concéive no reason for 
Bacon’s concealing himself as Shaks- 
re, Emerson is suggestive here. He 
finds our poet with an ‘‘ impenetrable 
mask.’’ Why did he wear this mask? 
‘Twas Nature’s gift, say: He was himself 
the mask—his superlative mental mould 
beneath which none could look and find 
him out. Still was he the mask and, if | 
that was as the very constitution of . 
Shakspeare’s mind, why not also of 
Bacon’s, if he was that poet? With Ba- 
con there is an. intelligible method ( if 
not motive) of concealment seen; but 
with ** William Shakspeare’’ none, save 
the concealment of the lion whose skin 
he wore. In his works Shakspeare has 
nowhere concealed himself—that is to 
say, concealed his matchless mind. He 
knew himself. He at least found -him- 
self out. He saw the ‘‘mountain” that 
he was; and if he was impersonal, it was 
because the dramatic genius is imper- 
sonal, but he had ‘*emphasis’’ enough in 
his characters. No author ever showed 
more emphasis and self-consciousness in 
his creations than did *‘Shakspeare.’’ 
Trace Emerson’s lines of portraiture 
still farther, and say’ if we do not need 
Judge Holmes’ Bacon to ¢xpound him, 
or at least if Shakspeare does not require 


; a reviewing beyond the range of mere 


. **He is the father of German philoso- 
phy.” * ‘Now, literature, 
philosophy-and thought are Shakspear- 
ized. His mind is the horizon beyond — 
which, at present;.we do not see.” * 
* * “He wrote-the text of modern 
life; the text of manners: he drew the 
man of England and Europe; the father 
of the man in America; he. read the 
hearts of men and women; and-all the 
sweets and all ‘the terrors of human lot 
lay in his mind as truly but as softly as 
the landscape liesomthe eye.” * * 
He is ‘‘the type of the poet, and has 
added a new problem to metaphysics. 
This is that which throws him into 
natural history, asa main production of 
the globe, and as announcing new eras 
and ameliorations.”” * Heis 
‘¢the founder of another dynasty, which 


alone will cause: the: Tudor dynasty to be 


4 66 
4 penetrable. You cannot see the mountain near. It took.a 
4 century to make it suspected; and not until two centuries 
had passed, after his death, did any criticism that we 
| think adequate, begin to appear. It was not possible to 
4 write the history of Shakspeare till now; for he is the 
Shakspeare German translation 
of his works by Wieland and gh the rapid burst 
of German literature it 
: was not until the nineteenth century, w speculative 
j Goethe are the only critics who have expressed our conill 
5 man in America; he read the hearts of men and women; 
2 
F e well to do the one as the other. This makes that equality 
: a new problem to meta . This is that which tarows 
him iuto natural msin production of the 
were mirrored in his poetry without loss or blur; he could 
: paint the fine with precision, the great with compass; the 
and indifferently, and without distortion 
¢ orfavor. He carried his powerful execution into minute 
2 details, to a hair point; finishes an eyelash or a dimple as 
Ee firmly as he draws a mountain; and yet these, like na- 
.: ture’s, will bear the scrutiny.of the 
; recipe can 
possibilit th 
strated. 
w on a 
: candies shine, and all eyes are turned; the care with which 
it registers every trifle Queen Elizabeth, 
} ns; and lets pass without a single va Tere 
* the founder of another d » which alone. will cause 
4 the ‘Tudor dynasty to be remembered,—the man who 
Zz carrits the Saxon race in him by the inspiration which 
feeis him, and on whose thoughts the 
‘ the world are now for some ages to be nouris ,and |. 
Ee minds to receive this and not another bias: A popu'ar 
— player,—nobody suspected he was the of the human 
: race ; andl the secret was kept as falthinily from poets and 
eminent he is out of the He is incon- 
r in a sort, negtle into Plato's brain, and think from. thence; 
‘ but not into peare’s. We are still out of doors. 
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Saxon race in him, ae on whose thoughts 
the foremost people of the world are 
now for some ages to. be nourished, and 
minds to receive this and not another 
bias.’” “We may. ‘nestle into Plato’s 
brain and think from thence; but not 
— Shakspeare’s: we are _ out of 
oors:,’ 


Apply of Shaks- 
peare and his work to Bacon, and what 


wondrous new com tehensions of all. 
‘rancis Bacon was 


_ human affairs since 
born we get like a flash of thought 
striking us with the ten thousand rela- 
tions of a great secret of which the key 
is suddenly found; for had Emerson 
tried to ‘*depaint” Bacon that he might 
depaint Shakspeare, he could not have 
made the likeness more completely and 
erfectly Baconian. ‘To urore strikingly 
illustrate this, let us lay by the side of 
_ Emerson’s Shakspeare, with his achieve- 
ments, Macaulay’s statement of what 
Bacon has done for the state- 
ment in this instance made in the pure 
spirit and exactness of the philosophical 
historian; and not with the license of a 
tical fancy or a transendentalist’s 
ideality exaggerating a marvelous subject 
with the design to make it hae to the 
popular mind. 


(writes Macaulay, in his review 
Bacon) what: the new philosophy, as 


was calléd the time of Charles 


Second, has effected for mankind, and his 
answer is ready: ‘It has lengthened life ; 

it has mitigated pain; it has extinguished 
diseases; it has increased the fertility of 
the soil ; it has given new securities to 
the mariner ; it has farnished new arms 
to the warrior; it has’ spanned great 
rivers and estuaries with bridges of. form 
unknown to our fathers; it has guided 
the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven 
to earth; it has lighted.up the night with 
the splendor of the day; it has extended 
e of the human vision; it has 
wiahigl ed the: power of the human 
muscles; it has -facilitated intercourse, 
correspondence, all friendly offices, all 
dispatch of ‘business ; ‘it has enabled man 
to descend ‘to the depths of the sea, to 
goar into: the air, to: penetrate securely 
into the noxious recesses of ‘the earth, to 


traverse the’ land “in ‘cars, which whirl 


| horses, and the ocean in 


ships which run ten knots ian hour 
against the wind. These are but part of 
its fruits, and of its first fruits. For it is 
a philosophy. which never rests, which 
has never attained, which is never per- 
fect. Its. law is progress. A point 
which yesterday was invisible is its goal 
to-day, and will a its starting-post to- 
morrow.’ 


With the foregoing passages of what 
Bacon has done for the race, couple Ma- 
caulay’s portraiture of Bacon himself : 


“In the temper. of Bacon,—we speak 
of Bacon the philosopher, not. of Bacon 
the lawver and politician,—there was a 
singular union of audacity and sobriety. 
The promises which he made to mankind 


might, to a superficial reader, seem to 


resemble the rants which a great drama- 
tist has put into the mouth of an Orien- 
tal conqueror half crazed by good fortune - 
and by violent passions. 


But Bacon performed what he promised. 
In truth, Fletcher would not have dared 
to make Arbaces promise, in his wildest 
fits of excitement, the tithe of what the 
Baconian philosophy has performed. - 

- Closely connected with this peculi- 
arity of Bacon’s: temper was a striking 
peculiarity of his understanding. ‘With 
great minuteness of observation he had 


an amplitude of comprehension such as 


has never yet been vouchsafed to any 
other human being. The small fine 


mind of Labruyere had not a more deli- 
cate tact than the large intellect of Ba- 


ton. Lo. Emerson on Shakespeare. 
—d.| The Essays contain abundant 
proofs that no nice feature of character, 
no peculiarity in the ordering of a house, 
a garden, or a court-masque, could es- 
cape the notice of one whose mind was 
capable of taking in the whole world of 
knowledge. His understanding, resem- 
bled the tent which -the fairy ibanou | 
gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it; and it 
seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. 
Spread it; and the armies of powerful — 
Sultans might repose beneath its shade. 

‘‘In keenness of observation he has 
been equalled, though perhaps never sur- 
passed. But the — of his mind 


* He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I will have invented; and thyxelf 
That art the ride before him , 
On a horse cut out of an entire 
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was all his own. The glance with which 
he surveyed the intellectual universe re- 
sembled that which the Archangel, from 
the golden threshold of heaven, darted. 
down into the new creation. 
well might, where he stood 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon.’ 

_** His knowledge differed from that of 
other men, as a terrestrial globe differs 
from an Atlas which contains a different 
country on every leaf. The towns and 
roads of England, France, and Germany 
are better laid down in the Atlas than on 
the globe. But while we are looking at 
England we see nothing of France; and 
while we are looking at France we see 
nothing of Germany. We may go to 
the Atlas to learn the bearings and dis- 
tances of York and Bristol, or of Dres- 
den and Prague. But it is useless if we 
want to know the bearings and distances 
of France and Martinique, or of Eng- 
land and Canada. On the globe we 
shall not find all the market towns in our 
own neighborhood; but we shall learn 
from it the comparative extent and the 
relative position of all the kingdoms of 
the earth. ‘I have taken,’ said Bacon, in 
_ a letter written when he was only thirty- 


one, to his uncle Lord Burleigh, ‘all 


knowledge to be my province.” [Bacon 


makes poesy the second in his three 


nd divisions of all knowledge.—£d. ] 

e art which Bacon taught was the art 

of inventing arts. The knowledge in 

which Bacon excelled all men was a 

knowledge of the mutual relations of all 
departments of knowledge. 

‘« He had a wonderful talent for packing 


thought close, and rendering it portable: 


In wit, if by wit be meant the power of 
perceiving analogies between things 
which appear to have nothing in com- 
mon, he never had an equal, not even 
Cowley, not even the author of Hudi- 
bras. Indeed, he possessed this faculty, 
or rather this faculty possessed him, to a 
morbid degree. When he abandoned 
himself to it without reserve, as he did 
in the Sapientia Veterum, and at the end 
ofthe second book of the De Augmentas, 
the feats which he performed were not 
merely admirable, but potentious, and 
almost shocking. On these occasions 


we marvel at him as clowns’on a fair- 


sanctioned. 


day marvel at a juggler, and can hardly 
help thinking that the devil must be in 
him. [I am not only witty in myself 
(says Jack Falstaff) but the cause that 
wit is in other men.— 

‘« The poetical faculty was powertul in 
Bacon's mind, but not, like his wit, 
powerful as occasionally to usurp the 
place of his reason, and to tyrannize 
over the whole man, Nog imagination 
was ever at once so strong and so 
thoroughly subjugated. It never stirred 
but at a signal from good sense. It 
stopped at the first check from good 
sense. Yet, though disciplined. to such 
obedience, it gave noble proofs of its 
vigor. In truth, much of Bacon’s life 
was passed in a visionary world, amidst 
things as strange as any that are de- 
scribed in the Arabian Tales. Yet in his 
magiificent day-dreains there was noth- 
ing wild, nothing but what sober reason 


‘‘He knew that all the wonders 
wrought by all the talismans in fable 
were trifles when compared to the won- 
ders which might reasonably be expected 
from the philosophy of fruit, and that, 
if his words sank deep into the minds of 
men, they would produce effects such as 


superstition had never ascribed to the 


incantations of Merlin and Michael Scot. 
It was here that he loved to let his imag- 
ination loose. He loved to picture to 
himself the world as it would be when 
his philosophy should, in his own noble _ 
phrase, ‘have en the bounds of 
human empire.’” 


Here in these two pictures we see the 
same man. The elements which consti- 
tute them are identical and their work of 
a piece. But what is most singular is 
that Shakspeare could not be all that 
Emerson describes him waless he was 
Bacon, for he is’ made up of the Ba- 
conian elements, and what he does 
for the human -race is all of the Ba- 
conian cast. If he was what Emerson 
describes him to be—the ‘‘ best head in 
the universe’’——‘‘ his mind the horizon 
beyond which, at present, we do not see’’ 
-—then was he. the very Sun of the Eliza- 
bethan Age and the Designer and Crea- 
tor of our English Civilization. He © 
could not have been the best ‘‘ head in 


the universe’’ unless he was this De- 
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also be applied to him. It was he who 
took ‘‘all knowledge”’ to be his ‘‘ pro- 
vince’’—he who ‘ performed what he 
papers, ”—-he of whom it should have 

n. said by Macaulay, ‘‘in truth 


Fletcher would not have dared to make 


Arbaces. promise in his wildest fits of ex- 
citement, the tithe of what the Baconian 
philosophy has _per- 

ormed.. Shakspeare did all this design- 


ing as the philosopher, Bacon, and the - 
other half of the matchless work he 


wrought under his ‘‘ mask’’ as the poet. 
If Emerson. be exact—then Shakspeare, 
as Dr. Clarke quaintly suggests, was 


the father of Bacon’s philosophical works | 


as well as being later; what Emerson 
affirms he was, the father of German 


literature. We have before us, brought. 
out in his grand unity at last, the su- 


preme human mind—the supreme poet 


and the supreme philosopher. No lon-. 


ger is this Shakspeare or this Bacon to 


be considered as_ the transcendent | 


‘*Genius,’’ but as the best head in the 
universe. ‘‘ It was not possible to write 
the history of Shakspeare till now,’’ 
urges Emerson. That (as we have said) 
is precisely what Judge Holmes affirms 
in his new. revealing. It was impossible 
to write that history correctly before the 
discovery. that Bacon and Shakspeare 
were.one! And, furthermore, it was 
not Shakspeare who brought forth Bacon, 
but Bacon who brought. forth Shakspeare. 
Had there been no. Bacon, there had 


been no Shakspeare... The. history of. 


our English civilization. gives abun- 
dant suggestion upon. this point, and 
Emerson, without so designing, makes 
Bacon the. necessary harmonizer and 
reconciler of the ideal with the _his- 
torical fact.. ‘‘It. took a century to 

make it suspected ’? that Shakspeare was 
the ‘‘mountain’’ of human. wisdoms— 
the ‘‘best head in the uniyerse;’’ and 


**not until two centuries had passed, . 


after his death, did any criticism that we 
think adequate. appear.’’ And. yet the 
sun of the Elizabethan. civilization rose 
in Bacon’s time; it was in mid-heaven 


before Shakspeare (as Coleridge and | 


Goethe. and.. Emerson. see him) was 


visible. Hence the logic: of the 

sion is that if there was a Messiah of 
this civilization born, he was Bacon who 
was afterwards revealed as the Shakspeare 


of a later period. As Shaks he is 
the Omega, but not the ro a:—the 
consummation, not the genesis. He is 


‘fas a main production of the globe’”. 


who came (as Emerson affirms of noe 
speare, and Macaulay of Bacon) ’ 
nouncing new eras and peuslionstions.” 
But Emerson is not strict in his affirm- 
ation. ‘‘Shakspeare,” though he was 
indeed: ‘‘a main: production of the 
globe,’’ did not come ‘‘ announcing new 
eras and ameliorations,’’ but Bacon did. 
That was precisely his mission, as Macau- 
lay shows,—Macaulay, who, while he 
would topple Bacon down from his 
moral pedestal, leaves him sacred upon 
his sovereign throne as this ‘‘ announcer 
of new eras and ameliorations.’’ It is 
doubtful, moreover, if the historian 
would have affirmed that Shakspeare was 
the ‘‘best head in the universe’”—his 
mind the horizon beyond which we 
cannot see, or said of -him, ‘‘ He wrote 
the text of modern life; the text of 
manners: he drew the man of England 
and Europe; the father of the man in 


America:” certainly he would not have 
said as much if Emerson means that 


Shakspeare projected this universal man. 
But all this Macaulay does affirm of 
Bacon; yet that he was also Shakspeare 
is precisely Judge Holmes’ revealment 
in giving to the poet of the ‘‘impene- 
trable mask’’ an identity with Bacon 
with a Baconian biography of this poet, 
and his performances. 

Touching Shakspeare as the ‘best 
head in the universe’’ we may quote the 
closing paragraph of Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke's suggestive paper—‘‘ Did Shak- 
speare write Bacon's works.’’ 

‘‘ Finally, we may refer those who be- 


lieve that the shape of the brow and 
head indicates*the quality of mental 


power, to the portraits of the two men. 
The head of Shakspeare, according to 
all the busts and pictures which remain 
to us, belongs to the types which an- 
tiquity has transmitted to us in the 
portraits of Homer.and Plato. In this 
vast dome of thought there was room 
for everything. The head of Bacon is 
also a grand one, but less ample, less 


complete—less 


“Teres, toths atque rotundus.’ 


‘ These portraits therefore agree with 


all we know of the writings, in showing 
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us which, and which only, of the two 


minds was capable of containing the 
other.”’ 


_ Thus do we get Bacon, by this show- 
ing, nesting in Shakspeare’s brain. 

But Dr. Clarke is not phrenologically 
‘correct There is not the mataphysical 
strength and intellectual subtilty in any 
of the Shaksperian heads and faces to 
_ amswer to the plays. The face in all its 

casts resembles too much a poet’s ‘‘mask’’ 
made for an ideal. It is not.of Pl&to’s 
cast; nor of Homer’s; but blend with it 
the rugged head and face of Carlyle and 
we have a proper Shakspearian type. 
Such a type is exactly that of Bacon. 
He has al! the fineness. of organism and 
ideality of the poet, with the subtilty, 
strength of outline in the tace and size 
of brain recognized in the philosopher’s 


face and head. The contour is also of - 
the Italian cast; and so in the Shaks- 


pearian plays we find an Italian-like 
genius building on a mighty Saxon base 

of body and brain. Pre-natal casting is 
_ both in the man and in the plays. John 
Shakspeare, wool-stapler, physiologically 


considered, was not the father of this | 


man who wrought such marvels of a uni- 
versal nature. Physiologically expoun- 
ded, the father is some Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, who was quite the equal of Sir 


Thomas Moore as a piilosophical states-— 


man, and the Shakspearian mother such 
a woman as Anne the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke. She who was so sensi- 
‘bly Itahan in her nature, with a passion- 
ate love of Italian literature, typed her 
son; and his Saxon-Italian fusion 
stamped the plays, (assuming them to be 
his,) and gave universality and com- 
egy to his philosophy. As matter of 
fact, 


Bacon was a deep and special stu- . 


dent of ‘‘the murderous Machiavel,”’ 
whom Gloster would ‘‘send to school.’’ 
As a boy this organic type is wonder- 
fully marked. Take the portrait of this 


boy, Francis Bacon, as shown in one of 


the frontispieces of Spedding’s volumes. 
What a marvelons back-brain”’! what 
a marvelous intellectual globe united 
to it! They look like two heads brought 
together in one organism. They go 
back and forward; the whole length 
and breath of the human mind is within 
the circumference of that wonderful or- 
ganism. We doubt if the race ever pro- 


cal constitution and 


physiology as profou 


time; was as a 


duced two such ‘heads; In that “vast 


dome’’ the ideal head presented as Shak- 
speare’s could easily be circumsphered and 
‘‘nestled.”’ Purposing to give hereafter 
a reading of the Shakspearian genius, 
with special -reference to its phrenologi- 
the Baconian 
method and elements of its work, we 
will simply cite the curious reader’s at- 
tention to what appears to be one of 
Bacon’s essays (unacknowledged) in 
Shakspeare’s Henry V., Act IV., Scene 
1, where it will be found nestling close 
to one of Shakspeare’s masterful pieces — 


of blank verse. The theme here is a 


favorite one with Bacon—‘‘ Ceremonies 
and Respects;’’ together with ‘‘the dues 
of sovereignty.”’ 

We call attention next to Judge 
Holmes’ article written for our Maga- 
zine on ‘‘Shylock’s Case.’’ Without 
emphasizing Bacon as the author of Shy- | 
lock, Judge Holmes’ argument signifies 
that the Lord -Chancellor Bacon con- 
structed that trial scene and that he knew 
the nature of the English jurisprudence 
of his times better than does this Ger- 
man jurist of the present day. How was 


it that Shakspeare knew so much better 


also? 

And Shakespeare knew the secrets of 
everything he touched just as well as he 
did the English law. . He understood 
, if not as min- 
utely as Fowler and Wells of our own 
pperceptive of. the mean-. 
ing of the hyman head as was Gall or 
Spurzheim ; suggested the circulation of 
the blood before Harvey’s scientific an- 
nouncement of the flowing of ‘the rivers 
in the human system; hinted everything © 


| in fact which science and modern life 


have demonstrated ; ‘‘a point which yes- 
terday was invisible is” his ‘‘goal to-day, 
and will be’’ his ‘starting point to-mor- 
row.’’ ‘This is true, because Bacon, the 
the all-knowing philosopher, was in him; — 
and, as we have intimated, the moment 
his identity be established with that of 
Bacon, the whole system of Shaksperian 
criticism will need revision. ‘This great 
investigation, of which Judge Holmes is 
the advanced apostle, is, then, of surpas- 
sing value in a Sh ian point of 
view. As yet, evert his deepest critics 
do not fully know this Shakspeare. 
‘now'to Bacon again, 'in his own 
name, but boldly taking himas the em- 
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bodiment of S 
Elizabethan civilization. 
gave him birth. Being born, all the wis- 


dom of the times was. of him. As 
Goethe says, He takes a sponge and 


wipes from the tablet allrecord of former 
knowledge. He was the Designing Mind | 


of the whole—the architect and builder 
of the civilization. 
himself he was all this? 


lead it! And this is called Bacon's ego- 


tism, while Shakspeare is said to have 
Take from 
one of the Shakspeare sonnets these most | 


been devoid of egotism. 


pregnant lines— 


“No,—I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own 


truly, touching 
knowledge. 
verse’’ could say no less. 


And if Bacon was this ‘intellectual : 
Messiah of our civilization touching the | 
past, what is he to be to us touching the 
present? He rises in his solemn majesty — 
to.correct the human understanding of | 
If he is the father | 
of German literature, he shall teach 
German philosophers his own grand rev- . 
in his temple. of uni-— 
ie says, in the grandeur | 


the present times. 


erence, standin 
versal truth. 

of his egotism, to Huxley, Tindall Dra- 
per, Darwin and Herbert Spencer, I am 


the ‘horizon beyond which you cannot | 
see. Believe in him fully as Judge . 
Holmes reveals him—as Shakspeare and» 
Bacon in one—and there will surely come | 
| little children. 
tion of ideas. This discussion, there- | 
fore, is in no sense trivial, but of su: 


a grand revolution, a grand reconstruc- 


reme value. 


Sir. Tobie Mathew saw Bacon very | 
iach as Emerson now sees Shakspeare. | 
He was ‘‘a sort of a monster’’ to Sir | 
‘Tobie, in the same sense that Shakspeare © 
Dr. ‘Clarke cannot see 
why Bacon hid himself. : Say it was be- 
cause he knew that if he buried himself . 


is to Emerson. 


in the bowels of the earth he would 


surely.come up and discover his secret. 


ds not that an achievement commensurate 
with the experiment? He kas come up, 

‘of the Bacon- 
-In @ will made | 


_ and this is the meaning 
Shakspeare discussion. 


JUDGE HOLMES AND HIS GREAT SUBJECT. 


Thus 
. he was the intellectual Messiah of the | 
He comes 
with new illumination even of himself, | 
and he illumines the whole age which | 


‘Does he not tell us. 
took the 
great world by the hand and said, I will | 


by him in 21621, at a time”’when he 
thought his end near, he wrote, ‘‘I leave 


my name and memory to foreign nations 
and the next ages.’ It ‘was impossible 
to write the history of Bacon till now, as 
it was to write the history of Shakspeare. 


Bacon who took the inventory of the 


human mind for his times, rever once 
names William Shakspeare, says, Em- 


erson. 


The marvelous man y-sidedness of 


‘Shakspeare is not less marvelous in Ba- 


con; it is not only approached but 
clearly paralleled in Bacon. By a sub- 
tile process of exclusion and negation 
Bacon would arrive at truth, essential, 
unadulterate, absolute. By holding up 
the mirror to human life, by allowing the 


| rays of things as they really are to re- 
| flect themselves from character to char- 
| acter, precisely as actual life is reflected 
“Tam that lam!” This is Baconian, 

what he was in human 
he ‘* best head in the uni- 


from one to another of us, is the truth 
of human life revealed in the Shakspeare 
page. In such unique processes the au 
thor, albeit he is felt everywhere, is no 
where to be caught and nailed. We see — 
him not, neither may we hope to see 
him. His wor is all-in-all. Bacon thus 
emulates the divine mind in its all-objec- 
tive out-working. Egoism? No, (as 


Emerson truly observed of Shakspeare) 
here is no trace of egoism, or hardly a 


trace. But there is no effect without 


proportionate cause. _ Creation did not 


*“happen so nor did the works of 


| Shakspeare fortuitously fall together-and 
| 4e, without proportionate sour 


and 
cause; not without labor, incessant, 
stupendous labor. 

We cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Man (says Bacon) except we become as 
Bacon announced the 


coming of the human kingdom, and in 


-his humility his judgment was taken from 
| him. He came of to judge, but to 


learn and sift and weigh and at last to 
know and reveal. He no high priest of 
nature. He is nature’s interpreter ; 
hature, whether the term be applied to 
physics, to animate creation, or to met- 
aphysics. He carries up the line to the 
inscrutable, ‘‘the wunknowable,’’ but 
(unlike Herbert Spencer) Bacon does 
not affirm the outer darkness of the ab- 
solute ‘‘unknowable.’” He never came 
in thought to that.‘ jumping off place,’’ 
for Bacon is the type of the Christian 
too complete and uni- 
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_-versal a mind, we see, to filla niche, even 
the highest, among Emerson’s ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Men’. | 
Nay, all may be known, when the 
conditions of knowing are all complied 
with. The very first condition of know- 


ing, of seeing things as they really exist, 


—the very first step we may hope to take 
out of the obscurity of mundane envi- 
ronment, is humbly to divest the mind 


of all clogging incrustations of ‘‘ precon- 


ceived ideas’’ and to lay forever aside 
all conventional draperies—which Bacon 
classes under the general head of Jdo/s. 
And now as, all-sufficing evidence of 
the exaltation and purity of this ‘‘God- 
like, childlike’? mind, let the reader 
dwell upon the following, found among 
Bacon's private papers at his death: 


** Most gracious Lord God, my merciful F 

up, my Creator,my Redeemer, my 
» O Lord, soundest and searchest the depths and se- 
crets of hea thou acknowledgest the upright 
udgest the hypocrite: thou erest 


rned fi 
church ; I have delighted in the b 


stretch her 
oods. The state and bread 


© have been 
na w 
If any have been my enemies, I thought not of them; 
hath the sun almost set upon my displeasure ; 
a Wee from superfluity of maliciousness. 


thy fatheri 
ments, and 


ess darts 
ove me; and when I have ascended before men, I have 
nded in humiliation before thee ; now, when I 
me according to thy former 

kindness, keeping me in th fatheri echoo!l 
bastard, but as a child. Just rad thy j y 
more in number the 


cious talent of thy 


Comforter. | 


the good of all men. | 


thy. 
thy most As thy favors 
corrections; soas thou - 


» notasa 
ts upon me 
de sands of | same face to the earth.’’ 


put into napkin, nor put 
‘where it might have made best , but misspent it in 


so I may truly say, 


my soul hath been a in the 
Lord, 


stranger 
age. Be ful unto me, O 
and receive me into thy bosom, or guide me in thy way. 


course of m : 


‘Addison, commenting upon this prayer, — 


says, ‘‘It is the adoration of an angel, 
and notof aman.” Isthis == 
“The t igh 6f > | 


: 
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Rather is he not the brightest, wisest, 
kindiest of mankind. He hates allcruelty 
and hardness of heart. He hates all 
imposture. His nature has a certain fa- 
miliarity and relationship with truth. 
The poet Cowley compares Bacon to 
Moses standing on Mount Pisgah; and 
then we see, Bacon, too, the great law- 
giver on his sublime mount of vision 
‘looking round from his lonely elevation 
on an infinite expanse;’’ while in Shak- 
peare an archangel .was indeed sent 
down to the world’s help; but men knew 
him not. ‘*He is inconceivably wise ; 
the others conceivably.” 


LUNAR PHENOMENA: 
A New THEORY. 


BY THOMAS jon. | 
The strange motions of the moon are 
phenomena that have perplexed the as- 
tronomers of all generations. As to what — 


| has hitherto been decided about them I 
| shall refer you to the account given by _ 


Professor J. P. Nichol, L. L. D., F. R. 


| S. E., who may be considered a reliable 


authority. Hesays: 


“The moon has one very singular 
-feature, apparently belonging to her as a 
satellite, since it distinguishes every 
other satellite with which we are suffh- 
ciently acquainted,—she rotates on her 


| axis in the same time as she revolves in her 
| orbit around the earth; in other words 


Ihave since my youth met with thee in all my ways’ by | the length of one day and night in that 
comfortab 4 


orb is precisely one of our months. Why 


this isso is unknown ;. it is one of those 
| dark points which stir us to profounder 
| inquiry. concerning the scheme in which 


we are, but it is not difficult to trace 
some of its effects. - Owing to this ar- 
rangement the moon: dlways turns the 


Now, here isan acknowledged mystery 


ts and graces, which I have oak ll laid before, us as ushered from the pen of 


one of the ablest astronomers of the 
century. Here is a task’ sufficiently hard 
for the genii of our greatest champions. 
“Jt 4s one of the dark points that str 
us to It is.a 


up to profounder inguiry.”' 
point which had siready bedied ‘the | 
foundest philosophers of all. ages. ‘“‘Why 


| this is has been held:ip to all gen- 


their intentions as with a line: vanity and crooked ways 

x ,  amnot be hid from thee. 

Remember, O Lord, how thy servant hath walked 

before thee : remember what I have first sought, and wnat 

R hath been principal in my inteutions 1 have loved thy 

3 the divisions of thy 

of thy sanctu- 

4 ary. vine, which thy right hath planted in this Ee 

: nation, I have ever praved unto that it t have 

: the first and the latter rain; an 

3 branches to the seas and to the fi 

| 

3 

a much more I have sought thee in the courts, fields, and 

4 gardens, but I have found thee in thy temples. 

~ Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands 

m transgressions; but thy sanctificaiions have remained 

me. and my heart, through thy srace, hath been an 

| 

have increased 

% hast been always near me, O Lord: and ever as my worl il 

x the sea, but have no proportion to thy merc | ~ 
- : are the sands of the sea, earth, heavens, and ail these are eS. 

nothing to thy mercie 

confess before thee 

3 ee erations, and the. greatest of:men had 
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wasted much time and brains upon this 
theorem, and many fruitless speculations 
have been conceived, resulting in as 
many enexplicable theories. 


The most plausible theory is that rec- 
ognized by Tobias Mayer, of Germany, 
and sustained by Professors Thompson 
- and Tait in their ‘“‘ Natural Philosophy,” 
recently published; acknowledged also 


by Professor Balfour Stewart in his ‘‘Con- | 


servation of Energy,’’ Doctor Loomis in 
his ‘*Treatise on Astronomy,’’ and, | 
believe, most of the astronomers of the 
present age endorse it. The substance 
of the theory is the following: That the 
moon turns round her axis precisely in 
same time she moves in her orbit round 
the earth is owing to her form. For, 
suppose her to be at first a mass of fluid 
like the sea: 
traction would have drawn up the fluid 
in such a manner that the moon would 


have to put on the form of a prolate 


_ ellipsoid, the longer diameter of which, 
if continued, would pass through | the 
earth’s centre. -If the moon has such 
an elongated form, the earth must act 
upon it as a pendulum. When a pendu- 
lum is deflected| from the vertical posi- 
tion, the earth’s attraction brings it back 


again, causing it to oscillate to and fro. 


So, also, if the longer axis of the moon 
were deflected from pointing toward the 
earth, the earth’s attraction. would tend 
to bring it back again to this position, 
thns tending to establish a rigorous equal- 
ity between the times of* rotation and 
revolution of the moon, 


ME, Whiting, i in his large volume on 
with some 
others, don’t accept o ‘this hypothesis. 
They admit that this reasoning might 
have some weight if the moon were a 
fluid, but there is not the least evidence 
of such a thing, or that the moon is not 
spherical. But supposing that to be the 
case, would not the vibration of this 
after bringing itself to rest, 

cease; ‘the major axis of the moon 
stand Phe afterwards pointing towards 
the centre of the earth, so as to cause 


fhe rotation of the moon to follow her: 


revolution round, the earth, and to de- 
stroy the moon’s vibration? Yes, most 
certainly it would, 


Now, the secret is. this: the seeming 
rotation of the. moon. on her axis is 


in that case the earth’s at- 


caused by. a revolution the mgon’s pole 
makes around the pole of the ecliptic, 
the fact of which is found on the follow- 
ing table: 


TABLE OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. 


Inclination of the moon ’s orbit to her 


| axis is given as—=83° 2 


The inclination of her orbit to her 
equator is, therefore, 90° — 83° 23'= 
6° 

The inclination of the moon’s orbit to 
the ecliptic is=5° 9’. 

The inclination of the moon’s equa- 
tor to the” ecliptic is 6° 37 —5° = 


 DEMONS1RATION. 


he we find in the above table that the 
moon’s equator inclines to the ecliptic at 
an angle of 1°28’, then, as the moon 
performs her monthly revolutions about 
the earth, her pole makes a revolution 
also about. the pole of the ecliptic, so 
that every part of her equator passes 
through the ecliptic in a lunar month. 
This, in effect, is, to us on the earth, the 
same as the rotation of the moon on an 
axis, and as it is made in the same direc- 
tion as that in which the moon revolves 
around the earth, the result must evi- 
dently be, that the moon wap ei turns 
the same. face to us. 


Now, this motion of the moon’s axis 
really exists ; but as to a rotation of the 
moon on an axis once in a month, no 
mas has'yet given a satisfactory reason 
for, and both cannot exist without de- 
stroying the observed phenomenon ; 
hence the conclusion arrived at, that the 
moon does not revolve on an axis at all. 


Here one might ask: if the axis of the 
moon revolves about that of the ecliptic 
once in a month, as you say, why not 
the small curve which it describes be 
also an ellipsis like the moon’s orbit, as 
their motions follow together, and be — 
not a circle, as you call it? I don’t dis- 
pute that this small gyre, in fact, is not 
an ellipsis; but its diameter is so trifling 
in comparison with that of the moon’s 
orbit, that its effect cannot be easily dis- 
covered; the motion of the moon’s axis 
is so exceedingly slow that the result can 
hardly be distinguished from a regular 
rotation, but yet there isa small differ- 
ence. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE RETROGRADATION OF . 


THE MOON’S NODES. 


The moon’s nodes move from east to 
west in the zodiac. But on what prin- 
ciple, at what rate, and why? Why ret- 
rograding so many degrees in so many 
years, etc.? Such are the questions now 
before the world, and have been for 
thousands of years, and they must be 
clearly answered before satisfaction can 
be given. | 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his ‘‘Principia 
Philosophiz,’’ and I may say, all the as- 


tronomers that subsequently wrote books, | 


endeavor to demonstrate that the retro- 
_ gradation of the moon’s nodes on the 
ecliptic is caused by the attractive action 


_ of the sun, which continually draws the 


moon from her orbit, and deflects the 
orbit from a plane, and so causes its in- 
tersection with the ecliptic continually 
to vary, and they thus imagine that both 
on her approaching the node, and on re- 


ceding from it, the node shifts its place 


in a direction contrary to that of the 
mooun’s motion. 


It is difficult to have a clear notion of 
what astronomers mean by such expres- 
sions,—‘‘the sun attracting the moon out | 


of the orbit, and deflect the orbit from a 
plane.’’ It is certain that the moon’s 


orbit is not a perfect ellipsis, but the | 


cause of it is not the sun attracting the 


moon out of her orbit when on one side | by 1° 28’, it will produce 19°, nearly; 


of the earth, and attracting the earth 


opposite side. | 


from the moon, when the moon is on sae be divided by 19, the quotient: will be 


Mr. John Harris (Kuklos) in his criti- 


cal exposition on this subject, amply 
confutes the above idea of the philoso- 
phers. 
Force and Gravitation.” He'says: 
is sometimes stated in educational works 
on astronomy, that when the moon is be- 
tween the earth and the sun, the moon 
is drawn away from: the earth by the 
solar influence, and the distance between 


the earth and the moon increaséd, etc., 


whereat such assumption is by no means 
justified by the known facts, or 
theoretical demonstrations.” But the 
above revolution of the moon's pole 


about that of the ecliptic in the same 


time as the moon revolves around her 


primary, causes the real orbit’ of the 
moon to deflect from the curve of a per- 


| ponds with that the m 


See page 48 of his ‘*Centrifugal 


‘sound 


‘impelled to coarse pleasure. 


fect ellipsis. It has been found from ob- 


servations that the moon’s nodes: perform 
a revolution in the ecliptic in about nine- 
teen years. This period is called ‘the — 
cycle of the moon.’”’ It has been known 
to the Athenian sages for thousands of 
years; and the number 19, in any series 
of years, was written in letters of gold 
over the entrance to the temple.. Hence 
it is still termed the GOLDEN NUMBER in 
our calendars. Now, my question 1s, 
Why nineteen years? Can our modern 
astronomers work this problem out on 
their theory? If not, there is something 
deficient. . In fact,.it has never yet been 
done. It is evident that the moon’s 
revolution in this small orbit, whose an- 
gular radius is 1° 28, is, in appearance 
to us from the earth, to be in.a direction 
contrary to that of the moon's motion 
around her primary, and since this revo- 
lution is also made in a lunar month, the 
retrogradation of the- moon’s. nodes in 
that time must also amount to the same 
arc. 
Now, if this space, of 1° 28’ corres- 
oon’s nodes retro- 
grade through in a lunar month, the nail 
is hit, and the theory established. _ 
For this satisfaction, we need only in- 
specting a common ephemeris; it will 
show us that 1° 28’ is the mean month! 
arc the moon’s nodes retrograde throug 
on the ecliptic. For, if the true number 
of lunar months in a year:be multiplied 


and again, if the zodiacal circle-of 360° 


nearly nineteen years, which is the 
highest golden number in our calendars. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE.—A cultiva- 
ted, mind may be said to have infinite 
stores of innocent gratification. Every- 
thing may be made interesting to it, by 
params. a subject of thought or in- 
quiry. ‘Books, regarded merely as a 
gratification, are worth more than all the 
luxuries on earth. A taste for literature 
secures cheerful occupation for the ypem- 
ployed and languid’ hours of life; and 
how many persons in these hours, for 
want of innocent resources, are now 
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LADY AND THE WARRIOR. 
[4 LEGEND. i. 
BY JULIA BOWRING MALTESE. 
She stood beside him as he lay | 
Upon the battle plain; | 
They parted once in other years, 
And thus they met again. 
A cold dew damped his aching brow, 
__ His face was pale and wan, 
His eye had, lost its wonted fire— 
He was a dying man.’ 
The night breeze fanned the lady’s !ocks 
Of wavy golden hair; 
She wore the cloister’s sombre garb, 
But still was young and. fair. 
‘*Wild thought flashed 
brain,’’ she said, 
‘“‘Of each neglect and wrong. 
Oh woman's heart i is frail and weak, 
But woman’s trust is strong. 
When pleasure lit the castle halls, 
When bright eyes beamed with glee, 
When beauties’ lips thrilled magic lays, 
You thought not then of me. 
The sunshine of my life is past— 
All past with love's decay ; 
And those who won from me thy heart, 
Oh tell me where are they? — 
Say, shall I bring them to thee‘now? 
To watch thy ‘ing breath? 


The ones so prized by thee through life, 


Should soothe thy hours of death! 
Oh woman, oft how dark thy sky ;— 
Pursue a wiser plan, : 
Place no deep trust in things of earth, 
And least of all in man. 
I’ve felt the tempest of the 2 omg 
I’ve pined i in cloister cell, 
With mem’ries of a broken vow, 
I’ve learned the lesson well.’’ 
His cheek grew paler as she spoke ; 
His sobs rose loud and strong, 
As if the magic words had woke 
Thoughts that had slumber’d long. 
‘* My brain is racked to agony,’’ 
He said; ‘‘ That broken vow, 
The hallowed past, the time misused, — 
All come before me now. 
Why do they haunt my dying hours— 
Those memories of. old? 
Oh could I but recall the past 
That vow my false lips told. _ 
The sabre by my side will soon 
andi with rust ; 
n too, like m ing steed, 
Will sleep low i om 


Before the morning star shall fade 
From out the morrow’s sky, 
My star will set; Oh! Rosalind, 
Forgive me ere I die.’’ 
His voice grew feeble, yet it had 
A sad and mournful tone; 
Oh how it touched her woman’s heart 
His deep half-smothered moan. 
He strove to raise his cold scarred hand, 
To clasp her’s in embrace ; 
It fell,—his dimmed eyes closed,—and 
death | 
Was written in his face. 
She knelt beside that warrior brave, 
And kissed his pallid brow ; 
She would have spurned him once, 
but, oh! | 
She could not do it now. 


That battle-field so terrible, 


With dead forms gaunt and grim, | 

Had no alafms, oblivious, ; 
She saw but only him. 

And through that long and dreary winhe 
Amidst that scene so dread, 

Till morning came she watched and wept 
Beside her loved—her dead. 


| Oh woman’s heart is frail and weak, 


But woman's love is strong, 


| And hers had lived through time and 


care, 
And braved the keenest wrong. 


Deep in the dite of convent cell, 

| How many bright eyes wept, 

As o’er that pale and lifeless one 
The midnight watch they kept. 

A clasp of massive gold lay close 
Upon the throbless heart, Bs 

The portraiture of him who caused 
Its wildest, keenest’ smart. 


_ And by the flaming light of torch, 


With sad and solemn tread, 

The white-robed monks then bore her - 
To the region of thedead. 

And in that dark and mouldering vault, 
With death and gloom allied, 

They chanted mass—then laid her down | 
Close by the warrior’ . side. 


The lady who wrote for: us the above 
beautiful poem is of Mormon birth.’ In 
her girlhood she was a valued contributor 


to the classical pages of the London 


Family Herald, and’ was offered by the 
proprietors a place among their paid staff. 
of writers, at the time she émigrated to 


Utah. We hope to receive pterehet con- 


tributions from her pen. 


Our SECOND YEAR: —With this number | 


TULLIDGE’s QUARTERLY commences ‘its 


second year’s course. To publish one of | 
the — Magazines in the world, issued — 


from Utah, was no mean undertaking ; 
but we have succeeded, and are now en- 
tering the cycles of years with many 
prophesies of long continuity greeting 


us from our patrons and the general pub- 


lic. We further expect in due time to 
transform our Quarterly into a Monthly, 


retaining its present size, and hope that 


it will yet be worthy to lay upon the 
table side by side with the —_s Mag- 
azines of Americaand Europe. For the 
generous patronage and support ex- 
tended to our bold enterprise, we return 
most grateful thanks. | 
acknowledge the fraternal courtesy ex- 


_ tended to us by the press of the | erri- | 


“CHANGE oF DaTe.—We have been 


compelled to change our dates, in conse- 


quence of having got behind throughthe | 


vast amount of steel engraving in Vol- 
ume I., and delays caused by the dis- 


tance between this‘city and New York 


City. First the gentlemen whose steel 
plates appeared have sat several times for 
satisfactory photographs; which had to be 
sent to New York for engraving; next, 


proofs of the plates sent unto us and .re-_ 
turned to engraver for finishing touches. | 
But it was the elaborate and complex | 
plate of the Directors and Officers of = 


C. M. I. that threw the 


hind. It was resolved to have a plate | 

worthy to live fora century. Even after | 

the group of photographs were collected | 

the plate took six months to be engraved | _ 
3 It was sent on from New 

_ York and returned for improvement four 

times, and finally three new portraits of 


and finished. 


the group were i gs _ But the re- 
sult was worth the delay. plate 
now a gem, not surpassed by any steel- 
plate work in America. Our Mag 


ness as a series of volumes of the h , 
of the Pacific States and Territories, and 


of their founders than upon the date of | _ 
any number, yet we expect hereafter to | . 


We desire to acknow 


| flashing up out of the Great, 


€ also wish to 


‘pen, appeared in the. Latter: 
Millennial Sta? over a quart 
tury ago: 


azine, | 
_ however, is more dependent on complete- 


the: 
of the contribution, in this number, | 


from the pen of a distinguished American 
author and jurist, Judge Nathaniel - 
Holmes, of St. Louis, whose trenchant 
and valorous work, The Authorship of 
Shakspeare, now in its third edition, has 
already effected quite a revolution in 


_Shakspearian literature, Doubtless Judge 
‘Holmes will -pardon the liberty we take 


in publishing the following passage from 


-aletter of his to a professional: gentle- 


man in this city, in consideration of the 


fact that his kind notice confers upon. us — 


dignity as an-offspring of “ Nazereth.’’ 
moon with. wo ou have to say of 


excites my ‘ special wonder. 


We trust his very able and interesting — 


article forms the initiative of » Judge 
Holmes’ continued association with this 


Our readers. will notice the marked 


improvement in the typographical ap- 
pearance and style of the present issue 
of this Magazine. It is now printed at 
the office of the Star Company, whose 
job work has carried away the honors at 
the last three Territorial Fairs. 
‘Tue following, from our apprentice 

E following, our day Saints 


i 


i 


ay 


oy 
> 
| 
$a. 
} 
eS Basin like a volcanic meteor, 
zine. - 
Ly 
> 
AS 
a cen- 
| 
UNIVERS. MAN 
ae A ERSAL MAN. 
That dares to soar ndependerr 
on independent | 
3 
been 
To choose his own and not 
wn.and not another's | 
4 
ki 
be I love the freemen, and the , 
es That will to others give the they claim 
= And blush to ask of man or God aloud, 
To if | 3 
ie Give me the simple, universal soul, 
a That sees some loveliness in every field, 
oe And hears in nature one harmonious whole 
a And everywhere beholds a truth concealed. 
~ > 
a Nor ask its owaer’s nation, rank or cree4: 
ae If he but labors truly for mankind, 
wave the diffrence, to admire the deed 
a Such men are brothers! Clasp‘each kindred hand! 
ey: There is with them mary of soul ! 
po man a | 
Bs the of the 
: then 3 


’ 
- 
>» 
. 
\ 
‘ - 


